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YOU KNOW WHAT YOU PAY FOR SUBSTATIONS when 
you purchase them as factory-built units. All equipment costs 
are billed to you against one order number, making cost con- 
trol easier and helping eliminate hidden costs. For instance, 
you rid yourself of warehousing, inventory, and expediting 
charges. You also avoid the higher cost of processing a number 
of separate orders. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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The Electric Company and the 
National Economy ip J. W. McAfee 
‘The theme of the twenty-sixth EEI convention in Boston 
has been keyed to the ability and determination of the elec- 
tric utility industry to accept the responsibility for meet- 
ing the entire power load of the nation’s economy in the 
vears to come. 

REA Spurs Appliance Sales Fred E. McVey 
REA Administrator David A. Hamil hopes to enlist the 
co-operation of all segments of the electric industry to 
step up appliance sales to the farmer. 

The Mexican Cycle G. C. Delvaille 
Domestic electric service rate schedule used in Mexico 
embodies the recycling principle. 

The Economic Consequences of 

Regulation C. P. Guercken 
The steady rise in prices notwithstanding declining busi- 
ness volume is only one of the “built-in inflators” which 
make this recession unique. 

Socialism via the Subway . Herbert B. Reynolds 
Several weeks ago a special committee appointed by Mayor 
Wagner of New York recommended that the city sell its 
subway system power plants. 
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KY public utility industry realizes it 
has a duty to serve the public interest. 
But there is increasing recognition in the 
electric utility industry that the fulfill- 
ment of this duty does not stop with mere 
adequacy of service by present-day stand- 
ards. There is also an obligation to look 
to the future and plan for the full and 
liberal accommodation of whatever de- 
mand for service the future may bring. 


Tuts ideal of service responsibility, 
above and beyond the mere satisfaction of 
contemporaneous requirements, is dis- 
cussed in the opening article in this issue, 
by the president of the Edison Electric 
Institute, J. W. McArer, who is also 
president of the Union Electric Company 
of Missouri. His message to FORTNIGHT- 
LY readers, written on the occasion of the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the in- 
stitute (meeting in Boston, beginning 
yune 9th), develops this theme. It tells of 
an electric utility industry which is re- 
solved and determined to accept the re- 
sponsibility for meeting the full power de- 
mand of the nation’s economy in the years 
ahead. It is a grave responsibility, but in 
the light of the industry’s past record, this 
job will be done and done well. 


Mr. McAFEE was born in Oklahoma 


i 


J. W. MCAFEE 


HERBERT B. REYNOLDS 


City in 1902, and was educated in the lay 
at the University of Missouri, from which 
he graduated (LLB) in 1926. After some 
practice at the Missouri bar, he became 
special counsel to the city of St. Louis 
(1933-35) and a judge on the state cir- 
cuit court (1935-37). He became presi- 
dent of the Union Electric Company and 
its subsidiaries in 1941 
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EA hopes to enlist the co-operation o! 

all segments of the eiectric industry 

to step up appliance sales to the farmer. 
On the local level, dealers and REA bor 
rowers have been urged to team up in 
sales efforts in local areas. According to 
the article beginning on page 806, thi 


‘ 


sales effort will create “another opportu 
nity for rural electric systems to demo 
strate leadership in our country’s progres 
and to benefit themselves, their member 
and their home communities in the ba: 
gain.” In addition to appliance sales, RE 
borrowers are being encouraged to acce 
erate necessary construction and the pu 
chase of needed equipment. 


* * * * 


HE recession has created a speci 
problem for all regulated utility co: 
panies. The steady rise in prices notwit 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


standing declining business volume is 
only one of the “built-in inflators”’ which 
make this recession unique. This question 
can only be answered, in the opinion of 
C. P. GUERCKEN, assistant to the vice pres- 
ident of Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
whose article begins on page 819, by rec- 
ognition of the mutual interests which 
bind the utilities, the regulatory commis- 
sions, and the public. Nothing else will 
suffice if the nation’s interest is to be 
served, because inflation is here to stay, 
in this writer’s opinion. 


Mr. GUERCKEN is a native of New 
York, who was graduated (BS, ’31) from 
New York University in electrical engi- 
neering. He also studied economics, ac- 
counting, and finance at the London 
School of Economics. after which he 
staved in England and joined Edmund- 
son’s Electricity Corporation. He re- 
turned to the U. S. in 1940, where he 
joined Ebasco Services Incorporated. 


eg time ago, mention was made in 


this publication of a domestic electric 
service rate schedule used in Mexico 
which embodies the recycling principle. 
G. C. DELVAILLE, vice president of Cali- 
fornia Electric Power Company, in his 
article beginning on page 811, has ana- 
lyzed this schedule, which may seem 
strange to same rate engineers in the 
United States, but this author’s dealings 
with Mexican operations have convinced 
him that such a schedule has a scientific 
basis and fills a definite need. Mr. DeEL- 
VAILLE, the author, was born in France in 
1903, but came to the United States in his 
early youth, has resided here ever since 
1917, and has become an American citizen. 
He is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and started to 
work for the old Southern Sierras Power 
Company, which was the predecessor to 
the California Electric Power Company. 
Through the corporate affiliations of this 
company, Mr. DELVAILLE is also vice pres- 
ident of a Mexican company, Industrial 
Electrica Mexicana, S. A. de C.V. 


* * * * 


f peamene B. RreyNo.ps, whose article 
on the subway route to Socialism, 


C. P. GUERCKEN 


which begins on page 836, was born in 
Baltimore in 1888, and educated at Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute and Cornell 
University, from which he was gradu- 
ated as an electrical engineer. He started 
his career with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, and _ later 
switched to the General Electric Company 
at Lynn, Massachusetts. He first joined 
the New York city subway service with 
the old Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany in 1913, and after a brief interval in 
1917 and 1918, when he worked with the 
transit company in Baltimore and _ the 
United States Bureau of Mines in Wash- 
ington, he was engaged in subway work 
in New York city until he retired in 1949. 
Altogether this makes thirty-five years 
with the subway system. He was superin- 
tendent of power generation at the time of 
his retirement. 


SINCE then, bowever, he has devoted 
considerable time to conducting a cam 
paign for purposes of getting New Yor! 
city out of the power business. The cit) 
got into the nower business in 1940 when 
it took over three power plants as part 0! 
the subway system. Mr. REYNOLDs is < 
member of the Committee against Social 
ized Power in New York State. 


THE next number of this magazine wil 
be out June 19th. 


A. Citi 
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C om in 9g IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(June 19, 1958, issue) 
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"IT ALWAYS GETS DARK AT NIGHT" 


There is money in the small towns for the utility business, especially the electric utility 
business. This fact may seem self-evident to a good many people who are already in 
the utility business. But it may be overlooked in financial circles with respect to an 
electric utility which does not serve in at least one or more large-size cities and is not 
regarded, for that very reason, as a favorable investment. The fact remains that it gets 
just as dark at night in the small towns and in the rural and suburban areas as it does 
in the very large cities. And with the steady exodus of our population to suburbia 
and exurbia, the business opportunities seem even more promising in the future for 
companies already serving there. Harold H. Young, partner in Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., and well-known financial expert in the utility field, gives us some 
thought-provoking reading about the opportunities to be found for utility companie 
with stocks that do not always appear on the ''Big Board." 


TAX COST OF FEDERAL ELECTRIC POWER 


According to Bennett L. Smith, Fort Worth, Texas, attorney, federal commercial and 
industrial enterprise involves a heavy loss to taxpayers. Federally operated and allied 
electric projects brought in 1956-57 annual tax loss of at least $134.4 million to federal 
taxpayers and $60.5 million to state and local taxpayers. The adverse effect of the 
tax loss is more serious because it is expanding at a time when federal government 
expenses at all levels are increasing and tax revenues are decreasing with a busines: 
recession. The tax loss by itself requires reversal of the policy which has increased fed 
erally operated and subsidized electric output from less than one per cent to over 
20 per cent of the nation's total in twenty-five years. 


LOWER COSTS FOR PBX, MORE TRAFFIC AND REVENUE 


lt is not uncommon these days for very large hotels to have switchboard installation: 
and PBX call volume of a size which could accommodate a small city. Indeed, some 
private exchange operations, such as the Defense Department's Pentagon building in 
the Washington area, have enough extensions and call volume to take care of the serv 
ice in several fair-size cities. Meeting the repeatedly rising demand of hotel guests fo: 
telephone service of various kinds has not been an obvious or easy task for either the 
hotels or telephone companies. James H. Collins, author of business articles now re 
siding in Washington, D. C., has written an account of how the hotel men of two grea 
hotel chains asked the telephone men to come in, study, and correct their switchboarc 
problems. As a result, guests now dial direct, make more calls, and add to telephon« 


revenue. 


* 


Al SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washingtor 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others 
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R&S HAS THE KEY to “intelligent anticipation of facts” upon which rate increase 


applications can be solidly based—continuing monthly rate analyses, delivered in plenty 





of time for a ‘forward instead of a backward look’. 

The difference can be great in return on invested capital (which now should be 
614—7%) and in more favorable terms when seeking new capital for expansion. 

R & S “One Step” Method of Bill Analysis 
is simplicity itself to put into operation—we do 
all the work in our office on the machine illus- 
trated below (exclusive with R & S). The cost 
is infinitely lower and faster than by any other 
method. 

We would like to send you the complete 
story—a request to Dept. P-1 will bring you the 
booklet “THE ONE STEP METHOD OF 
BILL ANALYSIS’’—no obligation of course. 


RECORDING & 
STATISTICAL CORP. 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Maurice H, STans 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 


WiLiiamM A. McDONNELL 
President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


Francis E. WHITMER 
Vice president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, 
California. 


Eart WARREN 
Chief Justice, United States 
Supreme Court. 


CuHARLEs E. IDE 


President, Toledo Edison Company. 


CuHaArRLEs D. BREITEL 
Associate Justice, New York 


appellate division, first department. 


NATHAN M. PusEy 
President, Harvard University. 


L. F. SEyBoLp 
President, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company. 


—MoNTAIGNE 





“If we spend, we must pay. Eventually, we reach a 
day of reckoning.” 
* 


“This recession is going to be cured primarily in the 
market place, not on Capitol Hill.” 


9 


“The great challenge of our times is the continuous 
development of harmonious relationships between em- 
ployers and employees.” 


¥ 


“If a man is free only to do what his neighbor wishes, 
he is not truly free. American patriotism requires 
political allegiance but not uniformity in faith, in culture, 
or in sentiment. Unity does not involve uniformity.” 


¥ 


“Every time another electrical switch is turned to the 
‘on’ position we are being called upon to provide ever-in- 
creasing quantities of dependable electric service at the 
lowest possible price. That is what our customers have 
come to expect of us and that is what we must continue 
to do.” 

° 


“Engineers and physicists may be the last word at this 
point in our development, but whether we think in terms 
of yesterday’s technocracy or today’s fission-fusioneers, 
we know that theirs are not the natural vocations for the 
ordering of society, or the maintenance of freedom, or 
of peace or of justice.” 


¥ 


“T While recognizing] a serious emergency, it does not 
follow from this that it will serve the national interest 
if we and the other institutions in America’s system of 
education now throw over what we have been doing 
and embark on a frenetic, concentrated effort to produce 
tens, or hopefully, even hundreds of thousands more 
scientists and engineers.” 


¥ 


“If a fellow employee should ever tell you that he has 
not the chance that others had, remind him that ‘it is not 
so much the size of the dog in the fight that counts, but 
the size of the fight in the dog.’ Individual effort is not 
old-fashioned. The combined force of individuals makes 
a successful organization when it is intelligently directed 
into useful work. It is a fable and a fraud that the output 
of a group, organization, or company can be any greater 
than the input of individuals included in its membership. 
Let’s continue to set our individual goals high.” 
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VIEW OF THE CAPITAL... 


System Capability—kw Up 
Peak Load—kw Up 
Electric Sales—kwh Up 
Total Revenue ..Up 
Earnings per Common Share Up 
Dividends per Common Shar ..Up 
Property and Plant... ..Up 
Total Capitalization 


11.8% 
7.8 So 
7.7 Yo 
2.6 %o 
4.5 fo 
9.7 o 

11.6% 


excerpted from the 1957 Annual Report 
to stockholders. February 25, 1958 
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MATCHLESS SERVICE 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


in the -Nation’s Capital 





ep your field office or workshop on the job! 
gged INTERNATIONAL chassis and big-volume 

RO® Van bodies put men and materials “‘on loca- 
” with plenty of working space. All-steel bodies up 
16 ft. 7 in. long are factory-matched to highly 
meuverable truck chassis. Walk-in, walk-through in- 
al cab and body afford easy access to driving com- 
ment and van area. Low load floor reduces awkward 
ng. What’s more, bodies are three-way protected 
ritical areas against rust. Ask your INTERNATIONAL 
hler today about one of these easy-handling METRO 
s. GVW ratings to 16,000 lbs. Delivered to order 
dy for your job. 





Four-wheel-drive INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks with special bodies and equip- 
ment help your crews reach any job 
—on, off or above the highway! 


Extra power! Short stroke /NTER- 
NATIONAL six-cylinder engi? es de- 
liver more power for fast hi» hway 
cruising, off-highway pulli’:g and 
driving auxiliary equipment. 


INTER® 
tractio: 
light-d 


Cab ¢ 
feet ac 
for eff 
Minim 
winds 
“knee- 
~entr 


All-ty 
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NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS jcc 














INTER. ‘TIONAL Trucks with all-wheel-drive give you go- anywhere 
and power to run your auxiliary equipment. Wide choice of 
v chassis with factory-installed Service-Utility bodies. 


tractio: 
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Cab ¢ 
feet ac 
for eff 
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mfort! Seats are over five 


ss. There’s plenty of room 
ient operation of controls. 
n-distortion Sweep- Around 
ield gives safer view. No 
inning” doorway projections 
ind exit are easier. 


ck built! Rugged INTER- 
.L Truck chassis for special 


bodies are job-matched for lasting 
service. Entire unit can be delivered 
fully assembled by your INTERNA- 
TIONAL Branch or Dealer to save you 
time and money. 


Remember: INTERNATIONAL Trucks 
cost least to own! * See your INTER- 
NATIONAL Dealer for a truck that’s 
right for your job! 


/ statements in our files, from fleet operators throughout the U.S., back up this statement. 


Sicost least to own! 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Motor Trucks ¢ Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment ¢ McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





Why all the activity in New England Electric? 


TURNING TODAY’S ELECTRONIC IDEAS 
INTO TOMORROW’S ELECTRONIC PROFITS 


Exciting electronic ideas keep right on coming from New 
England scientists and engineers. Plentiful, too, are the 
specialized skills and facilities for turning these ideas into 
profitable electronic products. 


Today New England is firmly established as the nation’s 
top proving ground for tomorrow’s top industries. And 
New England Electric keeps right on building to meet the 
growing power demands of this robust industrial area... where 
unmatched living and working conditions attract and hold the 
cream of the country’s scientists and engineers. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
Yew Englands La —and profit, too, for farsighted folks.in other sections of the 


country who have investments in New England business and 
A note to our Area Development ° 
Department, Room H, 441 Stuart industry. 
Street, Boston 16, will bring you 
prompt information about good 
New England plant locations. 


NE W ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





LIFE FORCE 


for Industrial Growth 
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Power, fuel, energy—the stock-in-trade of privately 
owned utilities—gain increasing importance in the 
nation’s economic development. 


This past year has seen the opening and operation of 
the first nuclear power plants—initial steps toward 

a new era of progress. 

Already experienced in working with leading companies, 


this bank values its opportunities for association with 
the initiative and achievements of the utility industry. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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bifelines of the nation / 


P laying a dynamic role in the economy 
of our nation, the investor-owned Utility 
Industry continues to expand its life- 
lines of service. Not only meeting the 
needs of today’s consumers, but prepar- 
ing also for an atomic age, Utilities are 


faced with enormous capital expansion ~ 


requirements. 


To assist in the many financial complexi- 
ties accompanying this growth, Irving 
specialists are ready with new and sound 
approaches. Our Analytical Studies, 
Seminars, and Round Tables, may bring 
added vitality to your capital planning, 
financing, or cultivation of the financial 
community. 


For more information, call Public Utilities Department at DIgby 43500 
or write us at One Wall Street 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $130,000,000 
Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 


Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 
Georcr A. Murpny, President 


Public Utilities Department—Joun F. Cuitps, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








NHEN TROUBLE STRIKES... 





KNOW - DON’T GUESS -HOW YOUR 
PROTECTIVE SYSTEM OPERATED 


with the HAMILTON AUTOMATIC OSCILLOGRAPH, RS-9 THIRTY 


... provides proof of sequence of relay and breaker operation... 
a permanent, accurate record of what happens when a fault occurs. 


H.. MILTON 
WATC:i COMPANY 


He FHAWAY 
STRU/:ENT DIVISION 


B00 E. Jewe Ave., Denver 22, Colo. 


The Hamilton Oscillograph, RS-9 
Thirty, provides constant vigilance over 
your high voltage lines. It shows when 
a relay or breaker protecting the line is 
slow acting or erratic...often indicating 


faulty equipment before it can cause 
costly down-time. 

The RS-9 Thirty stands by, constantly 
monitoring your system with as many as 


Send for an actual chart 
RS-9 
Oscillograph. See _ for 


recorded by an 


yourself how easily the 
chart can be analyzed. 
Mail the coupon TODAY. 
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Is 


32 channels. Then, within 2 milliseconds 
after a fault occurs, it is automatically at 
work recording the transient wave forms 
giving you a sharp, easy-to-read record 
of everything that happens to you 
system for the duration of the fault. 
Also available—a 14 channel auto 
matic oscillograph, RS-9 Fourteen; and 
an automatic record developer, SD-10. 
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you can count on quality performance 


Sharing the same high quality of 
the plants Ebasco designs and 
builds are the many consulting 
services Ebasco offers. 


One of these services—account- 
ing and office systems and meth- 
ods—helps companies meet the 
challenge of ever-increasing com- 
plications and costs in this im- 
portant area of operations. An 
Ebasco methods improvement 
program can help point the way 
to better service and lower costs 


for your company. These pro- 
grams are based on years of con- 
centrated experience with com- 
panies large and small—and 
backed by continual research in 
new methods and up-to-date ma- 
chine equipment. 


For more information about our 
accounting and office systems and 
methods services, write: Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, Systems 
and Methods Department, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING + DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ¢ FINANCIAL AND. BUSINESS 

STUDIES ¢ INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS * INSURANCE, PENSIONS AND SAFETY « PURCHASING, 

INSPECTION AND EXPEDITING « RATES AND PRICING ¢ RESEARCH «+ SALES AND PUBLIC 

RELATIONS ¢ SPACE PLANNING + SYSTEMS, METHODS AND BUDGETS « TAX « VALUATION 
AND APPRAISAL ¢ WASHINGTON OFFICE 
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Challenging career opportunities are avath 
able for qualified engineers. For further 
formation, write to our Personne! Directo 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
DALLAS - PORTLAND, (RE. 
SAN FRANCISCO . WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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085 P.G.and E. construction projects 
ow underway...and more coming! 


are ava 
urther i 


Direc 80 miiiion (65% of it in pay checks) —that’s 
G. ard E.’s 1958 construction program... 
t new dams, power plants, atomic develop- 
ent, gs and electric lines, substations, water 
| orks and other facilities. 


hy al! the building? Every day there are 
00 nev Californians...by 1965 three million 
2 expected! Industry, agriculture and 





commerce are expanding tremendously, too. 
Keeping ahead of that kind of growth, present 
and future, takes some doing—today! 


And that’s why P.G.and E. continues full- 
blast with its tremendous expansion program 
...so Northern and Central California will have 
plenty of low-cost gas and electricity for better 
living, farming and manufacturing. 


P-G“E: 


Pacifie Gas and Electric Company 











because 
economy 
always counts... 
count 
on 
Appeal 
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APPEAL PRINTING bf dep 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED ° ESTABLISHED 1889 Prospectuses Dpper ¢ 
130 CEDAR ST., N.Y.6 + TELEPHONE: WOrth 4-3033 Municipal Offerings an fro 
Market Letters Backe 
5 a re . es Annual Reports ; 

Financial Printing Specialists Proxy Materia eindu 

Registration Statements ualifiec 

and all other types of : 

Financial, Corporate nom: 

and Legal Printing Multi 


peated 















Cae i has * ‘ ° a mm? 
r large segment of Duke Power Company’s 75-mile, 230 KV Riverbend-Tiger Line. 
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ANACONDA ACSR was installed 






CSR? Put Anaconda’s 50 years of transmission 
cable experience to work for you 
























om the very finest engineered product . . . to 
perior workmanship . . . to on-the-job assist- 
ce... there is no one better prepared to 
ve you today with ACSR than Anaconda. 


oducin: top quality transmission cable requires 

pre tha a ready supply of metal—copper or alu- 

inum. '!he most vital ingredient of good cable is 

e maniiiacturer’s cable experience. 

The choice of metals may change, depending on 

nomic or other considerations. But cable require- : : aT 
UNIQUE THREE-REEL TRUCK was used to install cable—795 Mcm, 


ents a: | the skills and knowledge involved in mak- 
oO” by) a a. é p yi x. 
bg dep. dil: eemmaatnn tame de wt: Whallin 26/7 ACSR from Anaconda. Three reels at once sped work 


ppper o: aluminum . . . it will pay you to call on the 
an fror; Anaconda. 
acond: i ‘ “ 9 ‘ ‘ 
Backe:' by the broadest line of wire and cable in Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, 
bladiasiry, baa silk dieaas nay a New York 4, New York. 
ndu: y, in both copper and aluminum, he is best 
ualifie’ ‘o help you arrive at the most practical and 





P.S. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. Anaconda field engineers have 


nomi: il g os 0) eee : : 
Multi Paget to y _— cable — ds. : worked in advisory capacity on hundreds of complex jobs. 
wa manufacturing facilities — strategically They are ready to put their experience and knowledge to work 
cated cross the country — assure speedy service. on your problem. 57368PUF 









Ask the Man from ANACONDA’ 


for ALUMINUM WIRE & CABLE 





ENRICO FERMI ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


100,000 Kw Capacity 
Under Construction Near Monroe, Michigan 
by 
POWER REACTOR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
and 
THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
Architect-Engineer for the Reactor Plant 





COMMONWEALTH SERVICES INC. 


New York, N.Y. Jackson, Mich. Washington, D.C. Houston, Te*. 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organization 








757 Days 
from now... 





...in 1960...California is des- 
tined to become the largest 
State in the Union. Before 
then, Los Angeles will have 
become the second largest 
city in the United States. 


Southern California is al- 
ready the nation’s first area in 
everything from the produc- 
tion of new homes to canned 
seafood, refrigerators, petro- 
leum products and dozens of 
other goods and services. 


Southern California Edison 
Company, a business-man- 
aged electric utility, serves the 
fastest-growing part of one of 
the nation’s fastest-growing, 
most diversified areas. 


COMPANY 


EDISON BUILDING * 601 WEST FIFTH STREET » LOS ANGELES 53, CALIFORNIA 
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UNITS NUMBER 4 AND 5 OF 


The DAYTON POWER and LIGHT COMPANY 


\" ime 


Bd 








With the addition of unit 4 now nearing com- 
pletion and unit 5 to follow in a few months — 
The Frank M. Tait Station will increase The 
Dayton Power and Light Company’s system 
generating capacity from 510 megawatts to 
770 megawatts. 


The extension, carefully planned to match the 
architectural style of the original structure, 


STATIO 


DAYTON, Dh 


contains two new 130 megawatt turbine gener- 
ators, operating at 2400 psig with 1050°F 
initial temperature and 1000°F reheat teniper- 
ature. These units will be supplied with sicam 
from two of the first sub-critical monotube 
boilers installed in the United States. 


Gilbert Associates, Inc., is proud to have been se- 
lected to participate in the engineering and cesign 
of this plant extension. 


ASSOCIATES, iN6G 


ILBERT 
ENGINEERS AND CONSLLTAN 


~~ —” READING, PENNSYLVANI 
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Mr. Businessman... 


THERE’S GOOD NEWS ON 
FLORIDA’S BUSINESS FRONT, T00! 


Gone are the days when Florida was only a vacation fun 
center.Today new hundreds of business firms every month 
are setting up shop in various parts of the Sunshine State 

. coming to stay and prosper! Here are some of the 
reasons why... perhaps they apply to your business, too: 


MANPOWER — Workers are happier, stay on the job, 


do better work. Skilled technicians easier to recruit. 


MARKETS—crowing greater by the day— in Florida, the 
Southeastern U.S., neighboring Latin America. 


GOVERNMENTS — Friendly to business at state and 


local levels; no punitive tax levies. 


COSTS — Lower than elsewhere in con- 
struction, maintenance, many other 
phases because of mild-climate economies. 


TRANSPORTATION — Tops in air, rail, 


highway, sea facilities. Florida leads the 
Nation in number of ports of entry. 


. plus dependable electric power, 


assured by the greatest expansion in FP &L history! 


pan 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ea Vi 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
This advertisement is part of our continuing program...'‘HELPING BUILD FLORIDA” 
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1 wish we had more personnel 
and time to prepare this study 
for a new power plant and site. 


Your regular staff is overloaded now. 
Call in the specialists and let them 
carry the peak load. 
How about Pioneer? 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


- 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Give your 
non-routine 
operations 
to Pioneer 


Design and Consulti 

Engineering Servic 
Pioneer has specialized in 4 
ing power plants for 56 ye 
offers design service for fos: 
hydro and atomic plants. It 
assist in forecasting load g 
in site selection, in purchasi 
expediting of equipment andi 
pervising construction. Pio 
other services include subs 
transmission and distributi 
dies and design. 


Services in Regulatory M 
Pioneer offers its services™ 
phases of Federal, State and 
regulation including the rate 
depreciation analysis, costo 
ice studies, market analysis, 
cate proceedings and rate ofr 


Corporate Services 
Pioneer’s services in corp 
matters include businessand 
agement engineering advic 
nancial, accounting and taxco 
and insurance and pension 
and programming. !t opera 
stock transfer and dividend 
bursement service and mai 
stock ledgers when ‘lesired. 


On your letterhead, w:'te for 4 
booklet, ‘Pioneering New Ho 
in Power."’ Describes, illus 
Pioneer’s engineerin; services 
corporate services, frim finan¢ 
operation. 





lesired. 





LINDEN GENERATING STATION 


of Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


Built at a cost of $100,000,000, this new 
“giant” has two units of 225,000 kilowatt ca- 
pacity each and is designed so that additional 
uniis can be added as needed. Our total gen- 
erciing capacity is now 2,500,000 kilowatts — 
an increase of 100% since 1945 — and two 
other stations are already under construction. 


In 1958 we will spend over $160,000,000 in 
plent construction and expansion of our electric 
and gas facilities. What better ‘‘proof of faith" 


in New Jersey and the future? 


“THE BIG SWAP”’ 


. » « makes Linden Generating Station the 
nation’s most efficient. In simple terms: 


¢ We furnish steam to nearby Esso. 
e We receive fuel oil from Esso. 

¢ We receive water from Esso. 

© We sell electricity to Esso. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


A-161-58 











Bridge to tomorrow... 


A fourth generating unit was placed in operation at our Oak Creek 
power plant in October, 1957. The addition brings capacity at Oak 
Creek up to 500,000 kilowatts and the capacity of our system to 1,375,- 
610 kilowatts. A fifth generating unit of 250,000 kilowatts capacity, 
now under construction at Oak Creek, is scheduled for completion in 
the winter of 1959-60. 


Growth at Oak Creek is part of a current expansion program which 
is designed to recognize not only the realities of today’s requirements 
but also to serve as a “bridge to tomorrow.” Planned expenditures of 
approximately $40-million in 1958 for additional electrical facilities are 
based on such growth factors as the Milwaukee metropolitan area’s 8th 
place as an industrial center, 3rd place as a consumer of steel — on the 
record of 440 new industries added since 1945 with an annual payroll 
of $63-million — on the $10-million project to prepare Milwaukee’s 
harbor for the St. Lawrence Seaway which may well usher in a new 
era of industrial expansion in the areas we serve. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY SYSTERo: 





HANDLING 
CONVEYORS... 


a”, == "ag 


General view m 600 tph Coal suaitiony 3 Installation. 


At the new Astoria Plant, 


Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 


Chute arrangement at sampler and automatic weighing sta- 
tion, also showing tramp iron chutes at the magnetic pulley. 


Low COST COAL HANDLING IS PLANNED 


with three factors in mind: 


® Efficiency 
® Economy of installation and operation 


® Low maintenance costs 


--CO Corporation treats these factors in all bulk 
tandling problems with the skill and knowledge that 
comes only with experience. 


WRITE FOR — go ia 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE Motorized tripper with bunker seal. 


(-Co CORPORATION 


594 industrial Avenue Paramus, N. J. A reputation for 


COlfax 1-1414 Dependability is aoe 
most valued possession 


ONVEYING SYSTEMS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Most of the mineral 

and chemical wealth 

in Treasure Chest Land 

has never known shovel 

or drill — awaiting 

America’s next big 

industrial development 
Although more than 700 mines of all types are in oper- 
ation, the great mineral wealth of Treasure Chest Land 
is still virtually untouched. The same thing is true of 


the enormous stores of basic raw chemicals in this vast 
four-state area in which Utah Power & Light Co. serves. 


By the logic of circumstances — rich resources, grow- 
ing market, plenty of elbow room — America’s next big 
industrial development is already underway in Treasure 
Chest Land. It is worth your serious study. 


Detailed information is pre- 
sented in our brochure, “A 


Treasure Chest in the Growing 
West.” For a copy, write, wire 
’ a or phone to W. A. Huckins, 


Manager, Business Develop- 

W qi 7 ment Department, Dept. 11, 
4 Utah Power & Light Co., Salt 

Lake City 10, Utah. Inquiries 


J [| 5 k | held in strict confidence. 
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p> j Complete Banking Service 






> A Publie Utility Department 









> 


146 Years’ Experience 








Te FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, since 1812 has helped 


finance every important source of energy America has known—from the water 





wheel to great electric and gas systems and interstate pipelines. 





To make this background of experience quickly available, the Bank has 
established a special Public Utility Department. This Department is staffed by 
officers who are thoroughly familiar with all phases of utility financing. It is their 






job to focus the Bank’s full resources through one channel to provide effective 





assistance to the industry in financing its tremendous construction program. 





For all types of commercial banking service, please call on us. 





The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 














71 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates 


First in World Wide Banking 


78 Branches Throughout Greater New York 











Aember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














Why fine new power 
plants everywhere 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value .. . 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
write for literature. 


Robertson 


Q-Panels 


H. H. Robertson Company 
2424 FARMERS BANK BLDG. °* PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





—-—--—-------7 


Q-Panel walls grace the new El ama P bad a 
Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was desi ae F 
by Duquesne Light Company’s ‘(ngine@iieig 
and Construction Department. The D 
Corporation was General Contracior, 




















Q-Panel walls (above) go up ai 
any weather because they ar« 
hung in place, not piled up. 


More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Pan 
to enclose the impressive Haw 
Electric Station (left) of the Kans 
souri, Power and Light Company 
vices, Inc., designed and built th: 


NAME 





FIRM 


ADDRESS 
PUFI 
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ower in 
Oklahoma... 


Oklah 


IS NOW 


a Gas and Electric Company's faith in the commercial 
11 development of Oklahoma is shown by the fact that 
<imately 500,000 kw of new generating capacity in both 
outdoor plants has been placed in service since 1953, 
ating increased demand. In addition, a 240,000 kw unit 
der construction and will be the largest in the system. 
s designed for 2000 psig, 1000 F, reheat 1000 F, and is 

being installed near Oklahoma City. 








ARBUCKLE GENERATING STATION 
OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
78,000 kw—1 Unit 


FULL COLOR BROCHURE out- 
lining the scope of Sargent & Lundy 
services will be sent on request. 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
ENGINEERS 


140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








lf your problem concerns EF T i L 4 T Y 4 AT E § 7 


you will want these two companion volumes 


Preparing 
for the 
Utility 

Rate Case 


by Francis X. Welch, 

B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 
320 pages 
Price $10 


MONG the values of this compilation of experiences 
taken from the records of actual rate cases, are the 
reviews of methods and procedures, which have been | 

found helpful in — 


> simplifying and speeding up rate 
case groundwork 
& saving time and expense of participants 
= 
cutting down “lag losses” 


Pm increasing the confidence of investors 


all of which are in the public interest. 


The volume does not offer a program of standardized 
procedures for rate case preparation, but reviews the 
plain and practical methods that have been used. 


The chapter headings indicate the coverage: 


The Birth of the Utility Rate Case 
Public Relations and the Rate Case 
The Birth of Utility Company Rate Opposition 
The Nature of the Utility Rate Proceeding 
Events Leading Up to the Rate Case 
Selection and Function of the Attorney 
The Grand Strategy of the Rate Case 
The Mechanics of Rate Case Preparation 
Proof of the Rate Base 
The Completed Rate Base—Overheads, Land, 
Depreciation, Working Capital 
Completing the Rate Base; Working Capital 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Expenses, Continued— 
Annual Depreciation 
The Rate of Return 
Rate Adjustments—Allocations 


Conduct 
of the 
Utility 

Rate Case 


by Francis X. Welch, 

B. Litt., UL. B, UL. MM. 
400 p iges 
Price 512.50 


HIS companion volume deals with those proc dural 

matters which come after the preparatory staxes of 
the rate case. It presents for the first time the practical 
problems of conducting the case — 


> filing the application 
& introducing the evidence 


& examining the witnesses, ete. 


In fact, it explains the time-saving and effective ways of 
making the step-by-step progress toward the rate decision, 
including information concerning the requirements for 
appeal and review. 


Here are the chapter headings: 
Assisting In the Rate Case Preparation 
The Formal Approach to the Rate Case 
The Attorney-Client Relationship 
Preparing The Petition or Application 
Preparing the Testimony 
Parties—Rate Complaints—Rate Investigations 
Negotiations Before Hearing— 
Prehearing Proceedings 
Setting and Opening The Hearing 
Examination In Chief 
Cross-Examination and Rebuttal 
Evidence in a Rate Case 
The Case for Complainants or Rate 
Increase Protestants 
The Expert Witness 
Motions, Interlocutory Procedures, Argume: s, 
Briefs and Decisions 
Appeal and Review 


Never before has anyone attempted to bring together, in relatively small compass, a compe able 


exposition and guide. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC.. Publishers 
NEW BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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ott W smallest — 


000 kVa Brown Boveri single- 
fe autotransformer 


7 en weight per kVA 


Eacn single-phase, Schnabel-car-designed-unit weighing 441 000 Ibs 
o 


(including oil) was shipped completely assembled with coolers except for the 
igh voltage bushings which were removed for transport. Two days after arrival of the 
transformers they were ready for energization 


[n successful operation since Oct 


1957, these transformers are an 


important addition to Brown Boveri’s vast experience in designing 
and manufacturing transmission equipment for 400 kV and higher 
system voltages of the future 


Write for further information. 


BROWN BOVERI CORPORATION 


19 RECTOR STREET — NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex. 


¢ Denver, Colo. * 


. * Jacksonville, Fla, 
Roanoke, 


Atlenta, Go. * Birmingham, Alo. * Boston, Mass. * Buffalo, N. Y. * Charlotte, N. C. © Chicago, Ill. * leveled, O. 
Detroit, Mich. * Hamilton, O 
Miami Fla. * Minneapolis, Minn. * New Orleans, Lo. * New York, N. 4g * Pasadena, Cal. * Pittsburgh, Po. ° Portland, Ore. 
Va. * San Francisco, Cal. * San Juan, P 
NE 5, 1958 PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


* Kansas City, Mo. * Knoxville, Tena: 
. R. © Syracuse, N. Y. ¢ Tucson, Ariz. TRE, 
37 








“IT WONDERS ME” 





This strange “caravan” recently rolled through the heart 
of the Pennsylvania dutch country ... a 52-wheel, double 
cab “monster” which looked as though it were coming 
and going at the same time. It drew the traditional local 
expression of perplexity: “It wonders me!” 


A 150-ton transformer was being hauled to 
location as part of a $3 million PP&L substation 
project and part of a continuing program of 
construction to meet the growing electrical needs 
of Central Eastern Pennsylvania. PP&L’s con- 
struction expenditures have averaged over $30 
million annually since 1946. Over the next five 
years, they are expected to average nearly $40 
million yearly. 

This continues to be our program, regardless 
of the current economic situation, because we 
believe that the future for Central Eastern 
Pennsylvania is one of substantial growth. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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12’ TON 
POWERHOUSE 
ON RUBBER 


af 


Minneapolis Gas Company's 12%-ton P&H truck crane stacking 41-foot lengths of 24-inch pipe. 


If ever a crane was built for the rugged 
lift-and-go” duty of the utility field, it’s 
the ’«H 105A-TC! Lifts a genuine 12% tons 
ata practical 12-ft. radius—handles 70-ft. boom 
and 2\)-ft. jib. Super mobile carrier gets you from 
job t job... fast! 

He:e are features that give you more for your 
mon:v with the P&H 105A-TC: 


* Yriple-safe, independent planetary 
‘00m hoist lowers boom under power 


* Smooth, fast, lively swings with P&H 
“live roller circle” 


e Rugged, 6 x 4 carrier—readily con- 
vertible to 6 x 6 

e P&éH power box design—all parts 
running in oil 

¢ Hydraulic controls for smooth, fast 
operation 


There are other important advantages you should 
know about—advantages that explain why more 
P&H cranes are sold than any other truck cranes. 
Get these facts from your PxH dealer. Or write 
for complete information. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


Construction & Mining Division 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


P&H ; 
LINE Crawler cranes 20 through 87% -ton capacity. Truck crane. 10 through 70-ton capacity. Crawler excavators % through 4 cu. yards. 








Located on a 530-acre site, this plant was completed 
last year. it contains facilities for all phases of reac- 
tor work except the fabrication of heavy components. 
Research and development facilities include Mate- 
rials Development, Chemical, Metallurgical, Elec- 
tronic and Mechanical Laboratories. Now under con- 
struction on the site is the country's first nuclear 
submarine prototype to be built at other than AEC- 
owned properties. 


(ABOVE)—Partiai view of Fuel Element Manufactur- 
ing Plant at Windsor. This plant includes an 80-foot 
high building where the intricate job of reactor core 
assembly is performed. 


(BELOW)—Preparing a reactor for test in one of 


Windsor’s two Critical Assembly buildings. Facilities . 


for reactor testing include equipment for chemical 
analyses, spectrography, spectrometry, destructive 
and non-destructive tests. 
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NUCLEAR 


ait, 


DIVISION, Windsor, 
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On these pages are shown Combustion’s fa 
ities for the design, development, manufact 
and test of complete nuclear reactor syste 
including both light and heavy con:pone 
... These facilities, fully staffed by «cienti 
and technicians, enable the Compa 

sign and manufacture full-scale nucl: 


installations for any requirements -civil 


COMBUST!'0O 


Combustion Engine: ring Buil 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; CLEAR REAC 
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md que ified to serve the nuclear field in the 
elop rent of Materials, Mechanisms and 
5, and to provide such special services 
Consulting, Radiation Surveys, and 

| and Biological Analyses. Informa- 

1ese special services is available and 


nt on request. 
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This 520-foot building contains the speciall 
designed equipment required for the manufacture 
of heavy nuclear components. Extremely close toler: 
ances, fine finishes and surgical cleanliness are 
requisites in the production of these massive vessels, 






: The reactor vessel for the Shippingport Station of 
| Duquesne Light Company—the country’s first full 


scale nuclear power plant—was constructed in this 
building. 


i 
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(ABOVE)—Reactor vessel being machined on large 
horizontal boring mill at Chattanooga. Other speciall 
designed equipment for heavy component fabrica 
tion includes cladders, submerged arc and pressurg 
welders, and optical alignment devices. 


(BELOW)—15-million voit Betatron X-raying reacto 
vessel welds. Other Chattanooga testing facilities 
include equipment for ultrasonic and metailographid 
examination. 
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part of Ameri 


-- Where families use 
more natura] &as per 
household than in an 

Comparable Section mA 
he country. 


Throughout its service territory—in Ohio, THE COLUMB) 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, pe Ant 
” coLuMBIA HYDROCARBON 
120 EAST 41st STREET, NE® 


Virginia, Maryland and southern New 
CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, 170 


York _ natural gas continues to be the AVENUE, S.E., CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA. COLUMBUS 
OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, 99 NORTH FRONT ST., COLUNS 


4 PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AN’ 
preferred fuel for home and industry. PANY, 800 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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T 


North 
ver Association be- 


and P 


gins a 


ness practice 


hursday—5 


est Electric Light 


ounting and busi- 
conference, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Friday—6 


Public Utilities Association 

of the Virgintas begins ac- 

cident prevention confer- 
ence, Roanoke, Va. 


Saturday—7 


Colorado Broadcasters As- 

sociation ends two-day 

meeting, Colorado Springs, 
( ‘olo. 


Sunday—8 


National Assoctation of 

Electric Distributors beg'ns 

annual national convention, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Monday—9 


Edison 
begins 


Electric Institute 
mnual_ convention, 


Boston, Mass. 


€ 


Tuesday—10 


Annual Appalachian Un- 

derground Corrosion Short 

Course begins, West Vir- 

ginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Wednesday—11 


National Society of Pro- 

fessional Engineers begins 

annual meeting, St. Louts, 
Mo. 


Thursday—12 


American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers ends 
four-day materials han- 
dling conference, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 





Fourt/ 


mation 
Cong) 


Amer 
trical 
sumn 


Buffa: 


Friday—13 


International Auto- 
Exposition and 

s end, New York, 
N.Y. 


Saturday—14 


Michigan Electric Assocta- 

tion will hold annual con- 

vention, Mackinac Island, 

Mich. June 22-25. Advance 
notice. 


Sunday—15 


American Society of Me- 

chanical Engineers begins 

semiannual meeting, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Monday—16 


New York Telephone As- 

sociation begins annual con- 

vention, Schroon Lake, 
Nay. 








uesday—17 


n Institute of Elec- 
ngineers will hold 
general meeting, 
N. Y. June 22-27. 
idvance notice. 


@ 





Wednesday—18 


American Society of Test- 
ing Materials will hold an- 
nual meeting, Boston, Mass. 


June 22-27. Advance notice. 





Thursday—19 


Washington-Oregon Tele- 
phone Associations begin 
convention, Port- 


land, Ore. 


annual 





Friday—20 


Virginia Broadcasters As- 
sociation ends two-day 
meeting, Irvington, Va. 




















Fuel Charge Installed in First U. S. Full-scale 
Atomic Power Plant 


The heart of the nation’s first full-scale atomic electric-generating 
station — this 58-ton, multimillion dollar nuclear core, or fuel 
charge—is shown at Shippingport, Pennsylvania, as it was 
slowly being lowered into position with its fuel. 
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The Electric Company and 


The National Economy 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the Edison Electric In- 

stitute meets in Boston June 9th. The theme of this forthcoming 

gathering has been keyed to the ability and determination of the 

electric utility industry to accept the responsibility for meeting 

the entire power load of the nation’s economy in the years to come. 

It is a grave responsibility, but tn the light of past performance, 
it will be done and done well. 


By J. W. McAFEE* 
PRESIDENT, EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


TREMENDOUSLY interesting side light 
on the economic events of the past 
six months is the effect—or lack of 

effect—of the general business downturn 
on our electric utility industry. The reces- 
sion has tested and proven an aspect of 
the industry that has long been almost 
axiomatic. That is, its great stability. 
*Also president of Union Electric Company of 


Missouri, For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 


This factor is one of many contribu- 
tions the industry makes to our social 
order. Its effect is very broad and is bene- 
ficial in several important respects to the 
nation. 

The reduction in business activity in 
recent months has, naturally, reduced sales 
of units of power to heavy industry sub- 
stantially. Nevertheless, total dollar vol- 
ume of sales for the first quarter of 1958 
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generally exceeds those for the same 
period of 1957. The increase may not rep- 
resent a wholly adequate return on the very 
large sums being invested annually in ad- 
ditional facilities and more efficient plant, 
but it is sufficient to provide a high degree 
of security to investors in electric company 
securities and for the wages of those 
employed. This encouraging result is 
very largely attributable to the continued 
healthy growth in residential use. 


HE great convenience of electrical liv- 

ing is so well accepted and so valued 
that customers are very loath to go back 
to their earlier, nonelectric ways of doing 
things. What is more, they continue to 
add electric conveniences in the very face 
of reduced personal income. 


The housewife who finds it necessary 
to give up help which she has in more 
prosperous times finds an economical sub- 
stitute in electrical appliances. By adding 
to those she already has, she can often do 
all of the housework and still have suffi- 
cient time and energy remaining to give 
her family the attention it needs. The 
wonder of mechanical production is no 
stranger to the modern homemaker. By 
powering mechanical tools, electricity be- 
came a productive substitute for human 
energy in the plant—it is fast accomplish- 
ing much the same result in the home. 

There are many other reasons for the 
increase in residential consumption during 
periods of reduced spending in general. 
More time is spent in the home. Enter- 
tainment is provided by the things most 
of us already have available—radio, tele- 
vision, record player, light to read and 
work by, and other items too numerous 
to mention. 
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The cost of using electricity is so small 
in comparison to the benefits derived from 
the various appliances that hardly anyone 
can justify not using them fully. 


HE present trend recalls the earlier 

record for stability established by our 
industry under the much more trying con- 
ditions of the early thirties. 

From 1929 to 1932 the aggregate net 
profit of U. S. manufacturing companies 
was wiped out entirely. It was $4.5 billion 
in 1929 but 1932 showed a deficit of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. The 
electric utility industry continued to op- 
erate profitably throughout the period. In 
the 1938 recession, manufacturing com- 
panies’ earnings were off 40 per cent ; elec- 
tric utility industry off only 11 per cent. 

Our industry is not only in itself stable, 
but it also exerts a stabilizing influence on 
the whole economy. Our construction pro- 
gram, necessarily scheduled on a long- 
term basis, commits us to heavy invest- 
ment in capital goods year in and year out, 
regardless of short-term fluctuations in 
business. 

This year is a good example, with $5.2 
billion budgeted for construction by elec- 
tric utilities across the nation. This is 10.5 
per cent higher than last year’s $4.7 billion. 


HE industry’s long record of stable 
earnings makes financing of this huge 
construction program at reasonable rates 
relatively easy. This, in turn, has some 
stabilizing effect on the money market 
and has two other important results. 
One, it yields more taxes to the federal 
and local governments in a period when 
public revenue is sorely needed. In 1957 
the investor-owned power companies paid 
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The Challenge of Nuclear Science 


CC HE development of nuclear science is very much in the minds of 

the public. In the field of power production from nuclear fuels, the 
electric companies have been among the leaders. There is a very good pos- 
sibility that it will some day provide the means for cheaper power produc- 
tion. There is the certainty that at some time in the future we will no longer 
have an abundance of conventional fuels and may, of necessity, be obliged 
to turn to the use of atomic power. There is no nuclear reactor that anyone 
can build today that will give as good an economic result as a modern con- 

ventional power plant.” 





a total of $1.8 billion in federal, state, and 
local taxes. In many localities, the power 
company is the largest taxpayer in the 
area it serves and since variations in its 
local tax payments are universally on the 
upside, it promises an assured income for 
city, county, and state governments. Our 
contribution, through taxes, to the federal 
government was $1.1 billion. There seems 
little prospect that this total will be re- 
duced in the foreseeable future. 

Two, it provides employment in the 
capital goods industries. Our industry’s 
ratio of capital investment to annual rev- 
enue—in the neighborhood of $4 invested 





for every dollar taken in—is among the 
highest of all types of business. 


AS ironic aspect of our business is that 
the very reliability of our service 
tends to prevent full public realization of 
the importance of our role in the com- 
munity. We satisfy the individual’s every 
demand without his ever putting his mind 
to the matter. Our plants, usually in out- 
of-the-way spots, have little glamour for 
those outside the industry. Improvement 
in electrical living has come over such a 
long period, in so many different ways, 
has been so consistent that few people 
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realize the sales promotion effort that has 
been exerted. Similarly, the steady ad- 
vances in power technology have been the 
unique effect of reducing prices in a period 
of inflation. The average cost per unit of 
power—that is, per kilowatt-hour—to the 
residential user in 1957 was the lowest 
ever recorded; yet, because the customer’s 
increasing usage prevents his bill from 
decreasing, he is usually unaware of these 
accomplishments. 

There is a long tradition in the industry 
of persistently seeking the greatest possi- 
ble efficiency of operation and keeping the 
price of our service low. All of the costs 
involved in the business we do have risen 
steadily and alarmingly. They are catch- 
ing up with the very best efforts of the 
industry to find offsetting advantages, 
larger and more efficient machines, and 
more efficient methods. If the trend con- 
tinues, great increases will be unavoidable. 


N° community can afford to depend 

upon a supplier of its electric service 
which is financially weak. The opportunity 
to use modern equipment, incorporating 
the technological improvements that are 
continually being made, depends upon 
having credit which will attract capital at 
reasonable rates. There is always lively 


competition for the investor’s dollar and 


our service can be kept adequate and reli- 
able only by making a financial showing 
which meets that competition. 

The development of nuclear science is 
very much in the minds of the public. In 
the field of power production from nu- 
clear fuels, the electric companies have 
been among the leaders. There is a very 
good possibility that it will some day pro- 
vide the means for cheaper power produc- 
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tion. There is the certainty that at some 
time in the future we will no longer have 
an abundance of conventional fuels and 
may, of necessity, be obliged to turn to 
the use of atomic power. 

There is no nuclear reactor that anyone 
can build today that will give as good an 
economic result as a modern conventional 
power plant. What do we have to gain by 
engaging in a race to produce the greatest 
quantity of what for us is an uneconomic 
facility? 

Let us not waste our strength in racing 
toward someone else’s goal. 

Rather, our goal should be quality. We 
should build sufficient of each promising 
reactor type to test its potentials fully. Let 
us use our energy to pursue the science 
of matter to the end that we develop a 
reactor system that will represent a for- 
ward step in our productive ability. 


HAT if fuel availability and cost in 

other countries justify a different 
approach overseas? Does that warrant our 
ignoring our advantages and pursuing a 
wasteful course here? 

It is possible that building a large quan- 
tity of nuclear power capacity would 
temporarily make an impression abroad. 
However, the factor which has given us 
world leadership is the use of our national 
resources in the most efficient and econom- 
ical manner to attain superiority in ability 
to produce. It has given us the highest 
standard of living; it has won our wars 
and it is a course which will serve us in 
the long-run future. 

The electric utility industry is and has 
been for some time quite active in the field 
of nuclear power. Three nuclear power 
plants in which utility companies are par- 
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ticipating were completed and began op- 
eration in 1957. There are four more im- 
portant projects on which construction is 
under way and there are at least two more 
for which definite commitments have been 
made. 

In addition, a great many companies are 
active participants in research groups with 
objectives which it is hoped and believed 
will lead to additional projects. 


fons industry has definite plans for the 

expenditure of approximately $500 
million on these projects. About one-half 
of that amount will have been actually ex- 
pended by the end of 1959. The excite- 
ment about atomic power has obscured 
the fact that it has always been a slow 
and expensive process to convert a scien- 
tific discovery into economic producing 
facilities. 

When the genius of Thomas Edison 
invented a practical process for producing, 
transmitting, and using energy in the form 
of electricity, this country went earnestly 
to work in the development of the steam 


engine to the highly efficient instrument it 
is today. The work is not complete and no 
year has gone by since Edison’s time with- 
out an improvement in the efficiency of 
conventional generating equipment. These 
accomplishments have not been brought 
about by wasteful expenditures to appease 
public clamor and temporarily to impress 
foreign observers. It has been an orderly 
effort based on human intelligence and the 
proper use of money, materials, and men. 
That is the approach that has produced 
the greatest industrial system the world 
has ever known and there is good reason 
to suppose that this approach is fully ap- 
plicable to the development of nuclear 
power. 


WE are free people, and we would like 

to stay that way. The Russians have 
no such incentive as that. We of the power 
industry pledge our support to every hon- 
est effort made to bolster our national 
position. We will take the course which 
appears most reasonably consonant with 
our national principles and purpose. 





Ben Franklin’s First Electric Barbecue 


66? I? Peter Collinson, in London, a fellow scientist, Benjamin 
Franklin, commenting on experiments with electricity, 


wrote: ‘Chagrined a little that we have been hitherto able to pro- 
duce nothing in this way of use to mankind, and the hot weather 
coming on when electrical experiments are not so agreeable, tt ts 
proposed to put an end to them for this season, somewhat humorous- 
ly, in a party of pleasure on the banks of the Schuykill.’ 

“What Franklin had in mind, back in 1749, was to hold a picnic 
and to take the first step toward cooking electrically, ‘A turkey ts 
to be killed for our dinner by electrical shock and roasted by the 
electrical jack, before a fire kindled by the electrified bottle.’ The 
jack was a crude motor to turn the turkey on a spit. The ‘electrified 
bottle’ is a reference to an improvement Franklin had made to the 
Leyden jar, an early method of storing static electricity. While the 
heating element was not electrical, at least Franklin anticipated 
today’s popularity of the electric rotisszrie.” 

—Excerpt from Current News, published by 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 
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REA Spurs Appliance Sales 


The REA Administrator hopes to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of all segments of the electric industry to step up 
appliance sales to the farmer. On the local level, dealers 


and REA borrowers have been urged to team up in 
sales efforts in such areas. 


By FRED E. McVEY* 


HIs month in rural areas across the 

nation, a number of power systems 

financed by the Rural Electrification 
Administration are joining with local elec- 
trical dealers to stage campaigns to stim- 
ulate sales in their big farm market—a 
market estimated at around half a billion 
dollars annually. 

The sales promotions are in response 
to a March 19th directive from President 
Eisenhower in which he suggested that 
steps be taken to encourage rural consum- 
ers to buy needed electric appliances and 
equipment, household wiring and rewir- 
ing, and farm water systems. 

“Additional purchases of facilities, 

*Assistant chief, electric operations and loans di- 
vision, and head of electric farming staff, Rural 


Electrification Administration. For additional note, 
see “Pages with the Editors.” 
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where needed for improved farm and 
family living, would be of special benefit 
to the economy at this time,” the President 
said. 

Upon receiving the President’s direc- 
tive, REA Administrator David A. Hamil 
invited representatives of electrical manu- 
facturers and trade associations to meet 
with him on April 2nd to explore ideas 
for boosting rural electrical sales. 

On April 11th, he wrote to all REA 
electric borrowers and to manufacturers 
and trade associations apprising them of 
the President’s call for action and describ- 
ing our tentative plan for stimulating 
rural electrical sales. 

In his letter, Mr. Hamil pointed out 
that this was still another opportunity for 
rural power systems financed by REA 
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REA SPURS APPLIANCE SALES 


loans to demonstrate leadership in helping 
the national economy, and to benefit them- 
selves, their members, and their home 
communities as well. 


H? urged the electric systems to call 
one or more meetings with local 
electrical dealers to determine: (1) what 
items would best lend themselves to an 
intensive sales campaign at this time; (2) 
when to start such promotions; (3) how 
best to create wide consumer desire to 
buy; and (4) the adequacy of local financ- 
ing. 

Finally, he suggested May 19th-June 
14th as the kickoff period for the local 
sales campaigns. 

Each borrower also received an REA- 
designed “Road Map to Stepped-up 
Sales,” which included, among others, 
these ideas for sales promotions : 


Well publicized on-the-farm demon- 
strations of electrical equipment. 

Free home trials for laundry equip- 
ment, water heaters, ranges, and feed 
grinders for the buyers who cannot 
make up their minds at dealers’ stores. 

Co-ordinated “Open House” promo- 
tions by dealers. 

Appliance rental plans, with option 
to buy later. 

One-cent sales, which offer a good 
used appliance or traffic item with the 
purchase of a new major appliance. 

“Dutch Auctions” and other plans to 
bring traffic to dealers’ stores. 


REA’s “Road Map” also went to 
manufacturers and trade associations. 
After reading it, several appliance makers 
requested hundreds more for distribution 
to their sales staffs. Quantity requests 
came from the National Electrical Manu- 


facturers Association, the National Asso- 
ciation—Domestic Pump Manufacturers, 
and others in the industry. So far, about 
4,000 “Road Maps” have been distrib- 
uted. 

The National Rural Electric Co-opera- 
tive Association joined the drive and on 
May 10th sent to all its member co-opera- 
tives a do-it-yourself kit for a “bonus 
buck” promotion. This is a promotion 
wherein the power distributor stands a 
certain amount of the cost of an electric 
appliance purchased by a co-op member. 
NRECA also plans to suggest an “REA 
community sales day” in trading centers 
of co-op members and another specific 
promotion in September and October. 


—— to the Administrator’s letter 

and the “Road Map” came quickly 
from some of the rural systems. One, the 
8,400-member Southwest Electric Co- 
operative at Bolivar, Missouri, received 
the REA packet on April 14th. Just five 
days later, 27 electric appliance dealers 
met with Southwest’s manager, Kenneth 
E. Brummell, to draft programs for im- 
proving local sales. 

“The co-op wants to do everything pos- 
sible to give local business a shot in the 
arm—and the national economy as well,” 
Brummell told the dealers. “I’ve asked 
you to come here to discuss ways and 
means of doing this.” 

Two hours later, the borrower and 
dealers had considered appliance rentals, 
a finance plan for good used merchandise, 
Dutch Auctions, open house events, and a 
co-ordinated advertising campaign. The 
Missouri businessmen also agreed that 
freezers, ventilating fans, air condition- 
ers, and dryers were among the most sal- 
able items in their area. 
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Sizing up the Rural Power Market 


« ‘O™ clew to the size of the rural electrical market is farm power con- 

sumption. Average farm use per month on REA borrowers’ lines 
has more than doubled in the past decade. In 1948, it was only 121 kilowatt- 
hours; in 1957, it reached an estimated 292 kilowatt-hours, as farmers put 
more and more electric hired hands to work for them. Meanwhile, average 
monthly consumption per TOTAL consumer (all rural residences and estab- 
lishments, including farms) shot up in ten years from 153 kilowatt-hours 
to about 367 kilowatt-hours per month. There is no foreseeable reason why 
this rapid growth—this doubling every few years—should not continue.” 





“Our members are just beginning to 
buy these items,” Brummell pointed out. 
“I think we should concentrate on them.” 

During the weeks that followed, meet- 
ings like the one in Bolivar were repeated 
in rural areas around the country. 

REA feels that the market potential for 
higher electric appliance and equipment 
sales is there. One clew to the size of the 
rural electrical market is farm power con- 
sumption. Average farm use per month on 
REA borrowers’ lines has more than dou- 
bled in the past decade. In 1948, it was 
only 121 kilowatt-hours; in 1957, it 
reached an estimated 292 kilowatt-hours, 
as farmers put more and more electric 
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hired hands to work for them. Meanwhile, 
average monthly consumption per total 
consumer (all rural residences and estab- 
lishments, including farms) shot up in ten 
years from 153 kilowatt-hours to about 
367 kilowatt-hours per month. There is 
no foreseeable reason why this rapid 
growth—this doubling every few years— 
should not continue. 


H™ is another good index to the rural 
market. Late in 1955, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated that 
the nation’s farmers would purchase about 
$5.3 billion worth of electric equipment 
and appliances during 1956-60, spending 
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REA SPURS APPLIANCE SALES 


an average of $1,100 per farm in the five- 
year period, or a little more than $200 a 
year. 

Since REA-financed rural systems 
serve some 2,267,000 farms—about half 
of all electrified farms in the U. S.—the 
appliance and equipment market created 
by their consumers would total about $500 
million in a normal year. The annual mar- 
ket among farm families in the service 
area of just one average borrower would 
amount to about half a million dollars a 
year. 

Making allowances for local conditions, 
this estimate may be regarded as a rough 
index to the market potential for electrical 
merchandise in the areas where sales cam- 
paigns will be held. And this estimate ex- 
cludes an important and fast-growing 
segment of that market—nonfarm rural 
residents and establishments. So far, no 
reliable statistics of their effect on the 
rural electrical market are available. But 
there is no doubt that their effect is con- 
siderable. 

There are a number of useful market 
surveys which have been conducted on the 
state level. In 1956, for example, 15 
North Carolina co-operatives polled their 
75,302 members on plans to buy. Based 
on the replies of 42,937 consumers, the 
Tarheel Electric Membership Association 
projected the following sales predictions 
for 1957-58 among the 160,000 rural fam- 
ilies served by REA borrowers in North 
Carolina: 


Item Dollar Sale 


Automatic washers $1,681,200 
Wringer washers 478,400 
Elec, bathroom fixtures ... 2,313,600 
Water pumps 1,925,280 
Water heaters 1,160,000 
Dishwashers 1,408 352,000 
D 288,400 

$8,198,880 


Average retail prices were used. Past 
market projections by the Tarheel Asso- 
ciation have erred by only about 3 per 
cent. 


A SURVEY conducted in 1955 by the 
Kansas Inter-Industry Farm Elec- 
tric Utilization Council found an imme- 
diate sales potential in rural Kansas of $20 
million—all for electric items costing 
more than $64. 

Three-fourths of the 103 counties 
polled in the survey reported that the 
eight appliances ranking highest on Kan- 
sas rural families’ list of “next pur- 
chases” were: home freezers (12,736) ; 
TV sets (8,746) ; water systems (8,361) ; 
air conditioners (4,727); electric water 
heaters (3,586) ; electric ranges (3,370) ; 
electric clothes dryers (3,354) ; and auto- 
matic washers (3,353). 

The “next unit” of electric farm equip- 
ment costing more than $64 that the Kan- 
sas farmers said they intended to buy, 
according to the survey, totaled 16,770 
items, retailing at about $5 million. These 
included 5,540 electric welders, 2,691 
milking machines, 1,480 grain elevators, 
1,185 milk coolers, 989 air compressors, 
943 irrigation systems, 882 stock water 
and tank deicers, 746 feed grinders, 644 
electric brooders or heat lamp installa- 
tions, 373 silo unloaders, and 328 feed 
mixers. 

Surveys like these indicate that many 
U. S. farm families not only want and 
need modern electric appliances and equip- 
ment, but also that they plan to buy them. 
Perhaps all that is needed to encourage 
them to buy right now are co-ordinated 
promotional campaigns, carried on joint- 
ly by rural power suppliers and the local 
outlets for electric merchandise. 
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_ hopes that the current sales drive 

in rural areas is going to help supply 
that encouragement. This is an all-indus- 
try program, in which manufacturers, 
trade associations, distributors, dealers, 
and rural systems are participating. For 
example, eighteen makers of electric mer- 
chandise pledged their assistance within 
days after their help was solicited. One 
pump manufacturer reported just forty- 
eight hours after REA had requested his 
co-operation that he had already asked all 
his field offices and salesmen to get in 
touch with REA electric borrowers to 
plan water system promotions. Another 
manufacturer wrote that he wanted to dis- 


play a new electric welder at key locations 
in rural areas—shipping it around at his 
risk and expense. Still another offered to 
make promotional brochures available to 
consumers on REA borrowers’ lines. The 
response of other firms and trade groups 
was just as prompt and constructive. 


i no one can predict the overall 
results of this nation-wide sales cam- 
paign, REA feels certain that in those 
rural areas where its borrowers and deal- 
ers team up, use the assistance which man- 
ufacturers and distributors offer them, and 
do a job of promoting, sales are sure to in- 
crease. 





EEI 1958 CONVENTION TIMETABLE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Sunday, June 8th 


Registration, lobbies, Sheraton Plaza and Statler hotels 


(till 6 p.m.). 


Monday, June 9th 
Registration, lobbies, Sheraton Plaza and Statler hotels 


(till 12 noon). 


Registration, John Hancock Hall (till 5 p.m.). 
First General Session, John Hancock Hall. 
President’s Reception, Ballroom, Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


(till 7 p.m.). 


Tuesday, June 10th 


Registration, John Hancock Hall (till 5 p.m.). 
Second General Session, John Hancock Hall. 
Third General Session, John Hancock Hall. 


Reception and tea for the ladies; honor guest, Dr. Sara Jordan, 
Dorothy Quincy Room, John Hancock Hall. 


Wednesday, June 11th 


Registration, John Hancock Hall (till 3 p.m.). 
Fourth General Session, John Hancock Hall. 
Ladies’ luncheon and fashion show; entertainment, Ballroom, 


Somerset Hotel. 


Fifth General Session, John Hancock Hall. 


Special entertainment arranged through the courtesy of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Symphony Hall. 
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The Mexican Cycle 


The domestic electric service rate schedule used in 

Mexico embodies the recycling principle. This author 

has analyzed this schedule, which is not well known in 

the United States, and finds that it has a scientific basis 
and fills a definite need. 


By G. C. DELVAILLE* 
VICE PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


N an excellent article entitled “Good 
Partners in Mexican Utilities,” as 
published in Pusiic Uriiries Fort- 

NIGHTLY, Herbert M. Bratter mentions 
the domestic service schedule used in 
Mexico, which embodies the recycling 
principle.? 

He points out that 

... This service carries three differ- 

ent fixed monthly charges, varying with 

the number of wires used; plus addi- 
tional charges based on the amount of 
energy consumed, thus: 

*For additional personal note, see “Pages with 

the Editors.” 

1“Good Partners in Mexican Utilities,” by Her- 

bert M. Bratter. Part I, Vol. 55, No. 2, p. 77, Janu- 


ary 20, 1955; Part II, Vol. 55, No. 3, p. 133, February 
3, 1955. 


25.8 centavos per kwh. for first 20 kwh. 
17.5 “ “ “ “ next 20 “ 
25.8 “ 20 

IVa 20 

25.8 a0 

17.5 S20 

15.5 “ 100 

12.3 centavos per kwh. for any addit. kwh. 


Such a schedule may seem strange to 
a rate engineer schooled in the practices 
prevalent in the United States. However, 
I discovered in my dealings with Mexican 
utility operations that such a schedule has 
a scientific basis and fills a definite need. 


HIs form of schedule was originated 
in Mexico by the “Comision de 
Tarifas de Electricidad y Gas” (Electric 
and Gas Tariffs Commission). This com- 
mission regulates all electric and gas utili- 
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ties in Mexico, there being no state regula- 
tion. Practically all Mexican utilities 
whose rates have been reviewed by the 
commission during the last ten years have 
been given rate structures incorporating 
this type of schedule for domestic, com- 
mercial, and general service. In designing 
these schedules, the commission had in 
mind the particular economic needs of 
Mexico. 

In Mexico, there is an unusually 
large percentage of domestic and com- 
mercial customers whose consumption of 
electric energy is small, and whose ability 
to pay for such use is definitely limited. 
Therefore, the commission has an impor- 
tant duty to see to it that such customers 
are not made to carry more than what it 
believes is their share of the cost of this 
service. 

In trying to arrive at an equitable dis- 
tribution of charges based on cost among 
various groups of customers, the commis- 
sion went back to a fundamental cost-of- 
service concept, which is that within rather 
large consumption brackets, customers 
having the same load factor and responsi- 
bility for peak should carry the same per 
kilowatt-hour cost of service. To illus- 
trate: A domestic customer uses 25 kilo- 
watt-hours a month at 6.9 per cent load 
factor. Another domestic customer uses 
250 kilowatt-hours a month at almost the 
same load factor. Both customers have 
peaks occurring at about the same time. 
Hence the per kilowatt-hour cost to serve 
either customer should be approximately 
equal. 


_ assumptions are not too far re- 

moved from reality. Certainly this is 
the case in Mexico, where the majority of 
domestic kilowatt-hour consumption is for 
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lighting purposes; but, we suggest that 
these assumptions are valid even in the 
United States. Take load factor; except 
in the case of light and refrigerator loads, 
there seems to be little difference in load 
factor among major groups of residential 
customers as evidenced by the following 
table: 
For ONE CusTOMER 


Kwh. Per Kw. of Max. Per Cent 
Customer Demand Load 
Per Month Per Customer Factor 


Lighting Only ... 25 0.50 6.9 
Lighting and 

Refrigeration . 100 0.77 17.8 
Lighting, Refrig- 

eration, and 


4.50 7.6 


This relationship is not greatly changed 
by diversity, as evidenced by this calcula- 
tion of monthly load factors involving 
groups of 100 customers: 


Kw. of Per Cent 
Kw. Max. Load 
Per Month Demand Factor 
Lighting Only 


2,500 16 21.4 
Lighting and 
Refrigerator 25 54.8 


Lighting, Refrigera- 

tor, and Cooking... 25,000 115 29.8 
(Kilowatt-hour consumptions are from typical resi- 
dential monthly bills, Federal Power Commission. 
Demands are from General Electric Distribution 
Data Book GET-1008A except lighting alone, which 
is a slight modification of these data, based on the 
experience of a utility.) 


A’ far as time of peak is concerned, 

many investigations have shown that 
almost all types of domestic customers 
have peaks occurring at about the same 
time: 


“Residential Loads—Old and New,” 
Electrical World, Vol. 129 (May 22, 
1948), p. 114. 

“The Effect of Merchandising Pro- 
grams on the Load Curve,” by Fred A. 
Compton, Edison Electric Institute Bul- 
letin, Vol. 18 (July, 1950), p. 262. 

“Preliminary Report on Range Load 
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FIGURE I 
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Characteristics,” by Fred A. Compton 
and C. R. Landrigan, Electrical World, 
Vol. 134 (August 14, 1950), p. 80. 

“Appliance Sales Program Will Im- 
prove System Load Curve,” Electrical 
World, Vol. 134 (September 11, 1950), 
p. 122. 


AX of this reinforces the Mexican 
thesis; namely, that block schedules, 
with rapidly decreasing rates, do not prop- 
erly reflect cost of service because they do 
not give sufficient weight to load factor. 
Thus, on the basis of cost of service, resi- 
dential lighting and refrigeration service 
should pay a much lower rate than either 
service for residential lighting alone or 
service for residential lighting, refrigera- 
tion, and cooking. Yet under block sched- 
ules this is not the case. Similarly, on the 
basis of cost, residential lighting service 
alone should pay about the same unit cost 
as service for residential lighting, refrig- 
eration, and cooking, but under most block 
schedules, the unit price for the first type 
is much higher than for the second. 


7 remedy this situation to as full an 
extent as was practicable, the Tariffs 
Commission established a new type of 
schedule based on the following premises 
and requisites: 


(a) Customers of a given class (1.e., 
domestic, commercial, etc.) can be 
classified into fairly well-defined groups 
(i.e., domestic lighting, domestic light- 
ing and refrigeration, domestic lighting, 
refrigeration, and cooking. ) 

(b) Customers of a given group have 
load characteristics that generally do 
not deviate too much from the average 
characteristics or mode for the group. 
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That is, most of the customers within a 
given group have demands and kilowatt- 
hour consumption that do not differ too 
widely from the average demand and 
kilowatt-hour consumption for all the 
units in the group. 

(c) On the basis of the above, a sched- 
ule for a given class of service should 
give the opportunity to each customer 
within a given group to pay a lower aver- 
age rate by improving his load factor. 
To do this we will assume that the in- 
crease in consumption by a given con- 
sumer of a given class over and above 
the average consumption for that class 
will produce a load factor for that cus- 
tomer higher than the load factor of the 
average customer for that class. 

(d) For the sake of simplicity of ap- 
plication, and economic metering, the 
schedule which would produce the above 
results should not involve any determi- 
nation of demand either by actual meas- 
urement, or by such methods as room 
count, connected load, area of floor 
space, and other similar devices. 


 pagnewer the first step in establishing 
a schedule meeting such require- 
ments, is a determination of the groups 
of consumers within a given class. This 
can be done by a number of methods. The 
firm of Gilbert Associates recently made 
such a determination, illustrated in Fig- 
ure I. This graph shows very clearly how 
the large majority of a given group of cus- 
tomers (that is, those using the same 
group of appliances) will have approxi- 
mately the same monthly consumption. 

In Mexico, such groups of customers 
can be detected by a rather simple method. 
Cumulative monthly kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption of all customers within the class 
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Promotional Effect of Cycle Rates 


“= actual application, the cycle type of schedule has not given rise to 

any special difficulty. On the contrary, in the eyes of the Tariffs Com- 
mission it has redistributed charges in a manner more congruent with costs. 
By encouraging the lower-income groups to make fuller use of electricity, 
it has achieved the aim of the present political philosophy of Mexico, which 
is to raise the standard of living of these particular groups. By giving all 
classes of customers a chance to use electric energy at the lowest rate of a 
schedule, it is in harmony with the democratic concepts now prevalent in 

Mezico.” 





are plotted against units of kilowatt-hours 
per meter per month. Thus, against 100 
kilowatt-hours per customer per month we 
plot the sum of the kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption of all customers using 100 kilo- 
watt-hours per month or less. The curve 
so obtained should be based on the bills 
rendered to all the customers of the class 
being analyzed for a period of one year. 
The curve will then be a generally ascend- 
ing line but having fairly well-defined 
waves of cycles. Incidentally, the fact that 
the schedule finds its origin in such a 
graph, which shows definite “waves” or 
“cycles” is the reason why, in Mexico, the 





schedules derived from it are called 
“Cyclical Schedules.” The distance, meas- 
ured in kilowatt-hours per customer per 
month, between the lowest points of ad- 
jacent antinodes, determines the lowest 
and highest consumptions of each class. 


Bien method is only applicable where 
customers are found in well-defined 
groups falling in rather narrow kilowatt- 
hour consumption brackets. This is the 
case in Mexico, where there are extremely 
well-defined classes of society, having 
widely different standards of living. In this 
country, where a very large majority con- 
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forms to the mode, the method I have just 
described would only reveal one, or at best 
two such cycles. Customer groups having 
about the same kilowatt-hour usage can 
only be revealed by sampling methods such 
as the one used by Gilbert Associates. 


HE next step is to construct the sched- 

ule itself. The Tariffs Commission has 
developed for this purpose a mathematical 
formula. The development of this formula 
is of interest to only a very small group of 
specialists, and therefore will not be de- 
tailed in this article. It is based on the fol- 
lowing known facts and assumptions: 


1. By means of the analysis described 
in the previous paragraph, the size and 
number of kilowatt-hour “cycles” to be 
incorporated in the schedule are known. 

2. The average rate to be earned for 
all sales made under the schedule is 
known. 

3. The lowest or minimum rate to be 
incorporated under the schedule is either 
known or estimated. 

4, The number of size of kilowatt- 
hour blocks within each cycle is arrived 
at from a consideration of the kilowatt- 
hour distribution within each cycle. 
Usually, these blocks are made equal. 

5. There is assumed a constant dif- 
ference between the rates applicable to 
each block. 


The basic schedule arrived at under the 
Tariffs Commission’s formula can be 
modified to fit the circumstances. For in- 
stance, the difference between the rates of 


each block can be changed to give weight | 


to the good load factor of certain appli- 
ances, or again changes can be made in the 
size of the blocks in each cycle or even the 
size of the “cycles.” Weight can also be 
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given to the !oad factor by introducing a 
simple demand charge, based on the num- 
ber of wires in the service connecting the 
customer of the utility’s line. 


5 ipony effect of a cycle type of schedule 
on customer bills can be best illus- 
trated by plotting the average rate pro- 
duced by two schedules, one being of a 
standard type, and the other of the cycle 
type, and both producing the same revenue 
when applied to the utility’s annual sales 
for the class of service involved, which, 
in the example we shall give, is domestic. 
The two schedules involved are as follows: 


Standard Type 
Minimum Charge 
$2.20 per month 
Energy Charge 
$ .270 per kwh. for the first 50 kwh. per month 
.220 per kwh. for the next 50 kwh. per month 
.185 per kwh. for the next 50 kwh. per month 
.150 per kwh. all use in excess of 150 kwh. per 
month 
Cycle Type 
Service Charge 
$1.50 per month where service is rendered with a 
2-wire service 
5.00 per month where service is rendered with a 
3-wire service 
7.50 per month where service is rendered with a 
4-wire service 
Energy Charge 
(To be added to Service Charge.) 
$.11 per kwh. for the first 10 kwh. per month 
.23 per kwh. for the next 20 kwh. per month 
.19 per kwh. for the next 20 kwh. per month 
.23 per kwh. for the next 20 kwh. per month 
.19 per kwh. for the next 20 kwh. per month 
.23 per kwh. for the next 20 kwh. per month 
19 per kwh. for the next 20 kwh. per month 
-18 per kwh. for the next 2,870 kwh. per month 
.17 per kwh. for all use in excess of 3,000 kwh. 
per month 


The graph of the average rate variations 
produced by these two schedules is shown 
in Figure II. The graph shows clearly how 
the aims of the cycle type of schedule are 
brought about. Thus customers having a 
two-wire service and using 100 kilowatt- 
hours a month pay a lower average rate 
than those with a 3-wire service and using 
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100 or even 200 kilowatt-hours a month. 
This is as it should be. The first group is 
composed, for the most part, of customers 
taking light and refrigeration service. 
Hence, they have a better load factor and 
a higher diversity than the second group 
because most of the customers in the sec- 
ond group use an electric range. 


i liber particular utility for which this 
cycle-type schedule was designed has 
two well-defined groups of domestic cus- 
tomers. The first group has individual con- 
sumptions of between 20 and 30 kilowatt- 
hours per month. This group is encour- 
aged to make fuller use of electricity by 
the sharp drop in the rate applying to 
energy consumed between 30 and 50 kilo- 
watt-hours per month. The economic situ- 
ation of this group is such that it cannot 
purchase the large appliances required to 
obtain lower rates under a standard type 
of schedule. However, the group can pur- 
chase small appliances, which cause im- 
provement in the load factor, and under 


the cycle-type schedule this improvement 
is rewarded by a marked decrease in the 
rate. 

The same reasoning dictated the break 
in the rate of 110 kilowatt-hours, the util- 
ity having a second well-defined group of 
customers, with individual consumptions 
of between 90 and 100 kilowatt-hours per 
month. 


= actual application, the cycle type of 

schedule has not given rise to any 
special difficulty. On the contrary, in the 
eyes of the Tariffs Commission it has re- 
distributed charges in a manner more con- 
gruent with costs. By encouraging the 
lower-income groups to make fuller use 
of electricity, it has achieved the aim of 
the present political philosophy of Mexico, 
which is to raise the standard of living of 
these particular groups. By giving all 
classes of customers a chance to use elec- 
tric energy at the lowest rate of a schedule, 
it is in harmony with the democratic con- 
cepts now prevalent in Mexico. 





The Growth of Intervention 
“_.. if the history books are to be trusted, the more the govern- 


ment intervenes in the economy the more there will be found oc- 
casion for it to intervene. Not even the failures of intervention will 
discourage intervention. The fact is that government intervention 
seems to feed on its failures. 

“If one experiment does not work, more radical ones are pro- 
posed. If spending does not cure the economic ills, it ts solemnly 
argued that the trouble is that the country is not spending enough. 
If business and industry seem frightened by government experi- 
ments, the cure is to put controls on business and industry. If the 
people insist on saving, think up something to frighten them tnto 
going on a Spending spree. 

“Tt is no easy dilemma. The government which refuses or resists 
antideflationary steps is discredited. And once having made the 
commitment, it finds no good stopping place. 

“One may hope that the good sense of the American people will 
see them through to a solution. That quality has seen them through 
more difficult situations.” 

—WILLIAM H. GriMEs, 
Editor, The Wall Street Journal. 
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The Economic Consequences 
Of Regulation 


The current recession through which this country is passing must 
inevitably pose a major problem to all regulated industries, whether 
they be electric, gas, telephone, railroads, or water utilities. The 
persistent rise in the level of prices in the face of declining business 
1s but one of the problems which would not have occurred even 
twenty years ago. If the “built-in inflators,” such as for example 
the automatic wage escalators, are powerful enough to force up 
prices even during a period of decreasing industrial production and 
mounting unemployment, the question that is posed to the utilities 
is what will prices do when the recession is over and the fwve- or 
ten-year boom (which so many economists have promised) gets 
under way? 


By C. P. GUERCKEN* 


RICE inflation as a factor in the na- 
tional economy will continue well 
into the future. While to date the eco- 
nomic activity as measured by the FRB 
Index of Industrial Production has 
dropped some 10 per cent, and unemploy- 
ment has risen to 7 per cent of the labor 
force, plans are already being laid for 
further inflationary measures. Deficit 
spending, cheap money, public works, and 
in fact all the economic panaceas of the 
New Deal are being returned to duty and 
readied for action. That all these meas- 
*Assistant to the vice president, Ebasco Services 


Incorporated. For additional personal note, see 
“Pages with the Editors.” 


ures were unsuccessful in restoring pros- 
perity to this country in the thirties is no 
deterrent to either of the political parties 
trying them out again. 

While the speed of inflation may vary 
and temporary decline in prices may oc- 
cur, the dominant price trend of the fu- 
ture will be upward. The economic history 
of the world to date may be cited as a 
basis for this belief. Can there be any ex- 
pectation that inflation will end when 
economists cannot agree on the relative 
importance of currently known inflation- 
ary forces? When the knowledge of con- 
trol techniques is in a trial-and-error state, 
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and when many people consider so-called 
“mild” inflation to be desirable? 


me the current recession began to 
deepen, attempts to stem the tide of 
inflation placed great emphasis upon in- 
creased interest rates. High interest rates, 
providing they are in effect for an extend- 
ed period of time, can reduce the effective 
demand for goods and services, which is 
deflationary. 

However, such interest rates also 
tend to discourage the expansion of pro- 
ductive plants which supply the necessary 
goods and services. Thus such controls 
have effects on both supply and demand 
which tend to neutralize each other. 
Whatever the effective influence of such 
high rates may be, even these were aban- 
doned very quickly as the recession got 
under way, since high interest rates have 
long been associated in the public mind 
with increasing unemployment and poor 
business. For these reasons it is believed 
that high interest rates when applied as 
they have been on a short-term basis do 
not represent an effective means of con- 
trolling inflation. 

Increased wages when not related to a 
corresponding increase in productivity 
are inflationary. Big labor can retain its 
power only by constantly obtaining wage 


increases whether or not there is any in- 


crease in productivity. 

Government actions during the past 
twenty-five years have revealed no incli- 
nation to restrain labor practices which 
tend to create inflation. 


nee operations now require a budg- 

et of more than $72 billion—a sum 
higher than the national income at the 
bottom of the depression. There is no 
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real prospect of a slackening in the cold 
war. Military expenditures must be main- 
tained and may even increase as obsolete 
weapons are replaced with the newer 
products developed by government-fi- 
nanced research. Nonmilitary spending 
will continue high and ultimately increase. 
Big government seldom moves toward 
lower personnel or lower budgets. Most 
government spending adds to purchasing 
power but creates few goods on which 
this purchasing power may be spent. 

While the present tax structure may be 
effective in raising needed revenues, cer- 
tain major components are inflationary in 
nature. The 52 per cent corporate income 
tax rate lowers the return available to 
those who carry the risks of enterprise. 
Money which might be reinvested in the 
business through retained earnings, or in- 
vested in the productive plant of other 
enterprises, is channeled to the govern- 
ment. Such action slows down the in- 
crease in plant expansion and hence tends 
to be inflationary. 

Progressive personal income taxes are 
also inflationary. High incomes, which 
produce the greatest savings for use as 
risk capital, are taxed at progressively 
increasing rates. This tends to slow down 
capital formation, thus retarding the de- 
velopment of investment in productive 
facilities. 


The Acceptance of Inflation 


NUMBER of economists feel that a 
certain degree of inflation is desir- 
able if not inevitable. The acceptance of 
this belief by the public and by the gov- 
ernment will tend to retard governmental 
action designed to control inflation. 
Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont professor 
of Harvard College, in the October, 1957, 








THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF REGULATION 


issue of the Harvard Business Review, 
states this philosophy very clearly: 


Although creeping inflation is a cost 
that one would gladly avoid, it is also a 
cost that the country must accept in or- 
der to achieve benefits which are worth 
many times the cost of creeping infla- 
tion... 


These benefits according to Professor 
Slichter are: 


(1) Creeping inflation is a normal 
result of the many shifts of resources 
from some industries and places to oth- 
ers that are characteristic of a dynamic 
economy. ... 

(2) Creeping inflation is a necessary 
cost of achieving a steadier growth of 
production and employment... 

(3) Creeping inflation is almost 
certain to be part of the cost of success 


in achieving rapid technological prog- 
ae 

(4) Creeping inflation is part of the 
price that the community must pay for 
the advantages flowing from a vigorous 
and dynamic trade union movement. 


(Italics supplied. ) 


The private utility industry might as 
well face the fact that the national eco- 
nomic posture is oriented towards contin- 
uing inflation. 


Utilities and Inflation 


._o principal problem which all regu- 
lated industries must face, particu- 
larly the electric, gas, and telephone utili- 
ties, is the persistent nonrecognition by 
most commissions that inflation has se- 
riously affected the depreciation reserve 
position of the industry. While regulatory 
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authorities have readily recognized de- 
preciation deficiencies with respect to 
original cost, they have utterly failed to 
see the mounting deficiencies with respect 
to the ultimate replacement of the produc- 
tive plant at much higher prices. 

Because of the rapid growth which the 
electric utilities have experienced and be- 
cause of the commingling of items of prop- 
erty, both with respect to replacements 
and additions to take care of growth, the 
depreciation reserve has lost its identity. 
Depreciation accruals are now regarded 
merely as a source of cash for all types of 
construction. It has been forgotten 
that depreciation represents a return of 
property to the investor and that the re- 
serve is a statement of reinvested proper- 
ty. 

The public seems to understand this 
situation with respect to single units of 
property, such as, for example, the ABC 
Taxicab Company. The owner who ac- 
crues his depreciation under the original 
cost concept will, in five years’ time, wind 
up without a cab and with only enough 
money in the bank to buy one-half of one. 
At this point, the choice he has is either 
to quit the taxicab business or to go into 
debt—if his credit is good—for the bal- 
ance needed to buy himself another cab. 


N this situation, new capital is needed 
just to stand still. During periods of 
inflation the situation is the same in any 
enterprise—large or small—new capital 
will be needed continuously in order to 
maintain an economic status quo. If 


growth is involved, even more capital will 


be required. 

The inevitable march of property to 
the scrap heap puts a burden first on the 
inadequate depreciation reserve and, sec- 
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ond, on the investor who must supply 
the difference in the replacement of 
property. Under original cost accounting, 
the existing stockholder’s equity is being 
progressively destroyed as long as infla- 
tion continues unchecked. 


The Inadequacy of Depreciation Accruals 
In Electric Utilities 


HE current value of the dollar as it 

now stands is somewhat less than 
one-half of the value it possessed prior to 
World War II. It is clear that to base de- 
preciation on original cost dollars would 
result in the recovery of only a fraction of 
the tangible property being consumed in 
public service. A concomitant of this ero- 
sion of real capital is of course an over- 
statement of earnings and the consequent 
paying out of capital in the form of divi- 
dends. 

In order to make a realistic appraisal of 
the adequacy of depreciation reserve ac- 
cruals in terms of constant dollars, the 
plant account of class A and B private 
electric utilities was repriced from 1937 
through 1956. This was done by applying 
the Handy-Whitman Index of Public 
Utility Construction Costs to each year’s 
gross additions to plant and then correct- 
ing these annual additions by the appro- 
priate mortality curves in order to obtain 
the surviving plant in each year of the pe- 
riod under review. The reserve require- 
ment method was used in computing the 
net trended original cost of plant. 

The annual depreciation rates on trend- 
ed original cost bear the same relationship 
as the book depreciation rates bear to the 
book original cost. On Chart A (page 821) 
is shown the relationship of depreciation 
accruals to economic depreciation, as well 
as the per cent understatement of depre- 
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ciation based on original cost to trended 
original cost, or so-called economic depre- 
ciation. The significance of this chart lies 
in the fact that it shows a progressive 
worsening in the ability of the industry to 
recover costs of property consumed in 
the rendition of service. While in 1937 
the understatement of book depreciation 
below economic depreciation amounted 
to 22 per cent (already a substantial 
amount), by 1956 this had doubled to an 
all-time high of 44.3 per cent. 

While the amount of understatement 
appeared to have reached a period of sta- 
bility between 1949 and 1954, the upward 
trend has resumed with every likelihood 
of further deterioration in 1957. In effect, 
the industry has been recovering a little 
more than half of the cost of property 
consumed by its customers. 


A analysis of the relationship between 

the original cost book reserve and 
the trended original cost reserve require- 
ments shown on Chart B (page 823) in- 
dicates a progressive worsening in the 
ability of the industry to replace property 
in terms of current values. For example, 
in 1937 the reserve deficiency against 
trended original cost amounted to 37.5 
per cent, while by 1956 it had increased 
to 62.5 per cent. In other words, the defi- 
ciency of some $10.4 billion can be made 
good only by the issuance of new securi- 
ties, with a consequent dilution of the 
equity of stockholders who had made 
their investments in an earlier period with 
“harder” dollars. 


Industrial enterprises, operating as they 


do in a free market economy, have priced 
their goods and services at a point where 
the deficiencies in annual depreciation ac- 
cruals based on original cost have largely 
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been made good by the additions to sur- 
plus, and hence the effects of capital ero- 
sion have been relatively minor com- 
pared to the effects suffered by the regu- 
lated industry. 

On Chart C (page 823) comparison is 
made between the sum of book deprecia- 
tion accruals and accruals to surplus and 
economic depreciation. It has been as- 
sumed that because of the deficiency in 
depreciation accruals, retained earnings 
will be used as a supplemental means of 
keeping the property whole. It is clear. 
that while the industry was barely able to 
hold the line, even under this economical- 
ly unsound assumption, it was only able 
to do so until 1946. Beginning with 1947, 
the pressure of inflation was such as to 
widen the spread between the two, and by 
1956 it had reached a maximum under- 
statement of 21.8 per cent below economic 
depreciation. 

Over a 20-year period there is a total 
deficiency with respect to economic de- 
preciation of $1.3 billion. In other words, 
it is by this amount that the industry 
failed to replace its capacity even when it 
used funds which rightfully belong to the 
owners of the property. 


HE construction cost index for the 
electric light and power industry, 
which has a base of 100 for 1911, shows 


~ that by mid-1957 it had risen to 594. The 


plant built in 1911 may well be on the 
point of retirement after forty-five years 
have elapsed, and the industry will be 
faced with the fact that its retirement re- 
serve, based as it is on original cost, will 
replace only 17 per cent of its original 
capacity. 

The argument of some commissions, 
and utility managements as well, will be 
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to the effect that no one ever replaces a 
plant built in 1911. It is unlikely that a 
plant of that age would be replaced in 
kind, but it is equally certain that capacity 
will have to be replaced. For example, 
any time the capacity of a distribution 
feeder is increased, property is both re- 
placed and expanded. However, to get to 
a more recent date, for example 1946, the 
depreciation reserve, which is there to re- 
place property, will be deficient in the 
amount of 50 per cent, since it would take 
two of today’s dollars to replace one dol- 
lar of 1946 value. 

That inflation has continued unabated 
even in the last two or three years is illus- 
trated by the fact that a plant built in 
1954 would cost 18 per cent more to build 
at 1957 prices, or, to put it another way, 
the industry could build only 85 per cent 
of the plant capacity with the same 
amount of money which it spent in 1954. 


The foregoing example shows that, 


even with these recent dates, property re- 
placement is being made at the expense of 
capital already invested, and not at the 
expense of the users of the property. 


Dividends Are Paid Out of Capital under 
Original Cost Accounting 


‘_ lack of realism of original cost 
bookkeeping is applicable to all indus- 
trial enterprises, but it has a particularly 
heavy impact on industries with large in- 
vestments in long-lived properties. It is 
obvious, of course, that original cost ac- 
counting does not record the facts of eco- 
nomic life, either for accounting or for 
rate-making purposes. On Chart D (this 
page) there are shown the amounts avail- 
able for common dividends, dividends 
paid per books, and dividends paid after 
adjustment for economic depreciation. 
Generally speaking, it can be said that 
from 1937 through 1946, inclusive, the 
electric utility industry had in effect a 100 
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per cent pay-out of earnings after making 
adjustment for economic depreciation. 
Actually, the position in the first ten years 
is somewhat worse, since the adjustment 
for economic depreciation is only with 
respect to electric properties, and is exclu- 
sive of similar deficiencies with respect to 
gas. 

Since the amounts available for com- 
mon dividends are from all operations, it 
is reasonable to assume that even in the 
first ten years dividends were already be- 
ing paid out of capital. 

Beginning with 1947, as inflation gath- 
ered speed, increasing amounts of com- 
mon dividends were paid out of capital. 
In 1947, of the $398 million paid in com- 
mon dividends, $86 million, or 21.6 per 
cent, were in a deficit position—in other 
words, paid out of capital. By 1956, of 
the $861 million of common dividends 
paid, $300 million, or 34.9 per cent, were 
paid out of capital. Since 1937, $1.3 bil- 
lion of the $9 billion of common dividends 
paid, was in effect not earned, and hence 
paid out of capital. This amount is ap- 
proximately one-half of both earned and 
capital surplus of the class A and B utili- 
ties as of the end of 1956. 


Fair Value Rate Base 


A CONCOMITANT of economic deprecia- 
tion must be a fair value rate base. 
There is both logic and legal precedent to 
this contention. If economic depreciation 
is used with an original cost rate base, the 
only effect is to reduce earnings because 
of the reduction in the rate base. If, on the, 
other hand, only a fair value rate base is 
used without economic depreciation, then 
obviously the industry will not be able to 
accrue enough for the eventual replace- 
ment of its property. 
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On Chart E (page 829) is shown the 
net original cost per books and a net orig- 
inal cost trended rate base. These rate 
bases in each instance include an amount 
for cash working capital, and materials 
and supplies. 

It will be seen that while the under- 
statement of net original cost to trended 
net original cost varied only between 16.4 
per cent and 23 per cent in the years up to 
1945, the big deviation began with the 
year 1946 and has continued to date. 
While there has been some tendency to 
decline from 1948 through 1954, the up- 
ward trend has been resumed and there is 
reason to believe that it will continue. 
Although in 1940 the original cost rate 
base was as high as 83.6 per cent of the 
trended amount, in 1956 it had declined 
to 66.5 per cent. Significantly, in spite of 
the recession which began to be felt in 
the middle of last year, the Handy Index 
(1911=100) for the North Atlantic divi- 
sion rose from 610 to 620, and there are 
indications that it might go even higher 
this year. 


. has been frequently and erroneously 

stated by the proponents of original 
cost that if enough plant in “soft dollars’ 
is added to the original cost rate base, the 
net result will be that in a matter of a few 
years the utility will arrive at a current 
or present fair value. This is not so. In 
the ten years ending 1956, the net original 
cost rate base increased 168 per cent, and 
yet the amount of understatement re- 
mained at precisely the same amount of 
33.5 per cent. Similarly, while the net 
original cost rate base increased $4.7 bil- 
lion, or 19.3 per cent, from 1954 through 
1956, the amount of understatement in- 
creased from 31 per cent to 33.5 per cent. 











Consumer Benefits from 
Fair Value 


ae would appear that some of the resistance 
to economic depreciation and fair value 
rate making on the part of the commissions lies 
in the erroneous belief that use of these princi- 
ples will put utility stockholders in the position 
of making unconscionable profits. It 1s believed, 
however, that a case could be made to the con- 
trary. With improved earnings based on fair 
value, better service at lower cost could be made 
available to customers of a utility. One of the 
principal difficulties which the industry faces ts 
that the incidence of regulation ts entirely mis- 
placed. Instead of regulating the fairness of the 
price charged for the services, commissions are 
regulating profits to the security holders by us- 
ing an outmoded yardstick of some 21 inches.” 

























It is clear that with the present rate of 
inflation the only thing that will be 
achieved will be a further erosion of cap- 
ital, and the only way to attain fair value 
will be by commissions allowing it in the 
rate-making process. 








Fair Rate of Return 


HE rate of return on rate base as 

shown on Chart F (page 831) exhibits 
a long-term decline in the earnings of the 
electric utility industry. From a 7.06 per 
cent return in 1937 (which rose tempo- 
rarily to 7.27 per cent in 1945 under the 
impact of the war economy); it has pro- 
gressively declined to a low of 5.60 per 
cent in 1956. The temporary rise during 
the war years was due to overutilization 
of electric utility plant, largely as a result 
of the nation’s industry operating on a 
three-shift basis. The tremendous expan- 
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sion of the electric utility industry from 
the end of the war in 1945 to 1956 had to 
be undertaken in the face of unprecedent- 
ed inflation. While the construction cost 
index went up 123 per cent, the industry’s 
total capacity went up by 127 per cent. 


HIs additional investment, even when 

computed on original cost, produced a 
return which was totally inadequate. From 
1946 through 1956, the net original cost 
rate base increased 168 per cent or some 
$18.1 billion, which earned a mere 4.60 
per cent return. Such a return, even if ap- 
plied to a fair value rate base, would have 
to be considered totally inadequate by any 
standards of fairness and reasonableness. 
It is clear from the foregoing that neither 
the few meager rate increases which the 
industry received from time to time in the 
postwar period, nor the improvements in 
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operating technology, were enough to 
keep the return even at the 6 per cent net 
original cost level. 


HE adjustment of the rate base to 

present values results, of course, in a 
catastrophic decline in the rate of return. 
The lower line on Chart F which shows 
the return on trended net original cost, 
and adjusted for economic depreciation, 
shows the effects of inflation on earnings 
predicated on the totally unrealistic con- 
cepts of original cost rate base. While the 
1937 spread between the rate of return 
on net original cost rate base and that on 
trended net original cost rate base with 
economic depreciation amounted to 1.83 
per cent, by 1956 this differential had 
risen to 3.29 per cent, which is a striking 
measure of the unchecked progress of in- 
flation on an industry operating under 
conditions of regulatory stringency. 

From a postwar peak of 4.76 per cent 
in 1945, the return has declined to 2.31 
per cent in 1956. In other words, on a 
realistic present value basis the return on 
the additional investment made during 
this period amounted to 1.15 per cent, 
which indicates that property, as distinct 
from the dollar investment, is being con- 
fiscated. 

To put the foregoing analysis in a some- 
what different perspective it can be said 
that the industry should have at least 
earned on the trended original cost rate 
base what it did on the net original cost, 
or 5.6 per cent, in 1956. In that year the 


differential amounted to 3.29 per cent. 


which, if applied to trended original cost 
rate base, would have produced additional 
operating income of $1.4 billion. 

The existing book operating income in 
1956 amounted to $1.6 billion. In order 
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to put the electric utilities on a basis 
which is economically self-sustaining, 
the 1956 operating income would have to 
be increased by $1.4 billion, or 88.5 per 
cent. 

Percentagewise this would appear to 
be a large amount, only because of con- 
sistent and unrealistic underpricing of 
utility services in a period of unprecedent- 
ed economic prosperity for all other seg- 
ments of the economy. 


The Progress of Technology versus 
Inflation 


= the years following World War II, a 

period of galloping inflation, the elec- 
tric utility industry obtained only minor 
increases in rates. The two principal rea- 
sons which prevented electric utilities 
from having an even lower earnings per- 
formance than they did were first, low 
money cost of senior securities, and, sec- 
ond, the fact that progressive improve- 
ments in operating technology, particu- 
larly in generation, exceeded the cost of 
making such improvements. 

While the recent reduction in interest 
rates has been considerable, it is doubtful 
whether the industry will be able to fi- 
nance the new capital requirements at the 
level of the money costs which existed 
from the end of World War II until 1955. 
As to the improvements in technology, 
unquestionably thermal efficiency of pow- 
er plants has been gaining steadily, par- 
ticularly during the periods when expan- 
sion of business has been rapid, as has 
been the case until the recent recession. 
The tabulation shown below (compiled by 
the Edison Electric Institute) is an inter- 
esting indication of both the cost factors 
and thermal efficiencies for the United 
States as a whole: 
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Cost Per 
Million Btu 
Consumed 


Average Cost Average 
Of Fuel Per Btu Per 
Net Kwh. Net Kwh. 


15,378 
15,033 


12,889 
12,180 
11,699 
11,456 
11,370* 


*Preliminary estimate. 


N examination of the above data re- 
veals that while substantial progress 

has been made during the last nine years, 
the rate of gain has declined materially in 
the last four or five years. For example, 
fuel cost per kilowatt-hour from 1948 to 
1952 declined from 0.42 cents in 1948 
to 0.33 cents in 1952, or an average de- 


cline of 0.023 cents per kilowatt-hour. The 
comparable decline from 1953 through 
1956, inclusive, is only 0.013 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. It is significant that, for 
the first time in many years, the cost per 
kilowatt-hour showed an increase in 1956 
over the preceding year. With respect to 
thermal efficiency, the rate of decline from 
1948 through 1952 amounted to an aver- 
age of 402 Btu’s per net kilowatt-hour, 
and declined to 304 Btu’s per net kilowatt- 
hour in the five years ending in 1957. 


5 io progressively lower heat rates and 

consequent reduction in fuel costs per 
kilowatt-hour generated result in only a 
minor net reduction in overall energy cost. 
Such reductions are achieved only by in- 
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stalling power plant equipment using 
higher steam pressures and temperatures 
and consequently with higher capital costs 
per kilowatt of capacity. However, the 
continuing increase in costs can soon ex- 
ceed the possible reductions from this 
source. 


:* is important to note that expenditures 

for improving thermal efficiency are 
subject to the law of diminishing returns 
and the art is approaching the limit of 
what is theoretically possible with con- 
ventional designs and conventional steels. 
As to the future, the fuel efficiency curve 
of Chart G (page 831) indicates that the 
gains between now and 1965 will be minor 
compared to the very. large gains from 
1948 to 1955. The best plants today have 
heat rates in the order of 9,200 Btu per 
kilowatt-hour. With conventional designs 
and materials, slightly under 9,000 Btu is 
probably the best that can be expected. 
There are under construction several sta- 
tions using supercritical steam pressures 
and radically new designs of steam-rais- 
ing equipment where heat rates between 
8,000 Btu and 8,500 Btu are hoped for, 
but at substantially higher capital costs 
per kilowatt than for conventional designs. 
These initial installations of radically new 
design are not themselves expected to 
show lower total energy costs; their pur- 
pose rather is to gain new knowledge and 
experience contributory to marginal cost 
improvements later. 


There has also been steady improve- 
ment in power plant operating costs other 
than fuel, mainly due to use of progres- 
sively larger sizes of generating units 
which in turn results in a smaller number 
of plant employees per kilowatt of plant 
capacity. FPC reports that the average 
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size of generating unit being installed in 
the principal electric power stations has 
been as follows: 


The largest single generating unit in op- 
eration in 1956 is rated at 260,000 kilo- 
watts. There are now under construction 
or on order 21 generating units of 300,000 
kilowatts or larger, including two of 
450,000 kilowatts and one of 500,000 kilo- 
watts. 


HIS increase in size of generating unit 

has important economic effects. It re- 
duces capital costs and hence fixed charges 
per kilowatt. It reduces labor and main- 
tenance costs per unit. It makes it eco- 
nomically practicable to spend more to 
produce higher thermal efficiency. In gen- 
eral, for a coal-burning power station, in- 
crease of unit size from 33,000 kilowatts 
to 66,000 kilowatts reduces capital cost 
per kilowatt by about 16 per cent, and 
energy cost per kilowatt-hour generated 
by about the same percentage, and an in- 
crease from the 100,000-kilowatt class to 
the 200,000-kilowatt class reduces capital 
cost per kilowatt by about 9 per cent and 
energy cost also by about 9 per cent. It 
must be noted, however, that capital costs 
per unit of capacity and energy costs per 
kilowatt-hour are decreasing at a much 
reduced rate as sizes are increasing from 
200,000-kilowatt class units and larger. 
As was noted earlier, the improvements 
in thermal efficiency have, during certain 
periods, been offset by rising prices of 
fuel. Likewise, the potentially lower capi- 
tal costs per kilowatt for power stations 
resulting from use of larger sizes of units 
tend to be offset by increasing costs for 
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construction and equipment. To illus- 
trate this, there is shown below for 
recent years for the principal systems of 
the northeast region of the United States 
(1) the average size of steam-generating 
units scheduled to be brought into service 
during the year, (2) the estimated relative 
cost index per kilowatt for that size unit, 
and (3) the construction cost index 
(Handy-Whitman) for steam power sta- 
tions six months prior to the year of com- 
pletion: 


Estimated 
Relative Cost Per Kw. 
Size Inflationary 
Year Average Effect Effect 
Completed Unit Size Index Index 


It is obvious that the reduction in cost per 
kilowatt due to progressive increase of 
unit size is far more than offset by the 
continuing inflation of construction costs. 

From all of the foregoing considera- 
tions it is clear that the hopes of “riding” 
out further inflation merely through tech- 
nological improvements are doomed to 
failure and that the only recourse of the 
utilities is for commissions to recognize 
the fair value principle of rate making. 


The Economic Benefits of §§ 168 and 
167 of the Internal Revenue Code 


HE so-called advantages to the utility 

industry arising from the accelerated 
amortization provisions of § 168 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 have been 
of little economic importance to the util- 
ity industry as an offset to the progress 
of inflation. Quite apart from the fact 
that no certificates of emergency facilities 
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have been granted since December, 1955, 
for facilities to be completed in 1958, it 
would appear to be unlikely that short of 
a national emergency requiring the fur- 
ther expansion of the nation’s power sys- 
tem such certificates will be granted. 

In spite of the fantastic claims that 
$100 of certified facilities produces a net 
tangible benefit to a private utility of some 
$130 (if extended over a project life of 
fifty years and by the improper use of the 
so-called compound interest method), the 
fact is that the net gain amounts to only 
$8.27 per $100. Similarly, in a project hav- 
ing a 30-year life, the present worth gain 
is only $5.17 per $100 of certified facil- 
ities, and hardly a tangible offset to the 
kind of inflationary pressures which the 
industry is currently experiencing. 


WwW" respect to § 167, the gains here 


are even smaller. The uncertainties of 
rate regulation are such that of the twelve 
states that have ruled on liberalized de- 
preciation, six have disallowed the normal- 
ization of taxes, and the status of others 
is doubtful. The modest compensation 
that a utility taking, for example, the 
SYD method of tax depreciation for prop- 
erty having an average life of thirty years, 
is a present worth gain of $2.67 per $100. 
It should be noted that this is only on 
property constructed since January, 1954, 
consequently such benefits will have only 
a very limited effect for a number of years 
to come. 

It is clear from the foregoing con- 
siderations that such small and uncer- 
tain benefits as can be obtained from the 
provisions of §§ 167 and 168 cannot be 
considered as any significant offset to in- 
flation of costs and the consequent need 
for fair value. 
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Conclusions 


A SUBSTANTIAL and favorable change 
in regulatory thinking has occurred, 
especially at the judicial level. The Iowa 
state supreme court’s ruling in the Fort 
Dodge case’ is undoubtedly one of the 
clearest recognitions of the fact that one 
cannot “regulate” economics, especially 
by the standards of the so-called Hope 
case.* The supreme court said in part: 


The fixing of just and reasonable 
rates must function in a world of 
change, and must constantly readapt it- 
self to the effect of those changes. It 
would, of course, be so much easier to 
think of dollars as something constant 
and unchangeable, but that unfortu- 
nately is not true and has not been true 
during the last sixty years, if ever it 
was. The company must have an ade- 
quate total allowance in terms of the 
present buying power of money because 
that is the only kind of money that is 
in use today. 


Not only did the court deny that the 


1 Towa-IIlinois Gas & E. Co. v. City of Fort Dodge 
(1957) 20 PUR3d 159. 

2 Federal Power Commission v. Hope Nat. Gas 
Co. (1944) 51 PUR NS 193. 


e 


Hope decision had any applicability under 
the Iowa statute, but it noted in referring 
to it that “Not endowed with psychic 
powers, the writer of the majority opinion 
in the Hope case could not have been ex- 
pected to, nor had he any occasion to, 
predict the erosion of the value of the 
dollar which was to come in the later pe- 
riod.” Finally, it made the important ob- 
servation that “The arguments against 
fair value are all ones of expediency, not 
ones of justice or fundamental fair treat- 
ment.” Not only did the Iowa court 
specifically make a determination of fair 
value by prescribing a 70 per cent weight 
to reproduction cost, and 30 per cent to 
original cost, but it noted that, in the fu- 
ture, depreciation for rate-making pur- 
poses must be calculated on the same fair 
value basis and not on cost. 


HE Texas statutes, in addition to pre- 

scribing fair value, also permit eco- 
nomic depreciation. In spite of the 
rehearing that was ordered, the Indiana 
Telephone Corporation decision which 
prescribed economic depreciation still 
stands. The legislative enactment of a fair 
value law for Minnesota, while not appli- 


“In the years following World War II, a period of galloping 
inflation, the electric utility industry obtained only minor in- 
creases in rates. The two principal reasons which prevented 
electric utilities from having an even lower earnings perform- 
ance than they did were first, low money cost of senior securt- 
ties, and, second, the fact that progressive improvements in 
operating technology, particularly in generation, exceeded the 
cost of making such improvements. While the recent reduction 
in interest rates has been considerable, it is doubtful whether 
the industry will be able to finance the new capital require- 
ments at the level of the money costs which existed from the 
end of World War II until 1955.” 
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cable to electric utilities, does cover other 
regulated industries, and to that extent 
is important. The recent railroad and 
warehouse commission order in the case 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany established a fair value rate base 
as being weighted 50 per cent for fair 
value and 50 per cent for original cost— 
an important and gratifying step in the 
recognition of inflation. In addition, the 
Missouri supreme court in the case of the 
Missouri Water Company ruled that the 
commission must find fair value in the 
determination of rates.® 

Other illustrations that economics can- 
not be legislated come from both Great 
Britain and Sweden, where the telephone 
service is state-owned, but not to the point 
where sound economic thinking is ob- 
structed by socialist dogma. In both coun- 
tries depreciation accruals are based on 
current cost, and not on some outmoded 
and inapplicable original cost theory. 


eae, however, it is from 

England, with its socialized electric 
utility industry, that a major contribution 
to sound financial policy has come. The 
so-called Herbert Committee, consisting 
of eminent lawyers, engineers, and ac- 
countants, which was set up in 1954 to 
look into the operations of England’s na- 
tionalized electricity supply industry, 
made some pertinent observations with 
respect to economic depreciation. It noted 
that while prices in competitive enter- 
prises were set by the action of a free mar- 
ket, the method of setting up depreciation 
accruals was largely a matter of mana- 
gerial policy, and that “the depreciation 

8 Missouri ex rel. Missouri Water Co. v. Missouri 


Pub. Service Commission (1957) 308 SW2d 704, 
22 PUR3d 254. 
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calculation is not in such cases a direct 
determinant of prices.” However, in the 
case of a state-owned utility system, in 
order to arrive at prices it is necessary to 
determine the consumption of property 
used in public service, and hence the com- 
mittee noted that “it also seems to us that 
this cost should reflect current price levels 
rather than those ruling at the time when 
the plant was originally installed.” 

The committee went on to say that the 
so-called profit of £18.75 million in 1954- 
55 was largely illusory, and that in fact 
the industry’s income barely covered the 
cost of operation. The Herbert Commit- 
tee made an important contribution to the 
whole field of public utility economics 
when it said in dealing with the question 
of the adequacy of reserves that “If in 
1954-55 we regard the industry as having 
already provided depreciation at the level 
we are recommending (1.¢., on present 
value of assets), it follows that it would 
have needed to earn an additional £10 
million before it could be considered in 
our judgment to have met its costs, main- 
tained its capacity intact, and secured a 
modest contribution to reserves.” 


- would appear that some of the resist- 
ance to economic depreciation and fair 
value rate making on the part of the com- 
missions lies in the erroneous belief that 
use of these principles will put utility 
stockholders in the position of making un- 
conscionable profits. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a case could be made to the con- 
trary. With improved earnings based on 
fair value, better service at lower cost 
could be made available to the customers 
of a utility. 

One of the principal difficulties which 
the industry faces is that the incidence of 
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regulation is entirely misplaced. Instead 
of regulating the fairness of the price 
charged for the services, commissions are 
regulating profits to the security holders 
by using an outmoded yardstick of some 
21 inches. 

Another false doctrine which has be- 
deviled the industry is that capital attrac- 
tion should be the test for setting the al- 
lowable rate of return. Capital can always 
be attracted at a price, however unfair and 
uneconomical that price may be to the 
existing investors. In the electric utility 
industry, under the original cost account- 
ing concept of regulation, new capital is 
being attracted by the simple process of 
distributing the equity of the old inves- 
tors. In other words, capital is being dis- 
tributed as income. Thus confiscation of 
property is the end result of original cost 
accounting. 


— major infirmity in the capital 
attraction theory is that under its 
application prudent and efficient manage- 
ment receives no compensation whatso- 
ever. In spite of the fact that a substantial 
number of court and commission deci- 
sions have agreed that efficient manage- 
ment should be rewarded, there has been 
no attempt to determine what these re- 
wards should be. 

The increasing element of business risk 
which both the industry and the commis- 
sions should face up to is that of techno- 


logical change. Some fifty years ago the 
railroads were to all intents and purposes 
the keystone in the arch of the American 
economy. Today they are seemingly on 
the way to the junk yard. The interurban 
railway and the trolley car are already 
there. 

Undoubtedly, competition had a lot 
to do with this, but the fact also remains 
that these utilities were unable to meet 
competition because of inadequate rates 
and depreciation policies imposed on them 
by regulatory authorities. In order to com- 
pete, any business must have the funds 
and the resources and the integrity of cap- 
ital to meet the risks of a rapidly changing 
technology. 


t tems is no question that the electric, 

gas, and telephone utilities with pres- 
ent regulatory policies will fall by the 
wayside under the impact of new develop- 
ments which will obsolete their plant, 
drive away investors, and eventually re- 
sult in nationalization. A proper under- 
standing both by commissions and man- 
agement of the high incidence of mortality 
among public service industries would be 
a salutary thought with which to prepare 
themselves for the future. While history 
does not always repeat itself, economic 
wisdom and statesmanship will be needed 
to keep a major sector of American indus- 
try as a dynamic member of the free en- 
terprise economy. 





¢¢ APPROPRIATIONS in annual corporate budgets, allocating a per- 

centage of sales to research and scientific development .. . 
have widespread social repercussions. New tools, new methods of 
production, and new and larger use of mechanical energy (kilo- 
watts of electricity) to reinforce the productivity of the human 
muscle give reality to the hopes of men for better living.” 


—M. S. RUKEYSER, 
Columnist. 
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New York city is now paying far more for power from its own 
plants than would be the case if the plants were sold and power 
were purchased from the electric utility company. This author 
shows that if the present costly methods of the city system are not 
so changed that efficient methods of private industry can be intro- 
duced, the people of that community cannot hope to see the end of 
abnormal increase of public debt, taxes, and subway fares. 


By HERBERT B, REYNOLDS* 


ost of the rapid transit railroads 

in New York city were managed 

by private industry until 1940 

when they were unified under government 

operation. A study of the effect of social- 

istic operation upon the operating effi- 

ciency and costs as compared with those 

under private management is of interest. 

However, before proceeding with the ex- 

amination of this phase of the subject it 

may be well to review briefly the history 
of the rapid transit system. 


History 


A I ‘HE first successful system of rapid 
transit in New York city consisted of 
*Consulting engineer, Jackson Heights, New 


York, For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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the privately owned and operated elevated 
railroads which were placed in operation 
in 1871. The various lines in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx were even- 
tually combined into one system by the 
Manhattan Railway Company while the 
lines in Brooklyn were owned and op- 
erated by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, which later became the Brook- 
lyn Manhattan Transit Company. During 
the early period of operation the fare was 
ten cents, which was reduced later to five 
cents which prevailed on all rapid transit 
lines in New York city until 1948. The 
elevated railroads provided a very useful 
service for many years and were quite 
profitable for the owners. 

The New York state legislature enacted 
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the Rapid Transit Act in 1891 which em- 
powered the city of New York to borrow 
funds for the construction of subway lines 
within the city, which funds were exempt 
from the constitutional debt limit on the 
grounds that the subways would be self- 
sustaining. The Board of Rapid Transit 
Commissioners was established for the 
purpose of laying out the lines and de- 
signing the system and a contract for the 
construction work was awarded on Febru- 
ary 21, 1900. 


eee Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany was organized in 1902 and was 
awarded contracts for the operation of 
the first subway. The terms of the con- 
tracts required the company to furnish all 
cars, build a power plant, substations, and 
to install the power transmission system, 
all of which were subject to purchase by 
the city upon the expiration of the con- 
tracts, which were for a period of fifty 
years with an option for a 25-year exten- 
sion. 

The contracts required the company 
to pay to the city each year sufficient 
money to meet the interest on the bonds 
which the city had sold in order to finance 
the construction of the subway, and, in 
addition, one per cent toward a sinking 
fund. The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company also leased the elevated lines 
from the Manhattan Railway Company 
for a period of 999 years at a rental 
amounting to 7 per cent on the common 
stock. This rental was subsequently re- 
duced to 5 per cent if earned, with the 
consent of most of the stockholders. The 
first subway was placed in operation on 
October 27, 1904, and proved to be very 
— for the company with the 5-cent 
are, 


s a result of the need for additional 
rapid transit facilities, the construc- 
tion of additional subway lines was started 
in 1913. The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company was awarded a contract for the 
continued operation of the original sub- 
way and a portion of the new subways. 
The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
was awarded a contract for the operation 
of the remaining portions of the new lines. 
These contracts, which were known as the 
Dual Subway Contracts, were for a period 
of forty-nine years and specified that the 
fare be maintained at five cents. The con- 
tracts required the companies not only to 
provide additional cars and power facili- 
ties, but also to contribute to the construc- 
tion cost of the subway structure. Unlike 
the contracts for the operation of the 
original subway, the new contracts con- 
tained schedules of payments whereby the 
city would share in the profits if such 
profits were of sufficient magnitude. 
The operation under the new contracts 
promised to be profitable for both the com- 
panies and the city. 

However, this favorable situation 
changed very rapidly as the result of in- 
flation during and after the first World 
War. So much so that the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company passed into receivership 
in 1919, while the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and the Manhattan Rail- 
way Company followed suit and passed in- 
to receivership in 1932. The Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company emerged from 
receivership as the Brooklyn Manhattan 
Transit Company while the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company and the Manhat- 
tan Railway Company remained in the re- 
ceiver’s hands until the interests of the 
companies were purchased by the city in 
1940. 
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_ subway planning and construction 
in New York city were carried on by 
state agencies until 1924 when the state 
Constitution was amended which granted 
additional “home-rule” powers to the city 
of New York in so far as rapid transit 
matters are concerned. The Board of 
Transportation of the City of New York 
was organized for the purpose of con- 
structing additional subways, which it pro- 
ceeded to do. When the new lines ap- 
proached completion in 1932 the Board of 
Transportation advertised for bids for 
their operation but was not successful in 
obtaining any due to the retention of the 
5-cent fare in the specifications. There- 


upon, the Board of Transportation pro- 
ceeded to operate the new lines, which 
became known as the Independent Subway 
System. 

Beginning in about 1920 there were de- 
mands from some quarters for the unifica- 
tion and municipal operation of all rapid 
transit lines in New York city. Schemes 
for unification with the retention of the 
private investments in the system were 
proposed, but the companies refused to 
join in any agreement unless their invest- 
ments could be protected by including pro- 
visions for a flexible fare to insure suff- 
cient revenue to support the capital funds 
invested in the system. Upon the failure 
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FIG. 1, COMPARISON OF DECREASE IN COAL CONSUMPTION OF TRANSIT POWER 
PLANTS UNDER PRIVATE OPERATION WITH THE INCREASE UNDER PUBLIC OPERATION. 
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of the city to obtain the co-operation of 
the companies, the state Constitution was 
amended in 1938 which allowed the city 
to borrow $315 million outside of the con- 
stitutional debt limit for unification pur- 
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est- The Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Com- 





pany owned and operated a number of 
streetcar and bus lines which were in- 
cluded in the purchase. The unification of 
the transit facilities in New York city in 
June, 1940, resulted in one of the largest 
urban transit systems in the world, com- 
prising as of June 30, 1956, 238 miles of 
rapid transit route containing 724 miles 
of track, which carried 1,363,134,171 
revenue passengers in about 6,500 cars 
during the year ending with June 30, 1956, 
and in addition 553 miles of surface routes 
which carried 413,309,111 revenue pas- 
sengers in about 2,500 buses, trolley 
coaches, and trolley cars during the same 
year, representing an investment of about 
$2.5 billion. Those portions of the system 
which had been operated by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, the 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Company, 
and the Board of Transportation, the lat- 
ter known as the Independent Subway 
System, are now designated as the IRT, 
BMT, and IND divisions, respectively. 
The deficit for the year ending with 
June 30, 1941, after paying interest and 
amortization charges was $28,028,917 
which increased to $87,796,868 for the 
year ending with June 30, 1948. The fare 
was increased to ten cents, with a reduced 
rate for schoolchildren, in 1948 which 
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resulted in a reduction of the deficit for 
a short time. However, the deficit in- 
creased to $145,650,274 for the year end- 
ing with June 30, 1953. The Board of 
Transportation was abolished in 1953 and 
was replaced by the New York City Trans- 
it Authority, which is a joint state and 
city agency. The law which created the 
authority provided for an adjustment of 
the fare from time to time so that the 
revenue would be sufficient to meet all op- 
erating and maintenance expenses, the in- 
terest and amortization charges to be paid 
out of city tax funds. In order to meet this 
condition the fare was increased to 15 
cents, which is barely sufficient to meet the 
operating and maintenance costs. A fare 
of 25 cents or more would be required to 
make the system entirely self-support- 
ing, including interest and amortization 
charges. 


HE Constitution of the state of New 

York places a debt limit on New York 
city equal to 10 per cent of the full valua- 
tion of taxable real estate within the city. 
When the first subway was projected in 
1900 an exemption, outside of the con- 
stitutional debt limit, amounting to about 
$51 million was obtained on the assump- 
tion that the subway would be self-sus- 
taining. This was true for the first few 
years of operation, after which tax funds 
were required to meet the deficit. In spite 
of the fact that the subways have ceased 
to be self-sustaining, three additional 
amendments to the Constitution have been 
obtained permitting the city to borrow 
money outside of the debt limit for transit 
purposes. A total of $1,166,013,724 has 
been borrowed to date outside of the debt 
limit for transit purposes, none of which 
has been self-sustaining for many years. 
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Thus with the apparent ease with which 
these amendments are obtained, the state 
Constitution affords very little protection 
to the people of New York city against 
excessive public debt and high taxes. 


Power Supply Is Costly 


| power for the operation of the 
New York subway system costs about 
$35 million per year, delivered at the third 
rail, exclusive of the fixed charges on the 
power plants, transmission systeni, and 
substations, and is therefore one of the 
largest items of expense for running the 
system. Power for the operation of the 
IRT and BMT divisions is furnished by 
three power plants which were taken over 
by the city at the time of unification in 
1940. Power for the IND Division has 
been purchased from the local utility from 
the time of its initial operation. 

The cost of power generated in the three 
city power plants for the year ending with 
June 30, 1956, was 1.66 cents per kilowatt- 
hour delivered at the substations, exclusive 
of the fixed charges on the power plants 
and transmission system, while the cost of 
the purchased power for the IND Division 
delivered at the substations was 1.52 cents 
per kilowatt-hour for the same year, which 
of course included all fixed charges. About 
20 per cent of the money which the Trans- 
it Authority pays to the utility is re- 
turned to the city in the form of taxes, 
bringing the net cost of the purchased 
power down to about 1.2 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. : 


W's the passing of time all three 

power plants became obsolete and 
inefficient as compared with modern 
plants. However, as a result of inflation 


and with no increase in income as the re- 
sult of the 5-cent fare, the credit of the 
companies deteriorated so that with the 
exception of some new equipment in- 
stalled in the BMT plant in 1939, the 
companies were unable to keep abreast of 
the times in so far as the installation of 
modern and efficient equipment was con- 
cerned. With this handicap the plant op- 
erators were challenged to do the best 
they could with the existing equipment, 
although it was fast becoming obsolete. 
By constantly improving the operating 
technique and making improvements in 
the existing equipment through proper 
maintenance, the transit power plants, as 
long as they were under private manage- 
ment, showed an improvement in operat- 
ing efficiency almost every year. In other 
words, the older and more obsolete the 
plants became the more efficiently they 
operated. 

Figure 1 (page 838) shows how much 
the coal consumption per kilowatt-hour 
was reduced in the two Interborough 
plants although no major equipment, 
which would improve the efficiency, was 
installed during the period shown. This 
reduction in fuel consumption, with some 
improvement in the efficient use of labor, 
brought about a saving of about $1 mil- 
lion per year, which would be equivalent 
to about $2 million per year at present 
inflated prices. Figure 1 also shows the 
reduction in fuel consumption in the 
Brooklyn plant, which was brought about 
by good management in addition to the 
installation of some new equipment in 
1939, 


\ 7 HEN the companies were taken over 
by the city of New York in 1940 
this trend in constantly improved opera- 
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tion was reversed almost overnight, 
largely due to the fact that the plant op- 
erators were not permitted to continue 
with the operating technique which they 
had developed over the years, with the 
result that the savings obtained by good 
management under private operation 
were more than wiped out in a very short 
time. This situation is shown in Figure 1 
for the period after 1940. The excess 
cost of fuel used in 1950 due to ineffi- 
cient operation was about $3 million for 
the year. 

Some of the increase in fuel consump- 
tion was no doubt caused by war condi- 
tions and in order to indicate how much 
of this increase was due to these condi- 
tions, the change in coal consumption of 
two privately operated utility power 
plants in New York city, in which no new 
equipment was installed during the period 
under consideration, is shown by the dot- 
ted line in Figure 1. It will be seen that 
although there was some increase in fuel 
consumption in the privately managed 
plants, the increase in the transit plants 
was not only greater but very little im- 
provement had been made by 1950, five 
years after the end of the war, while the 


q 


e 


conditions in the private plants had been 
entirely corrected by that time. 


deren the subway system was unified 

under public operation in 1940, the 
production cost of power generated in the 
three subway power plants, exclusive of 
fixed charges, was 0.547 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. The corresponding cost for the 
year ending with June 30, 1956, was 
1.580 cents per kilowatt-hour, an increase 
of 189 per cent while under public opera- 
tion. A new boiler and turbine were in- 
stalled in one of the plants during the 
intervening period which should have 
prevented the increase from being as 
great as it was. 

Inflation would account for some oi 
this increase and in order to determine 
just how much was due to this, the in- 
crease in the production costs of two pri- 
vately operated power plants in New 
York city, which had had about the same 
percentage of new equipment added dur- 
ing the same period, was studied. It was 
found that the increase in the cost in the 
privately managed plants was only 117 
per cent during the same period. This 
comparison is shown graphically in Fig- 


“THE New York city subway system ts one of the largest, tf not 
the largest, privately operated projects in the country to be taken 
over by a governmental agency, with the exception of the 


nation’s railroads, which were operated by the United States 
government during the first World War with disastrous results. 
Therefore, 1t will be of interest to examine the effect of such 
operation on the overall costs of operating the system. The op- 
erating and maintenance costs of operating the subway system 
increased from 3.93 cents per passenger during the year ending 
with June 30, 1941, the first year of municipal operation, to 
14.22 cents per passenger for the year ending with June 30, 


1956.” 
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ure 3, K (page 844). The excess cost of 
power generated in the subway power 
plants during the year ending with June 
30, 1956, in addition to that caused by 
inflation, was about $5 million. 


megan cost of power in the munici- 
pal operation of the subway system 

is not confined to the generation of the 
power, but also extends to the use of the 
power. The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company developed what were known as 
coasting clocks in 1911. These were in- 
stalled in the trains and recorded the 
amount of time the trains were in motion 
without using any power. The motormen 
were given a small bonus for coasting 
time if they arrived at the terminals on 
time, with the result that the amount of 
power required for train operation was 
reduced 16 per cent. The Board of Trans- 
portation, although it had been advised 
of this saving, instead of exploring the 
possibility of saving power by the use of 
coasting clocks on the BMT and IND di- 
visions, discontinued the use of the 
clocks on the IRT Division, whereupon 
the amount of power required for train 
operation increased 12.5 per cent, which 
entailed an additional power cost of about 
$1 million per year for the IRT Division. 
In order to convert the high voltage 
alternating current to low voltage direct 
current for use on the third rail, substa- 
tions are scattered throughout the city 
which contain the conversion equipment. 
The IRT substations are of very old de- 
sign and require from two to four men on 
duty at each substation, twenty-four hours 
per day and for seven days a week. The 
IND substations, having been built at a 
much later date, are modern and do not 
require any men in constant attendance, 


being automatic and remotely controlled 
from a central point. One supposedly 
great advantage of the modern and auto- 
matic substations is that their operation 
requires much fewer men because they 
have to be inspected only at intervals. 
However, a comparison between the man 
power in the IRT and IND substations 
for a given output disclosed the fact that 
the man power for the automatic IND 
substations, instead of being less, was 
about 20 per cent greater than it was for 
the IRT manually operated substations. 
This is reflected in the conversion cost 
which was 0.24 cents per kilowatt-hour 
for the IRT substations for the year end- 
ing with June 30, 1956, while it was 0.29 
cents per kilowatt-hour for the IND sub- 
stations, or about 20 per cent greater for 
the modern automatic substations. 


HE existing transit power plants be- 

ing very old, obsolete, and costly to 
operate and maintain, it is most important 
that they be rebuilt or replaced with mod- 
ern plants if the Transit Authority re- 
mains in the power generation business. 
The authority embarked on a program of 
rebuilding the old plants at a very high 
cost without first determining whether or 
not it would be cheaper to purchase all of 
its power requirements. Based on esti- 
mates which have been made public, the 
rebuilt plants would cost between $400 
and $500 per kilowatt upon completion of 
the program as compared with a cost of 
about $190 per kilowatt for new private 
utility power plants in the New York city 
area. This represents an excess cost of over 
$100 million for the complete program, 
and, in addition, the plants would not be 
modern and efficient as compared with the 
private utility plants due to the obsolete 
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designs which are being used. Based on 
estimates which have been made public, 
the operating and maintenance expenses 
for producing power from the rebuilt 
plants, exclusive of fixed charges, will be 
0.88 cents per kilowatt-hour as compared 
with a cost of 0.404 cents per kilowatt- 
hour for a modern private utility power 
plant in New York city. This represents a 
total excess of operating and maintenance 
of about $6 million per year based on the 
present power output of the plants. These 
comparisons are shown graphically in 
Figure 2. The high construction and op- 
erating costs result in a final total cost of 
approximately 1.68 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, including fixed charges, as compared 
with the net cost of about 1.2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, after allowing for the tax 
credits, for the power which is purchased 
for the IND Division. (See page 840.) 


Cost of Subway Operation Has Soared 


Svs New York city subway system is 

one of the largest, if not the largest, 
privately operated projects in the country 
to be taken over by a governmental agen- 
cy, with the exception of the nation’s rail- 
roads, which were operated by the United 
States government during the first World 
War with disastrous results. Therefore, 
it will be of interest to examine the effect 
of such operation on the overall costs of 
operating the system. The operating and 
maintenance costs of operating the sub- 
way system increased from 3.93 cents per 
passenger during the year ending with 
June 30, 1941, the first year of municipal 
operation, to 14.22 cents per passenger 
for the year ending with June 30, 1956. 
Of course, some of this increase was due 
to inflation between these years. 
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There is a small privately owned and 
operated subway system in the New York 
city area, in addition to the one operated 
by the New York City Transit Authority, 
which will be used for comparative pur- 
poses. Because of the great difference in 
the size of the two systems, it is not feasi- 
ble to compare the unit costs of the two 
systems directly. However, since both 
systems are subject to the same labor and 
material market, the increase in operating 
and maintenance costs of the two systems 
is comparable. Figure 3 shows the increase 
in costs of the various factors for the two 
systems between the years ending with 
June 30, 1941, the first year of municipal 
operation, and June 30, 1956, fifteen 
years later. 


HE private company does not op- 

erate any surface lines; therefore, for 
the purpose of this comparison the cost of 
only the subway operations of the Transit 
Authority are included. There was no 
change in the size of the privately oper- 
ated system during the period under study, 
while there was a slight reduction in the 
extent of the authority system because of 
the demolition of a portion of the old ele- 
vated lines. It readily can be seen how the 
costs of the Transit Authority system 
soared as compared with those of the pri- 
vate company. The average increase in 
costs of the publicly operated system be- 
ing almost double that of the privately 
owned and operated system. The increase 
in costs for the private company was no 
doubt due entirely to inflation, while only 
about half of the increase in costs for the 
Transit Authority system was due to in- 
flation, the remainder of the increase evi- 
dently being due to inefficient operation. 
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Cost of Bus Operation Is Also Excessive 


; own are a number of private bus 

companies in New York city which 
carry about 500 million passengers per 
year, being comparable with the surface 
operations of the Transit Authority as far 
as the number of passengers is concerned. 
It is not feasible to compare the unit op- 
erating costs of the two systems as a whole 
because the surface operations of the 
Transit Authority are predominantly in 
the outlying sections of the city while the 
operations of the private bus companies 


are largely in the congested sections where 
bus operation and maintenance are more 
costly. However, there is one company 
which operates almost entirely in Manhat- 
tan borough and so the cost of this bus 
operation is comparable with the cost of 
operating that portion of the Transit Au- 
thority buses which serve Manhattan. Fig- 
ure 4 (this page) shows this comparison, 
from which it can be seen that the cost of 
operating the Transit Authority buses is 
much higher than that of the private bus 
lines. This may be explained to some ex- 
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tent by the fact that the private companies 
have slightly over three employees per bus 
while the Transit Authority has slightly 
over four employees per bus. During the 
course of recent negotiations for the pos- 
sible sale of the Transit Authority bus 
lines to private companies, it was brought 
out that, in the event of such a sale, there 
would be 2,500 employees now employed 
by the Transit Authority for operating 
and maintaining the buses who could not 
be used by the private companies. 

It is interesting to note that the private 
companies have to pay not only all operat- 
ing and maintenance costs, but also pay 
franchise taxes, general taxes, deprecia- 
tion of the equipment, fixed charges on 
shops and garages, and in some cases they 
also pay a portion of street paving costs. 
In spite of this, some of the companies 
are paying dividends with the 15-cent fare 
in force. Contrasted with this the Transit 
Authority pays only the operating and 
maintenance costs out of the fare, which 
is just sufficient to meet these costs, all 
other expenses, such as bus replacement, 
fixed charges, etc., being paid for from 
general tax funds. 


Increase in Costs Is Double That 
Throughout the Industry 


Re the purpose of obtaining further 

comparisons of private and public op- 
erations, the chart shown in Figure 5 
(page 848) has been prepared, which in- 
cludes all forms of urban transit, both 
rapid transit and surface. This chart 
shows the comparison between all urban 
transit operations in the United States, 
exclusive of those of the New York City 
Transit Authority and the operations of 
the Transit Authority, including the sur- 
face lines. Because of the fact that the 
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operations of the New York City Transit 
Authority are largely rapid transit while 
those exclusive of the Transit Authority 
are mostly in the form of surface lines, it 
is not feasible to compare the unit costs 
directly and so again the comparison has 
been confined to the increase in costs be- 
tween the years ending with June 30, 
1941, and June 30, 1956. 

The data for the operations, exclusive 
of the Transit Authority, include some 
municipal systems because it was not fea- 
sible to separate the statistics for the pri- 
vately operated lines. However, the per- 
centage of publicly operated systems 
outside of New York city is so small, the 
inclusion of their costs affects the final 
comparison only a small extent. Figure 5 
shows the comparison of the increase in 
costs of private and public operations 
from which it will be seen that the pat- 
tern is about the same as that shown in 
Figure 3, which included only subway op- 
erations in that the increase in costs of the 
Transit Authority system during the 15- 
year period was about double that for the 
private companies. As before, the in- 
creased cost of operating the private sys- 
tems was no doubt due to inflation, while 
only about half of the increase in operat- 
ing costs of the Transit Authority system 
was due to inflation while the remainder 
of the increase was evidently due to inef- 
ficient operation. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


oe this article comparisons 
have been made between the cost of 
private operation and that of the New 
York City Transit Authority system in 
four different ways. First, comparisons of 
power costs were made; next, the increase 
in operating and maintenance costs of a 
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privately operated subway in the New 
York city area was compared with the in- 
crease in costs of the Transit Authority 
subway system. This was followed by 
comparing the cost of private bus opera- 
tion in New York city with that of the 
Transit Authority bus system, and finally 
a comparison was made of the increase in 
the costs of all urban transit operations in 
the United States, exclusive of those of 
the Transit Authority, with the increase 
of the Transit Authority costs. All of 
these comparisons show that the Transit 
Authority costs are extremely high and 
that if the increase in these costs had been 
no greater than those of the private sys- 
tems between the years 1941 and 1956, 
the 10-cent fare would have been sufficient 
to pay all operating and maintenance costs 
and the increase to 15 cents would have 
been unnecessary. 

The causes of the excessive cost of op- 
erating the New York City Transit Au- 
thority system are too numerous and too 
technical to describe in this article, but in 
general they are due to the absence of the 
profit motive, bureaucratic control result- 
ing in red tape, frustration, low morale on 
the part of the supervisory force and 
workers, and the absence of discipline, 
all of which are inherent under the civil 
service system, a necessary evil of any 
governmental civilian operation. 


HE obvious cure of the economic ills 

of the system would be to turn its 
operation back to one or more private 
companies, The first step in such a pro- 
gram would be to sell the power plants to 
the local utility, which would result in 
lower costs for the power supply and 
avoid large expenditures of badly needed 
capital funds. As the result of prodding 


from the various civic organizations, 
newspapers, and individuals in the city, 
the mayor asked the local utility to make 
an offer for the purchase of the three 
power plants. The utility has offered to 
purchase the plants for a total price of 
$123 million, made up of $82 million for 
the plants as they exist and $41 million to 
cover the completion of work which has 
been committed but not completed. The 
utility also has offered a long-term con- 
tract for the supply of power to the sub- 
way system. The mayor appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of city officials and 
businessmen to consider the offer. This 
committee has issued its report recently, 
which strongly recommends the sale of 
the plants and points out by so doing the 
city would save an average of $8,376,000 
per year for the next thirty years. No 
further action has been taken up to the 
time of writing this article. The next step 
would be to sell all the substations, includ- 
ing the power transmission system for the 
IRT and BMT divisions to the local util- 
ity, which already owns many substations, 
and also the transmission system for the 
IND Division. An effort has been made 
to sell the bus lines to private companies 
but without success up to the present time. 


which should continue to be 
owned by the city. However, the opera- 
tion of them should be turned over to one 
or more private companies under long- 
term contracts or leases which should con- 
tain provisions whereby the companies 
could share in the savings which able pri- 
vate management could bring about. For 
example, if the companies were able to 
reduce the operating and maintenance 
costs to ten cents per passenger, which is 
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believed possible with able management, 
the fare should be reduced to two tokens 
for 25 cents. The companies would thus 
be rewarded for reducing the cost to the 
subway riders. This, of course, is an over- 
simplification of the solution of the prob- 
lem, because there are many factors which 
would have to be considered but it is a 
suggestion, the details of which could be 
developed. 

For example, no utility company would 
repeat the error which the old companies 
made in 1913 when they signed long- 
term contracts which specified a fixed 
fare, so provisions would have to be in- 
cluded in the contracts whereby the fare 
could be adjusted so as to meet the changes 
in the price level of labor and supplies. It 
also may be desirable for the companies 
to own the rolling stock so that they 
would have a real stake in the operations. 
This would require some adjustment in 
the fare but, on the other hand, it would 


relieve the taxpayer of the need of paying 
for this equipment. 


Om very serious objection to the pres- 

ent arrangement is that the Transit 
Authority does not have to answer to any 
one in so far as safety, service, fares, ac- 
counting methods, etc., are concerned, so 
the patrons have no redress. The pro- 
posed arrangement of private operation 
should be subject to regulation and con- 
trol by the state public service commission 
or some other nonpolitical agency. 

If the present costly operation of the 
New York city subway system is not 
changed so that the efficient methods of 
private industry can be introduced, the 
people cannot hope to see the end of ab- 
normal increase in public debt, taxes, and 
the subway fare. In fact, another increase 
in the subway fare is imminent as the re- 
sult of a recent increase in pay for the 
employees of the system. 





“— FEAR that the once self-reliant and independent American 
people have come to rely blindly upon government to take 
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care of everybody. Is this really what we want in our country? Is 
this really the way to promote the transition we seek? Has not the 
process of deficit spending been tried out and played out? Consider 
the astronomical debt we have already achieved. Consider the threat 
of endless inflation with which its renewed fast expansion would be 
regarded by an awakening public. Consider the fact that in the 
course of the biggest and longest boom our country has ever ex- 
perienced and with the highest, even confiscatory, tax rates ever 
imposed in peacetime, there has been no significant reduction in this 
debt. For those who would repose fond—and, I think, blind—con- 
fidence in government spending as the sovereign cure for economic 
ailments, let me cite the record: From 1930 to 1940 the federal debt 
was nearly tripled to augment government spending. But unem- 
ployment rose—not declined—from 4 million to 8 million people. 
He who is willing to face the factual record is forced to the con- 
clusion that the spending of tax money and printing press money 
to support people in a nonproductive status serves more to per- 
petuate them in that status than to secure their re-employment.” 
—Rosert C, Tyson, 
Chairman, finance committee, United 
States Steel Corporation. 
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Washington and 


the Utilities 


Atomic Power Program 


eda members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy have 
taken dead aim on the administration’s 
proposals for atomic power development 
during the next fiscal year. Announcement 
of the program, calling for about $209 
million in new AEC authorizations, 
brought immediate cries of disappoint- 
ment from Representative Durham (Dem- 
ocrat, North Carolina), chairman of the 
Joint Committee, and Representative 
Holifield (Democrat, California), chair- 
man of a subcommittee which has been 
holding hearings on the President’s rec- 
ommendations. Their reaction signaled a 
renewal of what has now become an an- 
nual affair—a fight over the issue of fed- 
eral participation in nuclear power de- 
velopment. 

Specifically, the President’s program 
calls for $193.4 million in new authoriza- 
tions for the civilian power construction 
program, including $26.8 million for the 
co-operative power reactor demonstration 
program. The recommendations do in- 
clude construction of one type of reactor 
sought by committee Democrats—a $51 
million gas-cooled power reactor fueled by 




















slightly enriched uranium, but it is made 
clear that the reactor does not necessarily 
have to be built at an AEC installation 
nor necessarily owned by the commission. 
Two other reactors urged by the commit- 
tee majority and included in an informal 
agreement between the AEC and the com- 
mittee were not mentioned in the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations. 


_ of the administration to go 
along with the informal agreement 
worked out between AEC Chairman 
Strauss and the committee has particularly 
irked the committee majority. It is ex- 
pected that the committee will try to carry 
out a threat made earlier to write its own 
program without regard to the administra- 
tion’s wishes. Such a program is bound 
to include a $125 million plutonium-pro- 
ducing reactor and a $60 million reactor 
fueled by natural uranium. Strauss had 
reluctantly agreed to federal construction 
of these two advanced-type reactors in the 
interests of avoiding the perennial fight 
over government construction of large- 
scale reactors, but was overruled by the 
Budget Bureau and apparently the Presi- 
dent. 
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HAT the committee does to the ad- 

ministration’s program may well de- 
termine the future of Chairman Strauss, 
whose term on the commission expires 
this month. As of this writing, Strauss 
had given no indication whether he in- 
tends to accept the President’s request 
that he stay on the commission for another 
five years. He is reportedly anxious to 
retire from public service, which would be 
quite acceptable to many members of the 
Joint Committee. Strauss is not, however, 
the type to run away from a fight. If Con- 
gress manhandles the President’s program 
or attempts to make significant changes 
in atomic power policy, the likelihood is 
that Strauss will accept the challenge of 
another term on the commission, despite 
the inevitable struggle that would ensue to 
prevent his confirmation. 


> 


Antirecession Fever Cools 


| etreinegonagie proposals designed to 
combat the current recession are meet- 
ing increasing resistance from the White 
House and a growing number of legisla- 
tors. President Eisenhower made it clear 
at a recent press conference that he does 
not consider vast public works programs 
effective remedies for a business slump. 
The defeat in Congress of an elaborate and 
expensive scheme of unemployment com- 
pensation, plus reluctance of the Demo- 
cratic majority to attempt to override the 
President’s veto of the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, are evidence of a changing 
attitude in Washington with respect to 
the recession. 

No doubt Maurice H. Stans, Director 
of the Budget Bureau, was speaking for 
the administration when he told the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., that “it 
would be far better in the long run if the 
problems of the country could be dealt 
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with on a more rational and consistent 
basis. To accept and deal with change does 
not necessitate violent ups and downs 
from year to year in an atmosphere of 
crisis over temporary conditions,” Stans 
said. “The current recession should not be 
allowed to stampede us into hasty, ill- 
considered actions which will add unneces- 
sarily to our future burdens.” 

In view of the willingness of the ad- 
ministration to speak out against politi- 
cally popular measures it considers ill- 
advised, the fate of an antirecession bill 
recently passed by the Senate would seem 
to be in doubt. The bill, sponsored by 
Senator Douglas (Democrat, Illinois), 
provides for federal loans and grants to 
depressed areas for the construction of 
public works and facilities. Dubbed by 
Douglas as a domestic Point 4 measure, 
the bill passed the Senate virtually with- 
out amendment, despite strong opposition 
from a large minority on the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. Committee 
Chairman Fulbright (Democrat, Arkan- 
sas) contended that the bill was unneces- 
sary in view of earlier Senate passage of 
his own measure calling for $1 billion in 
loans and grants to cities and municipali- 
ties for community facilities. 


HE House Banking and Currency 
Committee, which has numerous de- 
pressed area bills before it, also has a 
community facilities bill on which it has 
been holding extensive hearings. A fight 
is shaping up, however, over the interest 
rate and other features of the measure. A 
number of mayors have proposed a 2 per 
cent interest rate. The Senate-passed Ful- 
bright Bill provides for a 3.5 per cent rate, 
while the House measure compromises on 
3 per cent. 
Whether any of these measures will 
win White House approval still remains 
to be seen. Judging from the President’s 
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remarks at his press conference, these 
proposals are certain to be carefully 
scrutinized. Barring a worsening of busi- 
ness conditions, legislation which can have 
no immediate effect on the recession is not 
likely to be favorably received by the 
President. 
¥ 


New Nominations 


ey Eisenhower has nominated 
John B. Hussey to succeed Seaborn 
Lee Digby on the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Digby requested the President not 
to reappoint him when his term expires 
June 22nd. Hussey, a 51-year-old Demo- 
crat from Shreveport, Louisiana, is now 
commissioner of the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Conservation. 

Edward N. Gadsby, now chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
has been nominated for a full five-year 
term on the commission. Gadsby has been 
serving an unexpired term since last June. 

The nominations of Frank J. Welch 
and Arnold Jones as members of the TVA 
board of directors are still being held up 
in the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. The two are serving recess ap- 
pointments which were made last summer. 
Although Committee Chairman Chavez 
(Democrat, New Mexico) has indicated 
on several occasions that hearings would 
be held “soon,” none has so far been 
scheduled. 

Tennessee Democratic Senators Gore 
and Kefauver have both expressed oppo- 
sition to Jones, the first Republican ever 
to be named to the board. Jones, a former 
deputy director of the Budget Bureau, was 
named to succeed Harry Curtis for a full 
nine-year term on the board. Welch was 
named to serve out the unexpired term of 
Raymond Paty, whose term would have 
expired in May, 1960. Both Jones and 


Welch must be confirmed by the Senate at 
the present session in order to retain their 
seats on the board. 


* 
Aid to Railroads 


HE prospects for passage of legisla- 

tion at this session of Congress to 
help the nation’s ailing railroads look 
favorable at present, although such legis- 
lation probably will not go so far as that 
recommended by a Senate Interstate Com- 
merce subcommittee. The Senate group 
has recommended a re-evaluation of all 
surface transportation systems as well as 
the prevailing structure of freight rates. 
The subcommittee calls for legislation giv- 
ing railroads more realistic depreciation 
of their rolling stock, providing for guar- 
anteed loans for all forms of transporta- 
tion, and redefining the present agricul- 
tural exemption provision in the existing 
law. Senator Magnuson (Democrat, 
Washington), who is chairman of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
is sponsoring separate legislation to re- 
duce the present excise tax on rail trans- 
portation and freight. 

Representative Harris, who heads up 
the House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, predicts that some sort of legislation 
will be passed to help the railroads. But 
one proposal which will face an “awfully 
hard” time, he said, is that which would 
permit the railroads to set up tax-deferred 
equipment purchase reserve funds. Harris 
also doubts that Congress can do more 
than prevent expansion of the agricultural 
commodities exemption. He did predict 
passage of proposals to tighten regulation 
of private, unregulated truck carriers 
which allegedly haul public freight at bar- 
gain rates by labeling it as their own. 
These private carriers are supposed to 
handle only their own goods. 
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Excise Tax Reduction 


 ooncmaneld Eisenhower's recent formal 
proposals with respect to the federal ex- 
cise tax on telephone service have so far 
engendered little enthusiasm in Congress 
or the telephone industry. 

Specifically, the President requested 
legislation, previously suggested in his 
Budget message in January, that would 
repeal present programs of federal finan- 
cial assistance to states for vocational edu- 
cation and to cities to help them build 
waste treatment facilities. These programs 
would henceforth be financed by local gov- 
ernments, partly by virtue of a reduction 
in the federal excise tax on telephone 
service from the present 10 per cent to as 
little as 6 per cent where local taxes are 
imposed for the two activities. The request 
carries out a recommendation of a joint 
federal-state task force set up last year 
by the President and is one step in a pro- 
gram to return to the states some spend- 
ing programs now undertaken by the fed- 
eral government. 

Prospects for passage of such legisla- 
tion are not bright at the present moment. 
For one thing, the vocational education 
program, which costs about $50 million 
a year, has always been a congressional 
favorite in the spending field. As for the 
waste treatment facility program, which 
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Telephone and 


Telegraph 


also cost about $50 million a year, a 
House Public Works subcommittee has 
already held hearings to double this 
amount in the next fiscal year. A recent 
survey by a House Government Opera- 
tions subcommittee reveals that, if the 
President’s proposals were adopted, about 
20 states would obtain less revenue from 
a 4 per cent tax on telephone service than 
they now get through federal grants for 
vocational education and waste treatment 
facilities. 

From the viewpoint of the telephone 
industry, the President’s proposals are 
equally unsatisfactory. The industry’s 
campaign to obtain repeal of the entire 
federal excise tax is based on principles 
which are contradictory to the adminis- 
tration’s attitude on the subject. It is the 
position of the telephone industry that the 
excise tax was an emergency wartime 
measure which is no longer necessary and 
which treats as a luxury what is in fact a 
daily necessity. 


ae by the United States In- 

dependent Telephone Association 

perhaps best sums up the attitude of the 
industry : 

The necessity of maintaining federal 

tax revenues at the current high level 

should not preclude the elimination of 
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the unfair and discriminatory excise tax 
on communication services. The nature 
of this tax demands its early repeal. 

Without questioning the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee’s sugges- 
tions for the transfer of certain func- 
tions to the states, the proposal that any 
portion of the federal excise tax on com- 
munication services be credited to the 
states in order to meet the cost of these 
functions is basically unsound. State 
responsibility would rest insecurely if 
supported by a temporary tax and the 
excise tax on communication services 
should not be permitted to become per- 
manent. 

> 


Communications Labor Act 


1. CIO-AFL Communications 
Workers of America has cast a “very 
cold eye” on a proposal to establish a 
Communications Labor Act similar to the 
Railway Labor Act. The Railway Labor 
Act has been credited with avoiding labor 
disputes in the railroad industry. The sug- 
gestion that a special labor statute for the 
communications industry would serve the 
same purpose has come from the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (IBEW). 

CWA President Joseph Beirne, writ- 
ing in the CWA News, notes that the idea 
of a Communications Labor Act is not 
new. The question has come up for con- 
sideration on several occasions and each 
time it has been laid aside either for lack 
of merit or a feeling that more time was 
needed for a study of the proposal. Two 
years ago a CWA convention adopted a 
resolution calling for the appointment of 
a committee to study the proposal again. 

The CWA committee has still not com- 
pleted its study, although Beirne reports 
that the union has reached some prelimi- 
nary conclusions. Quoting from a letter 


Beirne wrote to a U. S. Senator on the 
subject, the CWA president said: 


We agree with you that there are cer- 
tainly many complications involved in 
this matter. The experience had by 
those involved in the Railway Labor 
Act causes considerable doubts to be 
raised regarding the merits of a Com- 
munications Labor Act built along the 
same pattern. In addition, I think most 
everyone would agree that from the 
labor viewpoint, the political climate is 
not such as would lend any encourage- 
ment to the adoption by the Congress of 
an act which would be effective and at 
the same time fair and reasonable to all 
parties concerned. 

In this connection you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that a proposal being 
advanced by the IBEW .... calls for 
the establishment of an act which would 
provide that the parties to a dispute in 
this industry would both be required 
to voluntarily agree to participate in 
and to otherwise comply with, the pro- 
cedures set forth in the proposed act 
before a board or commission would 
have any authority to enter into the 
dispute. This certainly would be most 
ineffective. 


Gre 1955, the CWA has been con- 
tributing financial support to univer- 
sity studies on the question of public ver- 
sus private ownership of the telephone in- 
dustry in the United States. Those studies 
are still not completed. In the meantime 
CWA has adopted a policy of “wait and 
see.” 

While professing to be “inclined to 
favor private ownership because, very 
simply, we believe that Democratic Capi- 
talism produces more abundance of every- 
thing for all of us,” at the same time the 
union sees “no need to rush into a quick 
decision.” 
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REA Sees Growth Ahead 


HE demand for modernized rural tele- 

phone service is increasing and will 
continue to increase, REA Administrator 
David Hamil told a recent press confer- 
ence. While disclaiming any intention of 
“beating the bushes” for new REA bor- 
rowers, Hamil said REA will seek to 
make all rural areas aware of its telephone 
lending program so that all who want 
modern telephone service will be able to 
get it. 

Restating REA’s policy on telephone 
loans, Hamil stressed that he does not re- 
gard it as REA’s function to develop a 
place for itself in the rural communica- 
tions business. Its function, he said, is to 
lend money for such purposes in accord- 
ance with sound business practices and to 
obtain repayment of such loans after oper- 
ations produce the necessary revenues. He 
emphasized that REA does not discrimi- 
nate between co-ops and commercial com- 
panies in its lending policies. Both are 
treated alike and loans made solely on the 
basis of individual merit. 

Hamil and members of REA’s tele- 
phone advisory committee referred to the 
existence of numerous “pocket areas” 
around the country where there is either 
no telephone service or antiquated service. 
REA would like to see these “pockets” 
eliminated. There are also 3,500 telephone 
systems that must be converted to dial and 
integrated with other telephone systems. 
According to a recent Department of 
Agriculture survey, 55.3 per cent of the 
nation’s farms have telephone service. 


e 


Wire-tap Bill Reported 


a Judiciary subcommittee has 
approved a bill, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Celler (Democrat, New York), 


that would permit the use of wire-tap evi- 
dence in federal court cases involving 
espionage or kidnapping. The measure 
would require federal officers to obtain a 
court order to tap wires in such cases. 

The bill outlaws all other wire tapping 
except that authorized by state laws. Pen- 
alties up to $5,000, ten years’ imprison- 
ment, or both, are provided for unauthor- 
ized wire tapping or unauthorized dis- 
closure of wire-tap information. 

The same subcommitttee approved a 
similar bill two years ago, but the full 
committee took no action on it. 


= 
FCC Nominees Approved 


HE Senate has confirmed two nomi- 
nees to the Federal Communications 
Commission. Robert T. Bartley, nephew 
of House Speaker Sam Rayburn, was 
nominated by the President for a full 
seven-year term on the commission. The 
President also named John S. Cross of 
Arkansas to fill the unexpired term of 
Richard A. Mack, who recently resigned. 
There was virtually no opposition in 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee to either Bartley or Cross. How- 
ever, Senator Pastore (Democrat, Rhode 
Island) took advantage of the hearings to 
voice criticism of the President for ap- 
pointing Eisenhower Democrats to minor- 
ity seats on federal commissions. Such 
practice weakens bipartisan federal regu- 
latory agencies, Pastore said, adding that 
he was delighted to see that the adminis- 
tration had “seen the light of day” in nam- 
ing out-and-out Democrat Bartley. Pas- 
tore said it was “bad for the nation and 
bad for the agencies” when minority mem- 
bers of regulatory commissions are chosen 
because “they ingratiated themselves with 
the majority in a political contest.” 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Public Power Developments 


a NorTHWEST POowER COMPANY 
on March 31st applied to the FPC for 
a license to build a 670-foot Mountain 
Sheep dam on the middle Snake river— 
the highest arch-type dam in the U. S. 
This would replace the two-dam Moun- 
tain Sheep-Pleasant Valley development 
formerly proposed but denied by the 
FPC. The dam would be located above 
the meeting of the Snake and Salmon 
rivers, about fifty miles south of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. The Salmon is an important 
fish-spawning tributary of the Snake riv- 
er; the company has no plans for any 
development on the Salmon river itself. 
Although downstream from the mouth of 
the Imnaha river, the dam would leave 
the Salmon river open for fish migration, 
thus limiting hazards to fish resources in 
the area. The dam would have an ulti- 
mate capability of 1,520,000 kilowatts 
and would cost an estimated $245 million 
or about $161 per kilowatt. It would form 
a reservoir 58 miles long extending to 
Hell’s Canyon, but would not flood out 
the Hell’s Canyon site of Idaho Power 
Company. The site is three miles below 
the original Mountain Sheep location. 
The PUD’s are actively developing 
new projects. Douglas County Public 
Utility District plans to go ahead with 
the 414,000-kilowatt Wells dam despite 


the fact that Kaiser Aluminum has de- 
cided not to take 156,000 kilowatts of the 
power. Construction funds will be raised 
through sale of revenue bonds, which 
would not become an obligation of the 
district’s distribution system. Financing 
presumably will be based on long-term 
power sales contracts. Klickitat County 
PUD has filed an application with the 
FPC to study a hydro development on the 
White Salmon river with an estimated 
cost of $49 million. It is estimated that 
the plan would develop 68,000 kilowatts 
by 1966 and that this could double in 
about six or seven years. 


ene Power & LiGurT is proceeding 
on schedule with the construction of 
the 204,000-kilowatt Swift hydro project 
on the Lewis river in southwest Washing- 
ton, and the 45,000-kilowatt third gen- 
erating unit at its Merwin project on the 
same stream, to be in service by the end 
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of this year. Cowlitz County PUD is 
building the 70,000-kilowatt Swift No. 2 
power plant as the downstream compan- 
ion to the company’s development; its 
output will be taken by the company until 
needed by the district. Other important 
PUD hydro developments, such as Priest 
Rapids and Rocky Reach, are scheduled 
for completion during 1959-63. Idaho 
Power is on schedule with Brownlee, the 
first of its three projects, and by Decem- 
ber all four generators should be in use 
turning out 360,000 kilowatts. Prelimi- 
nary work is being pushed on Oxbow, the 
second plant. 

Now that the issues over Niagara and 
Hell’s Canyon have subsided, the most 
important public power issue seems to be 
over the question whether TVA will be 
authorized to sell revenue bonds to raise 
money for further expansion, without 
having to obtain the approval of Con- 
gress, the Treasury Department, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. TVA started out 
as a hydro development, way back in 
World War I when power was needed to 
produce fertilizer. But now the greater 
part of its power is generated in 6,250,- 
000 - kilowatt steam - generating plants. 
Like other government projects, TVA is 
tax-subsidized ; i.¢., it is exempt from all 
federal taxes and many state and local. 


gree utilities are apprehensive that 
if public power proponents gain the up- 
per hand, TVA would be encouraged to 
expand into new areas at the expense of 
private power. At present, about half its 
power output is sold to the federal gov- 
ernment, primarily the Atomic Energy 
Commission. If we should reach any 
agreement with Russia for the outlawing 
of atom and hydrogen bombs, it may be 
conjectured that much of the power taken 
by the AEC might be thrown on the mar- 
ket, with uncertain results for neighbor- 
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ing private utilities. Hence the opposition 
to the further expansion of the project— 
already by far the largest power producer 
in the country. 

Construction has continued on seven 
additional TVA steam units, designed to 
add 1,215,000 kilowatts ; in addition 161,- 
000 kilowatts will come from units under 
construction by the Army Engineers and 
an industrial company. The authority’s 
report held that additional capacity will 
be needed to meet load growth by 1960, 
since loads in the TVA area (excluding 
federal requirements) are growing at the 
rate of 750,000 to 800,000 kilowatts a 
year. Directors have authorized a 500,- 
000-kilowatt generating unit in northeast 
Alabama which will be financed initially 
with power revenues. However, if Con- 
gress gives the authority the right to issue 
revenue bonds, it appears likely that bonds 
will be sold not only to help pay for the 
present construction program, but also 
for the proposed new units. 


y 


California Commission Allows 
6.2 Per Cent with Deferred Tax 
Flow-through 


Pyne ELectric Power has re- 
ceived a rate increase of about $2 
million which the California commission 
considers equivalent to about 6.20 per 
cent on the rate base. The utility did not 
seek a specific rate of return, although a 
figure of 6.76 per cent was mentioned 
with a flow-through of tax savings. An 
exhibit was filed which showed that 54 
electric utilities with a Moody “A” bond 
rating earned 6.58 per cent in 1956 on 
total capital, after all the companies had 
been adjusted to put them on a similar 
basis. It was also estimated that these 
companies earned 12.38 per cent on aver- 
age adjusted common stock equity. 

The commission estimated that the re- 
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RECENT WALL STREET UTILITY BROCHURES* 








No.of Month 
Company Analyses Firm Pages Issued 
Povbticia C10 C-C 0) Sit te tie aes ae Gude Weatnl Si Con <6 63s scan. censecees 4 Mar. 
American Gas & Electric Argus Research Corporation 4 Apr. 
American Water Works Prathie SW phat Ge (CO, ac cicccedede.s oicba%s 4 Apr. 
Baltimore Gas & Electric PANO Ooo bce a oa cis unis sie nie asain wisiv area Feb. 
Brazilian Traction Canadian Business Service Apr. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Argus Research Corporation Feb. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Orvis Bros. & Co. Mar. 
Gatrrormacinverstate Leh. ..saces<eeeseiies Ditat. Norman Ge Con x. i05:5 tiscies0:000'5 ore Feb. 
Central & South West Argus Research Corporation Apr. 
Citizens Utilities Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc. ....... Dec. 
Sieve lA Bets WUBIN 525 aia c.cis 60 2.0ss0sen0iee's Goodbody & Co. Apr. 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric GOGdHOEy Ol COk ac ns seicee cies sewciclce Apr. 
Commonwealth Edison Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. Mar. 
NGOSONGAEEE PIGISON, 5 o5.00's 600 os dicie'ss00s oie AM Ridder 102 Ori .-6 5: eccanedicsinceeels Dec. 
Consolidated Edison Dean Wittcr & Co. Feb. 
Dayton Power & Light Argus Research Corporation Feb. 
Detroit Edison . M. Kidder & Co. Feb. 
Duke Power —— OO lac caine lolaea cis Ses oils Jan. 
Florida Power & Light Dreyfus & “ee Sy tcp Yatcins Mores OREO CreRoreiess Jan. 
Florida Power & Light Goodbody & C Jan. 
General Telephone Eisele & King, "Libaies, Stout & Co. Feb. 
General Telephone FOSCDIHAINOE COs cio ais cece sie cec sel ewnoenss Feb. 
(General PElEDBONES o615-0..oi0.0.01045 550s neon spoke VWHIISTO OS CO} i... cacieecivecersiincs Jan. 
Imernational Pel G Pel, osc. cc ccewsnccees TEGHEL Ty Oy Oo, I eee ieee Feb. 
Iowa Southern Utilities ING Yo Piagseaticy COLDS cs Med estete center Dec. 
Kansas City Power & Light PSE OSEOEN COLD io orig. Seieisicwdiees.ee cor Jan. 
Maine Public Service AG, Becker Ge CO. . UNC) cicci0icis ssesesdiss%e 05s Jan. 
Maine Public Service F. P. Ristine & Co. Mar. 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Parrish & Co. Mar. 
New York State Elec. & Gas Fahnestock & Co. Jan. 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Goodbody & Co. Feb. 
AGE ere Com OG, 6 <:516)5:5 5/1/06 ie 16 -ss0%6/ 10160 Argus Research Corporation Mar. 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Argus Research Corporation Feb. 
Quebec Natural Gas Canadian Business Service Jan. 
Rochester Gas & Electric soodbody & Co. Apr. 
Southern California Edison Argus Research Corporation Apr. 
So. Carolina Electric & Gas Argus Research Corporation Apr. 
Southern California Edison Fahnestock & Co. Dec. 
Southwestern Public Service Jase bls Oliphantiee COt<.os.0ccsecccwsecr Jan. 
Suburban Propane Gas Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities Mar. 
RUE BORIS ire scrsid okie bine ose 6a erlk0o.ca ae ee Harris, Upham & Co. Apr. 
Virginia Electric & Power .... dbody & Co. Jan. 
Wisconsin Electric Power i Feb. 
Wisconsin Electric Power oodbody & Co. Jan. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Mar. 
Monthly Bulletins 


Public Utility Bulletin Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities ..... May 

Monthly Review of Utility Developments ...Josephthal & Co. .......... cc cece cence Mar. 

Public Utility Common Stocks (Tabulation) .G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. ............... Jan. 
General Topics 

Florida Utilities 

Interest during Construction Credits, 

100 Electric Utilities** Good 

Gas Distribution Stocks—Overlooked Group . Joohiad ihe lb 

Six Attractive Natural Gas Stocks Kerr & Co. 

The Electric Utilities Jas. H. Oliphant “<5: C707 ee 

Natural Gas Pipeline Stocks body & Co. 

Natural Gas for Canada Equitable Securities Canada Limited .... 

Natural Gas Pipelines L. F. Rothechild & Co. .......csecccees 

Electric Utilities 

Electric Utilities—Bright Market Spot 


*This list is published several times a year, the last previous one being in the January 16, 1958, issue. 
**Also one-page supplement dated May 1st—Outlook for Electric Stocks, Goodbody & Co 
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quested increase (including tax and fuel 
clauses) of $2,032,000, when applied to 
the adopted rate base of about $110 mil- 
lion, would raise the rate of return from 
5.35 to 6.20 per cent, and ruled that, 
using the flow-through method for de- 
ferred taxes, this would be a fair rate of 
return. 

However, it refused to allow the 
use of tax and fuel adjustment clauses, 
and prescribed somewhat different rates 
in order to yield the same approximate 
amount of increase after elimination of 
the clauses. 

The commission cautioned that the de- 
cision with respect to flow-through treat- 
ment of tax savings should not be under- 
stood as deciding in any way the question 
of normalization. The. utility had elected 
to adopt flow-through and “we believe 
that this action of management should be 
respected. . . . while it has been argued 
that the position here taken by the utility 
may create an added tax burden upon fu- 
ture rate payments, nevertheless such 
eventuality would be a future problem 
properly cognizable by the commission if 
and when it should arise.” 


» 


Co-ordinated Expansion © 
Programs Promise Substantial. 
Savings 


.— electric utility industry for many 
years has been able to take advantage 
of gradually increasing efficiency in new 
generating units, constantly reducing the 
amount of coal (or equivalent fuel) re- 
quired to generate one kilowatt-hour. In 
the early history of the industry it re- 
quired some five or ten pounds of coal to 
generate a unit of energy; now the most 
efficient units can do it with about three- 
quarters of a pound, and the U. S. aver- 
age is about .93 pound. 

These days improved efficiency is large- 
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ly obtained by using increased pressures 
and temperatures for boiler steam, which 
generally involves the use of larger units. 
The reheat cycle improves steam efficiency 
and this also requires fairly large units. 

The largest electric utility systems, 
particularly the big holding companies 
such as American Gas & Electric, have no 
difficulty in planning to construct the 
largest available units since they have 
their own “power grids” or large inter- 
connected service areas, with central dis- 
patching systems. For the smaller utilities, 
however, the problem is not so easy since 
their annual load growth may be too low 
to correlate with the installation of units 
of say 200,000 kilowatts or more. How- 
ever, in recent years a co-operative trend 
has been developing between neighboring 
utilities which interchange power—either 
as part of an area “power pool” or ona less 
formal basis. In some states where a local 
“grid” has been developed two or more 
utilities plan to install big units on an al- 
ternating basis, with an interchange of 
power according to the temporary needs 
of the individual companies. Thus the 
overall efficiency of the industry should 
continue to increase, regardless of fur- 
ther improvements in the art, due to econ- 
omies resulting from substitution of large 
new units for a greater number of small 
units which are gradually being retired 
from active use. 


A pee experience in the state of Iowa 
is a case in point. Several months 
ago President Charles H. Whitmore of 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Company 
made an address before the tenth annual 
management conference of the Iowa Util- 
ities Association on the Iowa grid. The 
Iowa grid has been aided in its develop- 
ment by the fact that several of the state’s 
electric utilities were initially controlled 
by the same holding company. It was ini- 
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tiated about ten years ago and has now 
reached a stage which permits large inter- 
changes of electrical power. In February, 
1956, representatives of the investor- 
owned electric utilities of Iowa appointed 
Sargent & Lundy, engineers, to investi- 
gate the cost of a co-ordinated construc- 
tion system as compared with continua- 
tion of the present independent systems. 
The report was completed a year later 
and indicated that great economies could 
be realized by adopting the co-ordinated 
program. Accordingly, a “technical plan- 


ning committee” was established to meet 
every two months and develop a co-ordi- 
nated program of both generating and 
transmission facilities. The program does 
not envisage the construction of atomic 
power facilities because of doubts wheth- 
er such power would be economically 
feasible at this time. 


T was estimated that investor-owned 
utilities in Iowa will serve a load of 1,- 
465,000 kilowatts by the end of 1958 and 
that the load will increase to 4,288,000 


CALENDAR OF PROPOSED UTILITY OFFERINGS 
June, July, August 


Date of Approx. 
Bidding Amount 


Or Sale (Millions) Bonds 


Method Probable 
Of Moody 
Offering Rating* 


Consolidated Edison Ist Ref. Mtge. Bonds 1988 .. C Aa 
Virginia Elec. & Power Ist Ref. Mtge. Bonds 1988 C Aa 
Columbia Gas System Debentures A 
New England Power Bonds Aa 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Bonds Aa 
6/17 3 Community Public Service Bonds A 
6/17 15 Delaware P. & L. Bonds Aa 
10 Delaware P. & L. Bonds Aa 
20 Pacific P. & L. Bonds Baa 
Central Illinois Light Bonds Aa 
Niagara Mohawk Power Bonds Aa 
Natural Gas Pipeline of America Bonds 
Florida Power Corp. Bonds A 
Northern States Power Bonds Aa 
Northern States Power Bonds Aa 
Tampa Electric Bonds Aa 
Otter Tail Power Bonds 
Consolidated Natural Gas Bonds Aaa 
Toledo Edison Bonds A 
Kansas Power & Light Bonds Aa 
Texas P. & L. Bonds Aa 
Mountain Fuel Supply Bonds A 


Preferred Stocks 
Southern “Union Gas Preferred Stock 
Texas Eastern Transmission Preferred Stock .... 


6/3 $50 
6/10 25 
6/5 20 
6/11 10 
6/16 15 


Common Stocks 
Rochester Gas & Electric Common Stock 
Hawaiian Telephone Common Stock 


6/ 5 


*Assumed on basis of present bond rating, in most cases. C—Competitive. N—Negotiated. 
R—Refunding. S—Subscription. 
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kilowatts by 1975. Thus after allowance 
for retirements it would be necessary to 
install during 1959-75 some 3,091,000 
kilowatts of new capacity—or about two 
and one-half times as much new capacity 
as had been installed up to the end of 
1958. 


HE Jowa companies now own and 

operate about 119 steam- and diesel- 
generating units with an aggregate capac- 
ity of 1,290,000 kilowatts or an average 
unit capacity of less than 11,000 kilowatts. 
If future construction were to continue 
along present lines, some 42 units would 
probably be installed by 1975 with an 
average capacity of 73,600 kilowatts. 
About half these units would be too small 
to obtain the improved efficiency of the 
reheat cycle. Under a co-ordinated pro- 
gram, however, new construction would 
consist of only 17 units with an average 
capacity of 178,800 kilowatts, all of 
which could use the reheat cycle. 

In order to take advantage of this pro- 
gram a more complete network of trans- 
mission lines will be needed to permit full 
participation by all the Iowa companies, 
some companies requiring more new fa- 
cilities than others. Another problem is 
that the distribution of savings resulting 
from the plan would be uneven because 
of differences in fuel costs between com- 
panies. Thus new developments in oper- 
ating, financing, and management philos- 
ophy will be necessary to obtain the maxi- 
mum benefits of the co-ordinated pro- 
gram. However, it is understood that the 
plan is meeting with a full measure of co- 
operation. 

It is estimated that under the statewide 
plan for larger and more efficient gener- 
ating units, fuel savings would approxi- 
mate $4.5 million in the first six years of 
the program, $12.5 million in the next 
five years, and $25.6 million in the ensu- 
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ing five-year period. These savings would 
represent .08 mill per kilowatt-hour dur- 
ing the initial six-year period, increasing 
to .19 mill and .27 mill per kilowatt-hour, 
respectively, during the succeeding two 
five-year periods. 


oe. the number of employees 
would be sharply reduced because 
of the smaller number of units and this 
saving is estimated at $23.5 million over 
the 17-year period—a 27 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. The overall investment cost 
of the new facilities would be reduced 
nearly 11 per cent—from about $566 mil- 
lion to $506 million. This saving would be 
obtained despite the fact that the co-ordi- 
nated program would include nearly $30 
million of increased transmission facili- 
ties required in the new program. These 
savings are obtained because the larger 
units cost considerably less per kilowatt. 
Thus a 250,000-kilowatt unit would cost 
about $180 per kilowatt, while a 100,000- 
kilowatt unit would cost only $160 per 
kilowatt, a saving of 11 per cent on a unit 
basis. 

Over the 16-year period, Mr. Whit- 
more stated, the fixed costs associated 
with the co-ordinated program would be 
approximately $74 million less than those 
associated with the independent program, 
a reduction in fixed cost of over 133 per 
cent. 

There is another favorable angle to the 
new program. A small utility, operating 
independently, may feel that it needs re- 
serve capacity of 25 per cent or more, 
which would allow for “outage” of the 
most efficient new unit. While use of the 
new unit at high load factor would save 
expenses, this would be more than offset 
by heavier fixed charges. A co-ordinated 
program would permit a considerable re- 
duction in reserve requirements, because 
of the availability of interchange power. 
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_ psapeteomante total savings from the 
co-ordinated program would amount 
to $140 million or 103 per cent during the 
years 1960-75. In the first six years an- 
nual average savings would amount to .38 
mill per kilowatt-hour, in the next five- 


e 


year period .59, and in the third period 
.85 mill. The average cost of new gen- 
erating capacity would be reduced from 
$183 to $157. Each participating compa- 
ny would save about $1.5 million a year 
over the next sixteen years. 


DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


5/14/58 Divi- 
Price dend 
About Rate 


$1.60 


American Elec, Power .... 
1.20 


Arizona Pub. Serv. ...... 
Arkansas Mo. Power 
Atlantic City Elec. ....... 
Baltimore G. & E. ....... 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... 
Black Hills P&L. ...... 
Boston Edison 

Calif. Elec. Power 

Calif. Oreg. Power 

Cait. Pac: Wall oi ..cces. 
Garona P&B. os sccesie 
Cent. Hudson G. & E. ..... 
Cent. Ill. E. ; 

Cent. i 

Cent. 

Cent. Louisiana Elec. ..... 
Cent. Maine Power 

Cent. & South West 

Cent. Vermont P. S. ...... 
Cincinnati G. & E. 
Citizens Util. “B” 

Cleve. Elec. Illum. ....... 
Colo. Cent. Power 
Columbus & S. O. E 
Commonwealth Ed. 
Community Pub. Ser. ..... 
Ont tee EG: osc secs cae 
Consol. Edison 

Consumers Power 


MMCIAWASG TE) GlLss. 5a os sc 
Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

Duquesne Light 

Bast. Util, Assoc; ......3 
Edison Sault Elec. ....... 
TY PASO BOC: 66 sc vice 
Empire Dist. Elec. ....... 
Florida Power Corp. ..... 
PIOMOGA BO Wye oss aces ‘ 
General Pub. Util. ....... 
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Foreign Companies 


Amer. & Foreign Pr. ..... ; 1.73Se D28% 
Brazilian Traction 3 f 2.19De’56 86 
iBLopirs 1 Co) Gl oo Cae ee eee ee ‘ ; 2.33De _ 
Gatineau Power : 5 2.39De 5 
Mexican L. & P. : : 1.96De 17 
Quebec Power 32 ; , 2.17De 8 
Shawinigan Water & Pr... 2 j f 1.48De 5 


x 


*Deferred taxes resulting from liberalized depreciation are not normalized. +For companies which 
have reported calendar year 1957 earnings. (For other companies the increase is for 1951-56.) D—De- 
crease. NC—Not comparable. A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. 
S—New York Stock Exchange. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; Je— 
June; Jy—July; Au—August; Se—September; Oc—October; N—November; De—December. a—Also 5 
per cent stock dividend December 27, 1957. b—Also 5 per cent stock dividend May 1, 1958. c—Also 5 per cent 
stock dividend March 10, 1958. e—Excluding special nonoperating profits at 26 cents per share realized from 
the sale of coal properties. f—Also stock dividend of one-half per cent quarterly. g—Also 5 per cent stock 


dividend July 1, 1958. 





Parkinson’s Law 


6¢ AccorpDING to what the London Economist facetiously calls 
‘Parkinson's Law,’ the number of bureaucrats will rise 
whether the volume of work increases, diminishes, or even dis- 
appears. Two factors are responsible, 1. Officials want to multiply 
subordinates, not rivals. 2. Officials make work for each other. 
“How Parkinson's Law works is illustrated by the British navy, 
says the Economist. The 2,000 Admiralty officers of 1914 became 
3,569 in 1928, although the navy had diminished in that period by 
one-third in men and two-thirds in ships. The 8,118 Admiralty 
officers of 1935 became 33,788 by 1954, even though the number 
of ships and seamen continued to decline. . . . Parkinson’s Law 
says that an administrative staff will grow at a rate of 5} per cent 
per year even if the volume of useful work remains the same or 
even disappears completely. Washington students of Parkinson’s 
Law maintain that if the President determined to neutralize the 
workings of this law, he could cut the government civilian payroll 
by at least 400,000 without eliminating a single service now per- 
formed by the government. The saving would be around $3 billion, 
which could make possible a reduction of about 10 per cent in the 
personal income of all taxpayers.” 
—Excerpt from Human Events. 
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What Others Think 


“Present Value”—Analysis of the Fort Dodge Decision 


<4 HE constitutional guaranties 

against legislative confiscation 
and against the taking of private prop- 
erty without due process should and do 
mean the same in the year 1957 as they 
meant in the year 1909.” 

This statement, written by Justice Lar- 
son of the Iowa supreme court, is the 
heart of a decision handed down last year 
by that court in Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Co. v. City of Fort Dodge (20 
PUR3d 159). In his recent analysis of 
the decision apearing in the spring issue 
of the Jowa Law Review, Clarence M. 
Updegraff, veteran professor of law at 
the State University of Iowa, and nation- 
ally known specialist in utility law, states: 


The holding of the Iowa supreme 
court is a reaffirmation of the holding 
of Smyth v. Ames and the Cedar Rap- 
ids Gas Light decision of 1909, that 
in any proceeding requiring the setting 
of a rate base the fair present value of 
the property must be determined and 
adhered to in rate fixing. This is be- 
cause the company is entitled to re- 
ceive in its gross income from, the 
application of the regulated rates, all 
reasonable and necessary costs of opera- 
tion plus a fair return upon the fair 
present value of used and useful prop- 
erty devoted to the public service in 
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the area at the time concerned. As here- 
inbefore indicated, this result but rec- 
ognizes the constitutional rights and 
privileges inherent in private owner- 
ship of property. 


I reaching its decision in the Fort 
Dodge case, Professor Updegraff notes 
that the court firmly rejected the “end 
result” theory of utility rate regulation 
attributed to the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in Federal Power Com- 
mission v. Hope Nat. Gas Co. (1944) 
51 PUR NS 193. It has often been urged 
that the Hope decision means that in 
regulating the rates of public utilities, no 
rate base need be fixed at all. Judge Lar- 
son, said Updegraff, in considering the 
majority opinion in the Hope case, writ- 
ten by Justice Douglas, together with the 
opinion by the same writer in Canadian 
River Gas Co. v. Federal Power Com- 
mission (1945) 58 PUR NS 65, “con- 
cluded that the overall inference to be 
drawn from the two decisions is not that 
the concept of ‘rate base’ is to be rejected, 
but that the then present value of utility 
property devoted to the public use can be, 
and must always be, considered when a 
court is confronted with the charge that 
a regulatory body has fixed a confiscatory 
rate or service order.” 
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[' is stated in the Hope opinion that if 
the total effect of a rate order cannot 
be said to be unjust and unreasonable, 
judicial inquiry is at an end. In Judge 
Larson’s view, according to Updegraff, 
the U. S. Supreme Court is recognizing 
“that the ‘end result’ must necessarily be 
ascertained and compared, balanced and 
studied in respect to any ‘unjust and un- 
reasonable’ consequences. Clearly a rate 
so low that it would amount to confisca- 
tion of the capital value of the property 
by unreasonably restricting the amount of 
the fairly and reasonably expected income 
from the same would have to be regarded 
as ‘unjust and unreasonable’ and hence 
unconstitutional because confiscatory.” 

The end result test with no rate base 
conclusion having been rejected by Judge 
Larson as the basis for his decision, the 
Fort Dodge opinion then examines the 
respective contentions of the parties as to 
whether the ascertainment of the rate base 
should be governed by “original cost” or 
“prudent investment” on the one hand, 
or by “present fair value” on the other. 
Writes Updegraff : 


... The text of the Fort Dodge opinion 
indicates the Iowa supreme court’s con- 
clusion to have been that no matter 
what the majority opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court, as writ- 
ten by Justice Douglas in the Hope 
case, may have indicated as to its being 
unnecessary to find any rate base, the 
court in that case actually proceeded 
upon an ascertained and determined 
rate base and concluded that a specifi- 
cally stated net earning was sufficient 
to constitute a fair returm thereon. 
Hence even in the Hope case the “end 
result” theory was merely dictum. 


[ | PDEGRAFF quotes a significant pas- 
sage from Judge Larson’s opinion 
as indicating the court’s reaffirmation of 


present fair value as the dominant guide 
in ascertaining the rate base. The court 
opinion stated: 


We think that where construction 
costs have been substantially level for 
a long period of time, perhaps for a 
large part of the average life expect- 
ancy of a utility property, original 
cost would merit major consideration. 
Where fluctuations of price levels are 
sharp, but seem likely to balance out 
over a short term, the “50-50” weight- 
ing such as that given by the trial court 
would be completely tenable. However, 
where construction costs have fallen 
more or less continuously over a sub- 
stantial period of time, or have risen 
more or less continuously over such a 
period, original cost can be given 
weight only to the extent that a return 
to the same level appears reasonably 
imminent. 


) the Fort Dodge case, the court consid- 
ered the testimony of the city with 
regard to original costs and the testimony 
of company witnesses concerning repro- 
duction costs and decided to give 70 per 
cent weight to the latter and 30 per cent 
weight to the former because of inflation- 
ary factors which have been forcing up 
prices for the last twenty-five years. The 
opinion clearly indicates, says Updegraff, 
that in the absence of either an inflation- 
ary or deflationary trend, the court would 
have adopted original cost or the prudent 
investment theory as the basis for fixing 
a value for rate-making purposes. On the 
other hand, proof of either an inflation- 
ary or deflationary trend would have been 
used to establish the present value either 
above or below original cost or prudent 
investment. 

“In other words,” Updegraff explains, 
“when original cost, or prudent invest- 
ment, is the same as present value because 
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there have been no material inflationary 
or deflationary trends to be considered, 
such original cost or prudent investment 
will constitute the rate base. But if ‘pres- 
ent value’ appears to have diverged from 
original cost or investment, the latter is 
discounted as a guide and ‘present value’ 
dominates.” 


ae agrees with the, Iowa su- 
preme court that none of the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court 
was intended to support the wholesale 
destruction of legitimate, long-recognized 
constitutional interests of investors’ sav- 
ings inherent in slavish adherence to 
either the original cost or end result 
theories. While it is true that use of 
present fair value undoubtedly means 
higher rates in an inflationary period such 
as the one existing at present, fair value 
operates to the advantage of the consumer 
in a deflationary period, often resulting 
in rates lower than those set on an origi- 
nal cost or prudent investment base. It 
should be remembered, says Updegraff, 
that the prudent investment theory, if 
consistently followed, results in low rates 
during inflationary times when consumers 
can and should pay higher rates, and in 
high rates during a period of adverse 
economic conditions when consumers 
should be paying less. He states: 


Hence, all of Judge Larson’s reason- 
ing, and that which appears in this 
article, favoring “fair present value” 
as a base, is argument for a constitu- 
tional principle which is equally sound 
whether subjected to the stresses of 
either rising or receding price levels. 
Its opposite, the cost or investment 
base, is correspondingly unsound. At 
the moment, the present value princi- 
ple reveals the need for increasing the 
rates of the utilities. In the future it 
may as strongly require a lower rate 
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for consumers. It is clear that Judge 
Larson understood and intended these 
varying consequences of his opinion. 
Thus the unanimous decision of the 
court stands for a sound and impartial 
legal principle. It is not “company 
law.” It is not “consumer law.” It is 
constitutional law. It is well-reasoned, 
re-emphasis and return to the old, well- 
known constitutional rules of due proc- 
ess and equal protection. It plays no 
favorites. It lets “the chips fall where 
they may.” 


|G yptreapecia calls the Fort Dodge opin- 
ion consistent with realities, with 
constitutional protection of properties, 
and with accurate understanding of the 
basic transaction in every installation, ex- 
tension, or maintenance of a public utility 
financed through sale of stocks and bonds 
issued by a private corporation. The de- 
cision recognizes that the owner must 
not be allowed to exploit its monopolistic 
position by charging rates higher than 
those which satisfy the standard of fair- 
ness as tested by the cost of rendering 
service. On the other hand, Updegraff 
continues, the rate-fixing authority should 
not fix rates which will deny to the public 
utility and its stockholders a fair return 
upon the fair present value of the prop- 
erty devoted to the public service. The 
“fair return” must recognize the right of 
risk capital investors to share the “gains” 
as they must bear the “losses” due to in- 
flationary and deflationary fluctuations. 
This is only to permit them to rise and 
fall with the financial tides. He concludes: 


It is not correct to say they should 
be allowed only a fair return upon the 
cost or the capital invested in installa- 
tion or improvement of public utility 
property. The public utility service 
cannot be rendered with dollars. The 
risk capital of stockholders and certain 
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classes of bondholders must be invested 
in physical, operating properties. The 
only fair and practical protection of 
this investment is a fair return on the 
“present value” of the property at any 
given time whether inflation has sent 
the dollar value index higher or defla- 


tion has reduced it to a lower level. 
Replacements, extensions, and repairs 
must be made with dollars at the cur- 
rent purchasing value. A fair balance 
requires income and depreciation on 
“present value” in such dollars. 

—F. M. 





Utility Advertising 


5 gen head of a leading advertising or- 
ganization has denounced rulings of 
the Internal Revenue Service which would 
seem to exclude as a business expense for 
income tax purposes the cost of advertis- 
ing arguing against government compe- 
tition with the electric light and power 
industry. C. J. Proud, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, told a meeting of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association 
in Pittsburgh that the federal government 
has in effect inflicted a “tax” to curb in- 
dustry’s right to speak out against “social- 
istic inroads” on American industry. 
Proud said the tax ruling, which has 
been frequently criticized in editorials in 
the nation’s press, makes it impossible for 
the power companies, without expense to 
their stockholders, “to even state in the 
public prints their arguments in behalf of 
private distribution of power as against 
that by government-supported utilities. It 
clearly says to the power and light com- 
panies, and any other industry which 
dares disagree with a strong political bloc, 
that you can compete as strongly and as 
keenly as you want with other companies, 
but don’t try to inform the public about 
the government as your competitor.” 
Proud pointed out that advertising has 
traditionally been considered a cost of 
doing business, and not a product in it- 
self. He noted that all businesses using 
advertising pay their fair and full share 


of taxes. ‘““Government officials who seek 
to tax advertising are like amateurs who 
try to remove an appendix,” he said. 
“They are very apt to lose the patient.” 


_ Internal Revenue Service tax rul- 
ing was brought about by pressure 
from the government power bloc in Con- 
gress, which also seeks to have the Fed- 
eral Power Commission exclude as an 
operating expense in rate cases costs in- 
curred through so-called “political” adver- 
tising. Most of the fire has been directed 
against a campaign in 1957 sponsored by 
the Electric Companies Advertising Pro- 
gram (ECAP). FPC Chairman Kuyken- 
dall has advised Representative Porter 
(Democrat, Oregon) that the FPC staff 
has found only nine of 27 ECAP ads in 
1957 to be a “political” nature. The FPC 
staff has not completed its investigation 
of how participating companies accounted 
for their share of the cost. 

Kuykendall did not designate the so- 
called “political” ads. He did say, how- 
ever, that “They are not properly includ- 
able in operating expenses as a basis for 
determination of rates for utility service.” 
Porter was advised that the FPC has not 
yet had occasion in an electric rate case to 
rule on the inclusion of political adver- 
tising as an operating expense. When and 
if such a case arises, the company involved 
will be given opportunity to present evi- 
dence, Kuykendall said. 
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AEC Discontinues Action on 
Project 

1 pe Atomic Energy Commission has 

concluded on the basis of recent 
studies that there is little or no early 
economic promise for a small aqueous 
homogeneous nuclear power reactor sim- 
ilar to the demonstration reactor power 
plant proposed by the Wolverine Electric 
Co-operative of Big Rapids, Michigan, 
and that it would therefore be in the best 
interests of the government and of Wol- 


The March of 
Events 


verine to discontinue any further action 
with respect to the proposed project. 

In making this decision the AEC, in 
consultation with Wolverine’s manage- 
ment, took into consideration a detailed 
cost analysis of the proposed Wolverine 
reactor which was undertaken for the 
commission by its staff and contractor 
personnel. Results show that the cost of 
generating electricity from the proposed 
plant would be several times as great as 
Wolverine’s present cost. 


California 


Gas Supplier Seeks 
Rate Increase 


aoa LicHTInc Gas SuppLty Com- 

PANY, a wholesale supplier of natural 
gas, applied to the state public utilities com- 
mission recently for a $4,890,000 annual 


rate increase. The application cited the 
need to meet increased costs and to pro- 
vide an additional $2,250,000 net income. 
Robert A. Hornby, president, said the 
company’s profits have been inadequate for 
years. He said the rate increase would not 
directly affect household gas bills. 


Florida 


Get Electric Billing Change 

iw state public utilities commission 

recently ordered power companies to 
reclassify poultry farmers for residential 
instead of commercial rates. The commis- 
sion said the reclassification would be for 
a temporary period until it can determine 
the proper rate to be applied to this type 
of service. 
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Florida poultry farmers were switched 
from residential to commercial rates in 
October, 1956, when a study was under- 
taken of rates for this group of con- 
sumers. Meanwhile, the commission said 
representatives of various phases of the 
poultry industry had protested that the 
commercial classification was discrimina- 
tory. 
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Georgia 


Pipeline Operation Authorized 


She state supreme court last month 

upheld an order authorizing the 
Georgia Coastal Natural Gas Company to 
operate a pipeline into southeast Georgia. 
Georgia Coastal applied for permission 
under a 1956 act, which was attacked by 
South Georgia Natural Gas Company and 


a subsidiary, South Atlantic Natural Gas 
Company, as unconstitutional. The two 
protesting companies attempted to get per- 
mission to serve much the same area 
sought by Georgia Coastal. 

A Fulton superior court ruling upheld 
the validity of the 1956 act and the state 
commission’s order, and the high court 
affirmed the lower court’s decision. 


Massachusetts 


Rate Increase Approved 


| gain Epison Company recently was 

authorized by the state department 
of public utilities to increase its rates by 2 
per cent at a cost of $2,288,000 a year to 
its 475,000 customers in the greater Bos- 
ton area, effective June Ist. 

It was estimated that the increase would 
average an additional 16 cents per month 
for the company’s 415,000 residential cus- 
tomers. An increase in the minimum bill- 


ing from 76 cents to $1.15 also was ap- 
proved by the department. The new rates 
are designed to produce a return of 5.5 
per cent on the utility’s investment. 

The department said the increased rev- 
enue will permit the utility to recoup the 
approximate amount of a wage increase 
granted its employees last year. 

The net revenue to the company, after 
taxes are computed, will approximate $1.2 
million, it was reported. 


Nebraska 


New Electricity Levy Proposed 


| ipwennany petitions to put on the Ne- 
braska ballot in November a proposed 
state constitutional amendment calling for 
a 5 per cent overall tax on electric sales 
were filed with the Nebraska secretary of 
state’s office by the Consumers Public 
Power District and Omaha Public Power 
District last month. 

The petitions contained 76,242 signa- 
tures, as against 56,794 required to win 
a ballot spot. 


The proposed tax would replace current 
“in lieu of tax” payments. Officials of the 
power districts said the tax would insure 
the 295 cities and villages they serve of 
tax money from the districts. Current “in 
lieu of tax” payments now are being con- 
tested for constitutionality in the Scotts 
Bluff district court. 

If the proposed amendment is approved 
in the November election, it will then be 
up to the 1959 state legislature to approve 
implementing legislation. 


Rhode Island 


Party-line Bill Signed 
P peme Roberts last month signed 
into Rhode Island law a legislative 
bill to tighten and broaden a law making it 
a misdemeanor to refuse to relinquish a 
party telephone line in an emergency. 


Under the new amendment to the law, 
jeopardy of human life is included as a 
reason a person can demand that another 
give up a party line. The new measure 
also requires telephone companies to carry 
notice of the law in their directories. 
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Texas 


Reimbursement Act 
Challenged 


“Die epgomsenaenmpae da of a 1957 Texas 
law requiring the state to reimburse 
public and private utilities for the cost of 
moving their facilities when necessitated 
by federal-aid highway construction was 
challenged by State Attorney General Will 
Wilson in suits filed last month against 
the cities of Dallas and Austin and four 
utility companies. 

Wilson previously held in a depart- 
mental opinion that the law’s provision 
for such reimbursements violated a sec- 


tion of the Texas Constitution which pro- 
hibits donations of public money to any 
corporation or individual. 

The suits alleged that the state high- 
way department had called on Dallas and 
Austin, plus the utility companies, to relo- 
cate at their own expense utility installa- 
tions on any interstate highway roads and 
that they refused to do so. Instead, the 
cities and utility companies countered with 
a demand for reimbursement from the 
highway fund for their costs in the reloca- 
tion. The highway department refused to 
execute such contracts. 


Virginia 


Increased Tax on Poles 
Proposed 


A PROPOSED municipal ordinance ap- 


parently intended to get from pub- 
lic utility corporations an additional 
amount equal to their real estate tax by 
means of an increased tax on poles was 
introduced in the Richmond city council 
last month. 

Drafted at the request of a councilman, 
the ordinance would increase the tax on 
the use of streets for poles from $2 to 
$5.50 each. This would produce an esti- 
mated $135,271 from the Chesapeake & 


Potomac Telephone Company, the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Company, the 
Western Union, and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

These companies now pay a total of 
$133,780 to the city in real estate taxes on 
property valued at an estimated 40 per 
cent of true value—the ratio applied by 
the state corporation commission in as- 
sessing them for local taxation. 

The proposed new tax would also ap- 
ply on the 19,900 poles used by the city’s 
own electric utility, and thus this self-sus- 
taining utility would have some $70,000 
added to its costs. 


Wyoming 


Cities Appeal Utility 
Tax Decision 
a Wyoming cities have appealed 
to the state supreme court from a dis- 
trict court decision holding that they are 
taxable for their municipally owned elec- 
tric power utilities. 

District Judge Allen Pearson recently 
ruled that the cities and towns “were tax- 
able” after a hearing brought by the mu- 
nicipalities seeking to reverse a decision 
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by the state board of equalization which 
ordered them to pay taxes on the utilities. 
The judge held that the municipalities of 
Torrington, Basin, Cody, Gillette, Guern- 
sey, Lingle, Fort Laramie, Lusk, Pine 
Bluffs, Powell, Upton, and Wheatland 
were taxable under a state constitutional 
amendment on which the board’s order 
was based and under laws passed since. 
The amendment was approved by Wyo- 
ming voters in the 1956 general election. 





Progress 


of 
Regulation 





Trends and Topics 


Maintenance of Customers’ Appliances 


 peegee service to customers of a gas or electric company may be justified 
for several reasons. Prompt response to an emergency call may prevent 
personal injury and property loss. Correction of defects in appliances sold by 
the company may be obligatory. Promotion of good public relations may be 
a sound basis for a managerial decision to provide additional services. 

Still, questions arise as to who should bear the cost—the customers served 
or all customers. How far should a public utility enter into the merchandising 
and appliance business? The general subject of the legality and propriety of 
merchandising activities by public utility companies was discussed in PUBLIC 
Uriuities FortNIGHTLY, February 16, 1956, at page 273; and the treatment 
of merchandising revenues and expenses was considered in the issue of March 


15, 1956, at page 417. 


Criticism of Maintenance Policy 


The Connecticut commission, in the Hartford Gas Company case (22 
PUR3d 502), raised a question as to company maintenance and repair of 
customers’ appliances. The company claimed that the rendition of these free 
services ‘is the most effective promotional tool that we have to offer.” The 
company claimed further that this service was, in effect, sales promotion vital 
to the continued growth of the business. The commission said that in the 
economic climate in which we live a re-examination of the practice would be 
appropriate. The company was directed to carefully reappraise its policy in 
this respect and be prepared when, as, and if it appears before the commission 
in any future rate proceeding, to justify the continuation of this practice. 

The matter was not a direct issue in the case, so the commission merely 
observed that knowledge of the practice was not general and that the rendi- 
tion of free service to customers aware of the practice would appear to consti- 
tute discrimination. The commission thought this expense could be substan- 
tially reduced for the benefit of all ratepayers by the pursuit of a more realistic 
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policy in respect to maintenance in servicing of equipment and appliances 
located on customers’ premises. 


Promotion of Business 


To the extent that expenditures for business promotion are reasonably and 
prudently made, such expenditures are usually allowed as operating expenses. 
If a maintenance policy is adopted for that purpose, interference by regulatory 
authorities may be challenged as interference with management. The Supreme 
Court ruled that a state commission’s action in reducing an allowance claimed 
by a gas company for new business expense, without evidence of inefficiency or 
improvidence in making such expenditures for such purpose, was arbitrary 
(6 PUR NS 449). 

The Maryland commission dismissed for lack of jurisdiction a complaint 
by an association of propane gas dealers to enjoin a gas and electric company 
from engaging in promotional activities relating to sales of appliances. The 
commission noted that the statute prohibits discrimination but the prohibition 
relates to service rendered as a public utility. In this instance the complaint 
was directed against the company’s activity relating only to its appliance sales 
activities. The commission, however, warned that if the company should spend 
money in a campaign of the nature of the one out of which this proceeding 
arose, the commission could disallow as a charge to operating expenses any 
reasonable and extravagant expenditures. The company had been conducting 
a campaign by advertising and offers of discounts in order to stimulate the 
sale of electric-using equipment (13 PUR3d 519). 

A gas company, in a rate proceeding before the Illinois commission, claimed 
that expenses and losses in the sale of appliances should be regarded as a part 
of the cost of sales promotion or sales retention. The commission agreed that 
reasonable expenses incurred in the promotion of new uses of a utility service, 
when such uses can be shown to provide revenues in excess of the cost of 
supplying such service, may be legitimate operating costs. The commission, 
however, did not think that the householder should be called upon to pay in 
rates all costs which the company might incur to hold or attract business. 
While some appliance sales might be made for the purpose of encouraging the 
use of gas, said the commission, there are many sales which result merely in 
the substitution of new ranges or other appliances for old. Losses on such sales 
could not properly be included in new business expense (19 PUR NS 177). 

The Washington commission said that in determining the amount for new 
business expenses it was confronted with a difficult problem. For many years, 
it had been the general policy of most electric companies to engage in the 
merchandising of appliances in common use. A company involved in a rate 
proceeding took the position that because of the failure of local dealers to 
push the sales of appliances, it was necessary for the company to go into the 
merchandising business in order to build up a revenue-producing load. The 
company contended that if it were to obtain the full advantage of all possible 
load building through the use of the many available modern electric appliances, 
it must maintain an organization of trained employees to contact and acquaint 
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customers with the convenience of such appliances and their proper use and 
care. 

The state law provides that merchandising shall not constitute a part of the 
public utility business. The commission inquired as to what constitutes mer- 
chandising within the contemplation of the statute. In most instances the 
business of selling and servicing load-building appliances as carried on by 
utilities is directly a part of and inextricably interwoven with the utility busi- 
ness itself, and it is extremely difficult to fix the line of demarcation between 
what is prescribed and what is legitimate, much less make an accurate segrega- 
tion of costs. The commission allowed new business expenses but reserved 
the right to investigate this matter further from time to time (13 PUR NS 
187). 





Review of Current Cases 


Convertible Debentures to Be Sold under 
Negotiated Underwriting Agreement 


OTOMAC ELECTRIC PowER COMPANY 

secured permission from the District of 
Columbia commission to issue $19.7 mil- 
lion principal amount of convertible de- 
bentures under a negotiated agreement 
with underwriters. The sale of these se- 
curities will provide funds for an exten- 
sive expansion program. The issue will 
first be offered to common stockholders 
under their pre-emptive rights. 

Under the terms of the commission’s 
order, the interest rate of the debentures 
will not exceed 4 per cent per annum. 
The price to be paid to the company will 
be not less than 100 per cent of the prin- 
cipal amount. Compensation to be paid 
the underwriters will be not in excess of 
one-half per cent of the total principal 
amount, plus not more than one-quarter 
per cent of the principal amount purchased 
by them, whether through the exercise of 
tights or as unsubscribed debentures. 

The debentures will be due in 1973, 
but they may be converted after April 1, 
1959. The initial conversion price will 
be not less than 2 per cent above the 
market price of the company’s presently 


outstanding common stock at the time the 
conversion price is fixed. The premium 
for calling the debentures, after May 1, 
1959, will not exceed 5 per cent per $100 
unit during the first year of redemption, 
with a decrease annually to maturity. 

The issue will increase the company’s 
debt ratio from 54.7 to 57.8 per cent, 
with a pro forma common stock equity of 
32 per cent and 10.2 per cent preferred 
stock. These pro forma capitalization ra- 
tios meet the standards of a reasonably 
balanced capital structure, the commis- 
sion indicated. Gross income will cover 
interest requirements 3.7 times before 
federal income taxes. 


Competitive Bidding Exemption 


Competitive bidding was not required. 
The commission observed that, in view 
of the conversion features of the deben- 
tures and the pre-emptive right of the 
common stockholders, the issue afforded 
in large measure the same justification 
for not requiring competitive bidding as 
would an issue of common stock. The 
commission noted that during the past 
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ten years it has required competitive bid- 
ding on all issues of debt securities where 
pre-emptive subscription rights of the 
holders of common stock have not been 
involved. But it has consistently exempted 
issues of equity securities where the hold- 
ers of common stock have had pre-emp- 
tive subscription rights. No reason was 
shown to warrant a change in this policy. 
It was noted, furthermore, that of the 
comparatively small number of converti- 
ble debentures issued and sold in recent 
years, the overwhelming majority, both 
numerically and in dollar amount, has 
been on a negotiated basis. 

In support of the proposed negotiated 
sale, the company cited the advantage of 
placing the debentures locally and the fact 
that local underwriters could best accom- 
plish this purpose. Successful marketing, 


= 


handling, and conversion of debentures 
into common stock demand a specialized 
knowledge of common stock values and 
market prices. It was pointed out that 
such specialized knowledge, together with 
a continuing interest, is better obtainable 
through a negotiated underwriting with 
known underwriters than through un- 
known competitive bidders. 

Judgment necessarily must be brought 
into play in deciding upon what additional 
costs would be warranted in order to 
attain the company’s objectives, said the 
commission. Such additional costs, how- 
ever, are not necessarily adverse to the 
requirement that the proposed issue be 
sold on the most advantageous terms. 
Re Potomac Electric Power Co. Order 
No. 4448, PUC No. 3601, Formal Case 
No. 459, April 18, 1958. 


Commission Lacks Authority to Order Power Company to 
Serve Industrial Plant beyond Certificated Area 


HE Michigan supreme court affirmed 
a commission order denying a peti- 

tion by an industrial user for direct elec- 
tric service from Consumers Power Com- 
pany. 

The court held that the commission 
had no authority to order such service. 

The customer was located in the city of 
Alpena, which was served by a local elec- 
tric company. Consumers Power Com- 
pany did not profess to serve the city and 
did not have certificate authority to serve 
it. Nor did the company have any trans- 
mission lines passing through Alpena. 

Under Michigan statutes, the commis- 
sion is authorized to order an electric 
utility to deliver current to any munici- 
pality in which it has a transmission line, 
if it is reasonable for such service to be 
ordered. But no public utility may serve 
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a local area in Michigan where another 
utility furnishes similar service, unless it 
first obtains a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. 

Since Consumers had no lines in Al- 
pena, it did not fall within the language 
of the statute authorizing the commission 
to order it to furnish service. And since 
the city was already served by a local 
electric utility, the certificate requirement 
applied. 

The commission ruled that, in the ab- 
sence of the statutory prerequisites for 
ordering Consumers to serve the indus- 
trial user, the only means by which the 
company could provide the service would 
be by voluntarily obtaining a certificate 
authorizing the service. Huron Portland 
Cement Co. v. Michigan Pub. Service 
Commission et al. 88 NW2d 492. 
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No Error Found in Federal Power Commission 
Authorization for Piping Gas to Florida 


RDERS of the Federal Power Commis- 

sion approving a plan to pipe natural 
gas to Florida were upheld by a court of 
appeals after consideration of objections 
by the Florida Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil. The petitioner for review is an asso- 
ciation of various organizations engaged 
in the petroleum product (chiefly fuel 
oil) business whose activities will be ad- 
versely affected by competition of natural 
gas. 

After hearings before an examiner, the 
commission concluded that there was need 
for haste, called for briefs and oral argu- 
ments from the parties, and decided the 
case itself without an intermediate deci- 
sion by the examiner (16 PUR3d 333). 
The certificate was granted subject to cer- 
tain conditions. 


Public Convenience 


A claim that there was no substantial 
evidence to support the commission’s de- 
cision that the proposal, as modified by 
conditions, was required by public con- 
venience and necessity was overruled with 
the statement that the pipeline would, for 
the first time, bring natural gas to penin- 
sular Florida and would reduce Florida’s 
almost complete dependence on fuel oil. 
Florida wants the pipeline and obviously 
needs it. Public convenience and necessity, 
said the court, were self-evident. 


Conditions 


The claim had also been advanced that 
the commission did not have: authority 
“to transform a defective proposal into a 
valid one by the addition of curative con- 
ditions.” The court replied that it was 
sufficient to say that the Natural Gas Act 
specifically authorizes the grant of a cer- 
tificate subject to reasonable terms and 


conditions. The court of appeals saw no 
error in this. 


Suppliers’ Rates 


The commission, according to the peti- 
tioner, should have held a rate hearing to 
determine the lawfulness of rates to be 
charged by the gas suppliers. The certifi- 
cate had authorized transportation of 
some gas under a plan for resale and 
transportation of other gas from suppliers 
to power companies. 

This inquiry, said the court, may be 
resolved in a rate proceeding rather than 
in a proceeding for a certificate and the 
commission did not abuse its discretion in 
declining to consider the matter. Rates 
are subject to the commission’s continu- 
ing jurisdiction, and whenever sufficient 
reason appears they may be taken up. 


Question of Jurisdiction over 
Other Parties 


It had been contended that one of the 
power companies and its suppliers fell 
under commission jurisdiction and must 
be certificated. The assertion was that the 
matter must be decided now because it 
was possible that certification would lead 
to cancellation of the power company’s 
promise to use 20 per cent of the capacity 
of the pipeline, and without this promise, 
the basis of the grant of the certificate 
would fall. 

The court said it was true that the 
original contract between the power com- 
pany and a supplier contained a cancella- 
tion clause which lent color to the asser- 
tion that the danger of cancellation would 
be great if the commission did exert juris- 
diction, but this clause had been deleted 
in accordance with the commission’s con- 
ditions. The court agreed that the present 
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facts did not warrant deciding whether 
it had jurisdiction over the power com- 
pany or its suppliers. 


Unfair Trade Practices 


The price to be paid by the power com- 
panies for the delivered gas was composed 
of two elements: the price paid direct to 
the suppliers for gas itself and the price 
paid to the pipeline company for trans- 
porting it. The transportation price was 
subject to commission jurisdiction but 
the gas price was not. This price was 
initially set at such a level that it, plus the 
transportation price, was competitive with 
fuel oil. 

The gas price was subject to an esca- 
lator clause and would go up or down in 
a fixed proportion to.the amount fuel oil 
prices went up or down. It might not be 
lawful, said the court, to make sales at 
prices based not on cost but on a com- 
petitor’s price but even if not, the acts 
complained of occurred in an independent 
contract between the power company and 
its suppliers, none of whom were subject 
to commission jurisdiction. The court 
said that in the circumstances the public 
interest was best served by awaiting 


rather than anticipating the occurrence of 
a violation which could be dealt with 
adequately only in a proceeding in which 
the alleged violator was a party. 


Alleged Procedural Errors 


The court overruled objections that 
the commission had committed error in 
omitting an intermediate decision follow- 
ing findings of fact and a recommended 
conclusion by an examiner. There was 
substantial evidence to support a finding 
that due and timely execution of commis- 
sion functions required speed. 

Allowance of only a short period for 
submission of briefs and arguments was 
held not to be erroneous, and there was 
held to be no violation of the Natural 
Gas Act or the Constitution in making a 
speedy decision. 

The court also rejected a contention 
that a party opposing the grant of the 
certificate was entitled to a hearing on the 
curative conditions. The Natural Gas Act 
grants the commission discretion to 
modify its orders without further hear- 
ings. Florida Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil v. Federal Power Commission, 251 
F2d 643. 


Consumer Gas Rates Conditionally Increased to Offset 
Tentative Rise in Supply Cost 


HE Utah commission allowed Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Company to in- 
crease rates sufficiently to offset a sub- 
stantial rise in the cost of purchased gas. 
In 1957 the company earned a rate of 
return of 5.94 per cent on a depreciated 
original cost rate base. 
The supplier’s rate increase was al- 
lowed to go into effect subject to final 
determination by the Federal Power 
Commission. Although at least part of the 
purchase cost increase might eventually 
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be refunded to Mountain Fuel, pending 
the outcome of the Memphis case, the 
state commission found that the company’s 
rate of return for 1958 would fall con- 
siderably below that for 1957 unless its 
rates were increased to offset the addi- 
tional purchase cost. Its financial condi- 
tion and ability to finance construction 
would be adversely affected. However, 
the increase in Mountain Fuel’s rates was 
granted subject to refund to consumers 
according as the federal commission might 
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finally require the supplier to refund to its 
customers, Since increase in commodity 
charge for purchased gas is directly re- 
lated to the amount of gas used, the in- 
crease in the commodity cost was as- 
signed proportionately and uniformly to 
all classes of Mountain Fuel’s sales. The 


demand cost increase was assigned to 
sales in the company’s firm classifications 
since the demand charge increase in the 
supplier’s rates is directly related to the 
amount of the maximum guaranteed firm 
supply. Re Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 
Case No. 4555, February 28, 1958. 


Correction of Unfair Voting Power Distribution 
Under Holding Company Act 


_ Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission ordered the American Natu- 
ral Gas Company, a holding company, to 
eliminate its preferred stock from its cor- 
porate structure after finding that the 
existence of the stock resulted in an un- 
fair and inequitable distribution of voting 
power between the holders of the pre- 
ferred and common stock contrary to the 
standards of § 11(b)(2) of the Holding 
Company Act. This stock represented a 
relatively insignificant part of the capi- 
talization and surplus of the company. 

Under the company’s bylaws a quorum 
consists of the holders of one-third of all 
the shares of its capital stock; namely, the 
total of both the common and preferred 
stock. Authorization of many important 
corporate acts requires the affirmative 
vote of the holders of two-thirds of the 
preferred stock voting at a meeting at 
which a quorum is present. Consequently, 
the holders of one-third plus one of the 
shares of preferred stock present and vot- 
ing at a meeting, however few shares 
might be voted, could defeat any cor- 
porate action requiring an affirmative 
two-thirds vote. 


Holding Company Acquisition 
Of Its Securities 


The holding company proposed to pur- 
chase its preferred stock by contacting its 
stockholders by letter, telephone, and 


otherwise. The stock would be purchased 
without limitation as to time through pri- 
vate negotiations as well as on the open 
market and at such prices as the manage- 
ment determined to be reasonable. The 
commission disapproved this proposal. It 
believed that the piecemeal method of re- 
ducing the number of shares of outstand- 
ing preferred stock, if permitted, would 
aggravate rather than alleviate the situa- 
tion since the fewer shares of preferred 
stock outstanding, the greater would be 
the veto power inherent in the hands of 
the holders of the smaller number of 
shares. Furthermore, the requested au- 
thorization to acquire only so much of 
the preferred stock as it might purchase 
would not enable the holding company to 
comply fully with provisions of § 11 (b). 

It was equally clear to the commission 
that the proposal could not satisfy the 
“fair and equitable” standard of § 11(e) 
of the act. Under the proposed program 
the company desired the privilege of ac- 
quiring shares of its preferred stock at 
any time within the indefinite future from 
different holders at different prices at the 
same or almost the same time. Without 
a definite price and a fixed period within 
which the preferred stock would be ac- 
quired the commission was unable to find 
that the proposal was fair and equitable. 
Re American Nat. Gas Co. Release No. 
13726, File Nos. 59-103, 70-3623, April 
i, 1958. 
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Administrative and Office Salaries Partially Disallowed 


. Louisiana commission disap- 
proved a proposed rate increase for 
a telephone company serving about 850 
subscribers in view of the size of the com- 
pany. It did allow a smaller increase, 
however, after finding that the present 
level of earnings was insufficient to pay 
interest on the outstanding debt plus a 
reasonable return to the holders of the 
capital stock. 

Administrative and office _ salaries 
amounting to over 30 per cent of the 
gross operating revenue were deemed ex- 
cessive. The commission noted, however, 
that it was in no position to restrict or 
govern the company’s administrative poli- 
cies. It said that it could and would de- 
termine what might be allowed as salaries 
and expenses for rate-making purposes. 


Passenger Car Maintenance 


The commission also noted that the 
company owned and maintained two rela- 
tively high-priced passenger automobiles. 
It conceded that it was in no position to 
order the disposition of either of these 
cars, but after finding that one was sufh- 
cient for the economical operation of the 
telephone system, it eliminated the other 
from the rate base. Furthermore, the cost 
of operation of the other car was disal- 
lowed as an operating expense. 

The commission reiterated its previous 
declaration that its obligation to grant 
just and reasonable rates does not neces- 
sarily mean that any rate of return will 
be guaranteed, but that prudent manage- 
ment is to be considered as well as other 
matters entering into the regulatory 
process. 


Cost of Capital 


The company, one of several independ- 
ent telephone companies in the state, had 
obtained funds for rehabilitation and ex- 
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pansion of its plant by borrowing from 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
on long-term financing at 2 per cent per 
year. In fact, the company had borrowed 
the sum of $406,000 of an authorized 
amount of $500,000 and had been author- 
ized to borrow additional funds. It was 
in the process of obtaining funds amount- 
ing to $124,000 to meet the plant require- 
ments for some new industries moving 
int the service area. 

‘Lhe REA advances funds to independ- 
ent telephone company borrowers up to 
90 per cent of the total capitalization. On 
the basis of the cost of money a very low 
rate of return would place these borrow- 
ers in the same earnings position with 
respect to the equity as other utilities 
would be with much higher rates of re- 
turn. In fact, a 2.8 per cent rate of return 
would be comparable to a 7 per cent rate 
to a utility with a 50 per cent debt ratio 
at an average cost of 4 per cent annually. 
The commission observed that it was 
fully aware of the principle that customers 
of utilities are not required to underwrite 
debt. 

In the case of independent telephone 
company borrowers, funds accumulated 
in the depreciation reserve are more than 
sufficient to meet the requirements for 
plant replacement because the plants are 
practically all new. In addition, interest 
on principal payments is always deferred 
for at least two years. Thus the accruals 
for interest become accumulated, as well 
as any amounts that may be set aside for 
debt retirements, such as the depreciation 
accruals. For these reasons, the commis- 
sion said, it became a matter for it to 
determine reasonable revenues without 
specific findings as to a rate base or a rate 
of return. Ex Parte Reserve Teleph. Co., 
Inc. Order No. 7476, Docket No. 7465, 
April 11, 1958. 
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ee attrition in rate of return 
in the present inflationary period, 
the Wisconsin commission allowed for an 
estimated decrease of 0.19 per cent in the 
rate of return of Wisconsin Telephone 
Company during the latter half of the cur- 
rent year. Since October, 1957, which 
was the going-level date for the last rate 
proceeding for this company, the rate of 
return, then fixed at 6 per cent, has been 
steadily declining as a result of additions 
to plant at high costs, together with wage 
and depreciation increases. 

The commission allowed a 6.1 per cent 
rate of return on a net book investment 
rate base as of December 31, 1958. This 
return is equivalent to 6.29 per cent as of 
July 31, 1958. The end of the current 
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Allowance for Attrition in Return 


year was adopted as the going-level date 
for the purposes of this proceeding in 
view of existing inflation and the declin- 
ing rate of return. 

The commission refused to include a 
substantial amount of charitable contri- 
butions in operating expenses. It did, 
however, include the tax effect of the con- 
tributions in the telephone company’s in- 
come taxes. 

Since the last rate increase in 1957, 
Wisconsin Telephone has issued $30 mil- 
lion of 4.5 per cent debentures. Prior to 
1957 it had no funded debt. The new 
debt results in a considerable reduction in 
book income tax requirements. Re Wis- 
consin Teleph. Co. 2-U-4904, April 18, 
1958. 


“Current Value” Defined by Commission 


_ Minnesota commission recently 
granted a rate increase to a Bell 
telephone subsidiary in an amount suffh- 
cient to produce a return of 6 per cent. 
The commission considered such return 
to be within the zone of reasonableness. 
The rate proceeding was one of the first 
in the state to take into account a statute 
requiring the commission to “give due 
consideration to evidence of the cost of 
the property when first devoted to public 
use, prudent acquisition cost to the tele- 
phone company less depreciation on each, 
current values thereof, and any other fac- 
tors or evidence material or relevant 
thereto.” 

The word “due” when used with the 
word “consideration” means “adequate 
and_ sufficient consideration,” said the 
commission. 

The term “current value” is not ca- 
pable of precise or specific definition, the 
commission continued. Broadly speaking, 


the term means the value of the company’s 
property expressed in present dollar val- 
ues or at the present level of prices. Testi- 
mony had included replacement costs less 
depreciation, current costs less deprecia- 
tion, and trended historical costs. 

The weighting to be given to the vari- 
ous factors is a matter upon which the 
commission must exercise its judgment 
and discretion. There is no formula or 
mathematical method for determining 
such weightings, the commission pointed 
out. 

With respect to buildings, the commis- 
sion defined the term “current value” as 
that value of property determined on the 
basis of what it would cost at the current 
price levels to replace the building, or its 
service, with a building at least equally 
satisfactory and comparable, less depre- 
ciation. 

With respect to equipment and mate- 
rial, the commission felt that the deter- 
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mination of current value was simpler. 
Current value can be measured by the 
current price of the general market at the 
time of the hearing. 


Other Considerations 


Two weeks’ operating expenses, ex- 
cluding depreciation and taxes, were con- 
sidered an adequate allowance for cash 
working capital. 

With respect to hypothetical debt ratio 
and pay-out ratio, it appeared to the com- 
mission that a public utility with a mini- 
mum of mortgage debt is better able to 
serve the public interest continuously be- 


cause it can function in accordance with 
a well-planned, long-range construction 
program and is better qualified to secure 
money during an economic recession. 

However, the commission believed that 
choice of debt ratio and pay-out ratio is a 
problem of utility management and out- 
side commission jurisdiction, unless ex- 
cessive interest rates or dividends are 
being paid. The record showed that the 
company was prudently managed and 
financially stable under its present policy 
of debt ratio and pay-out ratio. Re North- 
western Bell Teleph. Co. M-4260, March 
19, 1958. 


State Control over Reduced Rates for Federal 
Shipments Held Unconstitutional 


HE United States Supreme Court 

affirmed a district court declaratory 
judgment which held unconstitutional a 
California statute prohibiting carriers 
from granting the federal government re- 
duced intrastate rates unless they are ap- 
proved by the state commission. Three 
justices dissented, expressing the view 
that a ruling on the constitutionality of 
the statute was premature since it was 
not yet known what actual effect the 
statute would have on federal interests. 
“More than abstract or potential impinge- 
ment upon, or the mere possibility of in- 
terference with, some federal function 
should be shown,” they said, “before we 
are justified in thwarting otherwise legiti- 
mate state policy.” 


Actual Controversy 


Under the declaratory judgment stat- 
ute, there must be an actual controversy. 
The state commission contended that 
there was no actual controversy, arguing 
that there was no allegation that the com- 
mission had done or had threatened to do 
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anything adverse to the United States. 
The court observed, however, that the 
commission had plainly indicated an in- 
tent to enforce the statute, which would 
deny the United States the right to ship 
at reduced rates without commission ap- 
proval. 

Any violations of the statute are 
subject to penalties against both the car- 
rier and the shipper. Serious difficulties 
that would arise in securing state ap- 
proval of rates for military shipments 
were noted. 

The question here at issue, whether the 
United States has the right to obtain 
transportation at such rates as it may ne- 
gotiate or whether it can do so only with 
state approval, is a constitutional issue, 
present and concrete, the court declared. 
Moreover, it is one which the state com- 
mission cannot be expected to entertain, 
so that the doctrine of primary admin- 
istrative jurisdiction does not apply. 
“Where the only question is whether it 
is constitutional to fasten the administra- 
tive procedure onto the litigant, the ad- 
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ministrative agency may be defied and 
judicial relief sought as the only effec- 
tive way of protecting the asserted con- 
stitutional right,” said the court. 

Nor is a declaratory judgment barred 
by the Johnson Act, which prohibits fed- 
eral courts from interfering with state 
rate orders in specified circumstances. 
The court observed that the challenge in 
this case was not to a rate order but to a 
statute. 


Conflict with Federal Policy 


HE court ruled that the state statute 
requiring state approval of reduced 
intrastate rates for federal governrnent 
shipments was unconstitutional under the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution, Ar- 
ticle 6, Clause 2, as being in conflict with 


the federal policy of negotiated rates. The 
court pointed to the Armed Forces regu- 
lations which clearly evince this policy, 
noting that the regulations have the force 
of law. 

Under the state statute the discre- 
tion of federal officers to negotiate rates 
may be exercised only if the state com- 
mission approves. The question was wheth- 
er California could impose this control 
on federal transportation. Quoting Chief 
Justice Marshall, the court observed, “It 
is of the very essence of supremacy to re- 
move all obstacles to its action within its 
own sphere, and so to modify every power 
vested in subordinate governments, as to 
exempt its own operations from their own 
influence.” California Pub. Utilities Com- 
mission v. United States of America, 2 L 
ed 2d 470. 


Telephone Company Accepts Ground Rules in Rate Case 


HE West Virginia commission au- 

thorized a Bell telephone subsidiary 
increased rates which would produce a 
return of 6.35 per cent. The commission 
took the attrition factor into account. 

The company, in presenting the case, 
had not taken issue with the commission 
on various matters which had previously 
been controverted. The commission noted 
that the ground rules so formulated had 
stood the tests of careful examination and 
by reason of the refusal of the state su- 
preme court of appeals to review them 
could properly be said to satisfy the re- 
quirements of due process of law. 

The matters encompassed within the 
ground rules included the company’s 
acquiesence in a rate based upon original 
cost rather than reproduction cost or any 
other fair value rate base. The company 
also accepted the commission’s use of the 
average investment during a test period 


rather than contending for an end-of- 
period rate base. It had excluded from the 
rate base that portion of materials and 
supplies which the commission had pre- 
viously determined not to have been paid 
for. 

The commission’s ground rules included 
a hypothetical income tax adjustment 
based upon an assumed debt ratio of 
35 per cent. Although the company had 
been contending for a separations method 
which would have allocated a larger por- 
tion of plant and expenses to its intra- 
state business, the commission adhered 
to the Modified Phoenix Plan. 


Plant under Construction 


Although accepting the regulatory for- 
mula of the commission for the most part, 
the company had vigorously contended 
that exclusion of telephone plant under 
construction from the rate base did it a 
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serious injustice. In these times, argued 
the company, in order to meet its legal 
obligation to provide service, it must 
continuously engage in large construc- 
ion programs. 

While the amount involved was only 
$800,000 a few years back, it was now 


e 


almost $7 million. The commission re- 
viewed the matter and adhered to its de- 
termination in an earlier case that plant 
under construction should not be included 
in the rate base. Re Chesapeake & P. 
Teleph. Co. of West Virginia, Case No. 
4570, March 4, 1958. 


Field Price Comparison Held Insufficient Support 
For Gas Prices of Affiliate 


HE United States court of appeals 

ruled that United Gas Pipe Line 
Company could not include the full prices 
paid for gas purchased from an affiliated 
company wholly owned by a common par- 
ent, on the mere ground that such prices 
were substantially lower than those of 
nonaffiliated producers. The Federal 
Power Commission’s order establishing 
rates for United on this cost basis was 
vacated and the case remanded for further 
findings. 

The commission must at least inquire 
into the factual justification for the prices, 
said the court. It must ascertain whether 
they are justified by reason of the pro- 
ducer’s costs or by reason of some other 
stated end of the Natural Gas Act. The 
prices must not be mere bookkeeping or 
intracorporate system adjustments. The 
court did not hold, however, that a “full- 
blown” inquiry into the producer’s rates 
was necessary. 


Contract Rates Combined 


Mississippi River Fuel Corporation, a 
customer of United, contended that a 
separate determination of rates must be 
made under its two contracts with United, 
until the commission determines that the 
public interest requires abrogation of the 
contracts. The commission had found that 
continuance of two rates for the same 
service at the same point was not in the 
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public interest and would result in unrea- 
sonable differences. It combined the two 
contracts and fixed a single intermediate 
rate applicable to all customers, with the 
result that the rates to be paid to United 
by Mississippi were increased some $1,- 
350,000 a year. 

Under § 5(a) the commission has 
power to fix a reasonable rate when it 
finds that an existing rate or contract is 
unjust, unreasonable, unduly discrimina- 
tory, or preferential. The court thought 
the commission’s findings adequately met 
the statutory requirements. In a situation 
involving two contracts, at different 
prices, for different portions of a single 
service, the commission has power to com- 
bine the two contracts even though the 
combination results seemingly in a tech- 
nical breach of the contractor’s or the 
public’s rights under the lower of the two 
contract rates, the court stated. 

Nor did the commission commit error 
in omitting a contract provision requiring 
United to supply Mississippi with addi- 
tional quantities of gas upon request. The 
court thought the provision, in the pres- 
ence of dual contract rates, created a dis- 
criminatory preference and _ therefore 
could properly be omitted from the ap- 
proved tariff. 


Power to Order Rate Increase 


While the single rate authorized by the 
commission was somewhat higher than 
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the lower contract rate, it was lower than 
the rate prescribed in the other contract. 
Mississippi claimed that this was an in- 
crease in rates forbidden by § 5(a) of 
the Natural Gas Act. It was asserted that 
the commission virtually ordered United 
to file the new schedule. Section 5(a) re- 
stricts the commission from increasing 
any currently effective rate schedule un- 
less filed by the company concerned. 

The whole action, the court pointed 
out, was to substitute a single rate for 
two separate rates found to be unduly 
preferential. The commission had a posi- 
tive duty under § 5(a) to eliminate pref- 
erential discrimination. The court held 


that § 5(a) did not prohibit the commis- 
sion from eliminating the dual rate struc- 
ture, since it was found to be unduly 
preferential. The increase over the lower 
contract rate was merely an essential part 
in the elimination of the dual rate struc- 
ture. One judge agreed that the order 
should be vacated on the cost-of-service 
issue but dissented on the other issues re- 
lating to the contract rights asserted by 
Mississippi. He thought the commission 
had not made the necessary findings under 
§ 5(a) to support an exercise of the power 
to set aside or modify contracts. Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corp. v. Federal Power 
Commission et al. 252 F2d 619. 


Review of Gas Rate Order Requires Findings on 
Service Agreement 


A FEDERAL court of appeals, upon re- 
view of a Federal Power Commis- 
sion order allowing an increase in the 
rates of Ohio Fuel Gas Company, re- 
manded the case to the commission for 
findings as to the existence and terms of 
an alleged service agreement between the 
company and the city of Lancaster, a re- 
tail customer. Lancaster claimed that the 
order altered the agreement. 

In its brief the commission had relied 
on the contract, quoting from it to show 
that the distributor had consented to the 
rate changes under § 4(d) of the Natural 
Gas Act by agreeing to pay for gas under 
the then existing rate schedule “or any 
effective superseding rate schedule,” 
which would be through a filing by Ohio 
Fuel. The court thought its decision con- 


cerning points raised upon review might 
depend upon the service contract. 

The court further ruled that petitions 
for rehearing challenging the court’s 
power to remand were premature. The 
challenge was made under § 19 of the 
Natural Gas Act on the ground that the 
city had not expressly relied upon the 
contract as a basis for seeking adminis- 
trative rehearing. 

The court observed that it had not said 
it would decide the case on the basis of 
the contract. Only certain points that had 
been raised would be decided on that 
basis. There would be time enough to con- 
sider the jurisdictional argument after 
findings were made respecting the con- 
tract. City of Lancaster, Ohio v. Federal 
Power Commission et al. 252 F2d 631. 


& 


Transit Rate Increase and Service Curtailment Authorized 


transportation company to discontinue 
passenger service on two lines and to in- 
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. i ‘aE Missouri commission authorized 
a combined electric, gas, water, and 
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crease rates for the rest of its transit lines. 
The transportation department had been 
operating at a loss for the past several 
years. These losses had been absorbed by 
profits from other operations. As a matter 
of fact, despite the loss in the transporta- 
tion department, the company had earned 
a return of 5.44 per cent on combined 
operations. 

Passenger accounts indicated that the 
patronage on the lines being abandoned 
had dropped to a point where the com- 
pany was not justified in absorbing such 
substantial losses for the convenience of 
so few passengers. These losses could not 
be materially reduced by operation of 
fewer schedules because of minimum pay 
provisions for part-time drivers. The 
commission concluded that public con- 
venience and necessity no longer required 
this service. 


Rate Increase 
Under the new rates, token fares would 


be increased from three tokens for 40 
cents to seven for a dollar, and the weekly 
permit selling for 90 cents plus 5 cents 
for each ride would be eliminated. The 
weekly student permit would also be 
eliminated. In lieu thereof an identifica- 
tion card for students between the ages 
of twelve and twenty-one would be issued 
by school authorities entitling the holder 
to ride for 10 cents a ride. The children’s 
fare would be increased from 5 cents to 
10 cents per ride. 

The commission concluded that exist- 
ing rates were insufficient and that the 
higher rates were just and reasonable. 
The new rates would not enable the com- 
pany to operate its transportation depart- 
ment at a profit but would reduce the loss 
being absorbed by the other utility serv- 
ices. The commission also observed that 
the return of 5.44 per cent earned in the 
past year was not excessive. Re St. Joseph 
Light & P. Co. Case No. 13,876, April 
15, 1958. 


Assumption of Illegality Not Sufficient 
For Refusal to Serve 


i tage New York supreme court ordered 
a telephone company to reinstall a 
telephone which had been removed by 
police after the arrest of the subscriber’s 
son on a charge subsequently dismissed. 
The court held that the evidence estab- 
lished that the company had unreasonably 
and arbitrarily withheld service. 
Although a company may consult the 
police department and other law enforce- 
ment agencies and may be guided by their 
advice, the court said, its decision must be 
based upon facts and not upon assump- 
tions or apprehensions of possible illegal 
activities. Absent clear proof of improper 
use, the customer is presumptively en- 
titled to service. The company, to deprive 
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a person of service, must show affirma- 
tively that the customer has forfeited the 
right by improper use. 

The evidence did not establish that the 
telephone or the premises had been used 
for any illegal purpose, nor was there any 
basis for the finding that illegal activities 
would occur on restoration of service. 
The son had been arrested at his home 
for vagrancy and not for illegal use of 
the phone. 

Prior arrests had all occurred at loca- 
tions other than at the home. 

Equality of opportunity and of treat- 
ment requires assumption of innocence in 
civil relations just as such assumption 
prevails upon criminal charges. The com- 
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pany and the police could not assume that 
the customer was a malefactor even if 
they believed the son was. Though the 
son had many times been arrested and 
occasionally convicted for bookmaking, 


nothing had been established other than 
inference based on speculation that the 
phone would be used for the commission 
of crime. Nadel v. New York Teleph. Co. 
170 NYS2d 95. 


Abrogation of Permit Invalid without Hearing 


HE abrogation of a motor carrier 

permit without notice and hearing, 
as required by statute, deprived the holder 
of substantial and elemental rights, a New 
York trial court ruled. The court denied 
a petition by the New York commission 
to enjoin the holder from continuing pas- 
senger operations after the abrogation of 
the permit. 

It was neither alleged nor proved that 
the commission acted after notice and an 
opportunity to be heard. Nor was the 
holder alerted to the danger of losing its 


permit by a subsequent hearing granted 
by the commission on an application to 
extend “the authority which the applicant 
now holds.” The abrogation was a clear 
violation of the statutory mandate, said 
the court. 

Injunctive relief was granted, however, 
to prohibit the carrier from operating 
outside its authorized territory, as the 
evidence showed had been done on a num- 
ber of occasions. New York Pub. Serv- 
ice Commission v. Buxbaum (Algiers 
Limousine Service), 171 NYS2d S52. 


Cancellation of Contract Carrier Permits Upheld 


b he Minnesota supreme court upheld 
a commission order canceling con- 
tract carrier permits for persistent viola- 
tion of the carriers’ authority. Evidence 
indicated that the carriers persisted in 
violating their authority in spite of a 
commission warning that further viola- 
tion would be considered knowingly will- 
ful and would subject them to cancellation 
of their permits. 


The commission had given the carriers 
a probation period. Even during this 
period they had violated their authority 
by transporting shipments of freight for 
customers not on a list approved by the 
commission. The court concluded that 
this evidence sustained the cancellation of 
the permits. Welsand (Welsand Transfer 
Co.) v. Minnesota R. and Warehouse 
Commission et al. 88 NW2d 834. 





Other Recent Rulings 


filed as a protest, which disapproved the 
issuance, not on the merits, but on the 
basis of the state’s policy against private 
development by the company. Re Idaho 
Power Co. Docket No. E-6802, March 
21, 1958. 


Snake River Securities. In approving 
a $20 million issue of debt securities by 
Idaho Power Company in connection 
with the Snake river development, the 
Federal Power Commission refused to 
heed an order of the Oregon commission, 
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Abandonment by Independent Gas Pro- 
ducer. The Federal Power Commission 
held that no abandonment of service was 
involved where one independent natural 
gas producer was granted authority to 
continue, under the same leasehold and 
contractual provisions and at the same 
rate, the identical service which another 
producer had been rendering to a pipeline. 
Re McCullough et al. Docket Nos. G- 
11701, G-11702, March 7, 1958. 


Railroad Bears Cost of Bridge. The 
New Jersey supreme court ruled that a 
statute authorizing division of the cost of 
eliminating grade crossings did not affect 
the pre-existing liability of a railroad to 
bear the entire cost of constructing a 
bridge over a right of way where a grade 
crossing had already been eliminated. 
Borough of Sayreville et al. v. Pennsyl- 
vania R. Co. 139 A2d 97. 


Franchise Approval. The New Jersey 
commission expressly provided that its 
approval of a sewerage franchise should 
not be construed as a ruling upon a pro- 
vision of the franchise relating to possible 
public acquisition of the utility property. 
Re Woodbury Terrace Sewerage Corp. 
Docket Nos. 10322, 8313, March 26, 
1958. 


Exchange Boundary Retained. In de- 
nying a petition by a group of telephone 
subscribers to be served by a different ex- 
change, the New Jersey commission, be- 
sides finding that claimed advantages to 
some customers would be offset by dis- 
advantages to others, observed that con- 
siderations of design of plant as well as 
the community of interest must be recog- 
nized in establishing exchange boundary 
lines. Meadow Village Civic Asso. v. New 


Jersey Bell Teleph. Co. Docket No. 8934, 
March 19, 1958. 


Recovery for Gas Delivered. A federal 
court of appeals held that a supplier of 
gas was not precluded from recovering 
the correct amount due for gas deliveries 
even though it had cashed checks in pay- 
ment for the gas bearing an acknowledg- 
ment of payment in full, where the sup- 
plier had protested the accuracy of the 
customer’s statements of quantities re- 
ceived, on which the checks were based, 
and had merely applied the checks on 
account. Kansas Power & Light Co. ». 
Hugoton Production Co. 251 F2d 946. 


Natural Gas Certificate. El Paso Natu- 


ral Gas Company obtained certification 
from the Federal Power Commission for 
a $107 million project for the sale and 
delivery of gas to existing customers, 
principally California utilities, though 
there was doubt whether the company 
could meet its system requirements after 
1963 ; certification of another project was 
withheld pending remand to the examiner 
for further inquiry relating to supply. Re 
El Paso Nat. Gas Co. Docket Nos. 
G-11797, G-12580, March 26, 1958. 


Rate Concession to County Hospital. A 
special rate consisting of an urban charge 
plus a surcharge of 10 per cent rather 
than the normal 25 per cent surcharge 
was approved by the Wisconsin commis- 
sion for municipal water plant service 
furnished to a county hospital located in 
the suburbs, in view of the fact that the 
full cost of extending the service was 
borne by the hospital, a governmental in- 
stitution. Eau Claire County Hospital v. 
City of Eau Claire, 2-U-4929, March 24, 
1958. 
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DRBOTH INDOOR AND OUTDOOR INSTALLATION, Delta-Star 
wlated-Phase Buses are shipped pre-assembled. Specially- 
aped neoprene gaskets keep out dust and moisture, permit 
beral misalignment of ducts without reducing seal. No longi- 


dinal gasketing needed. 


or hinges. 


STRONG, LIGHTWEIGHT EXPANDED METAL SECTIONS of 
this Delta-Star Uni-Tray Cableway System provide adequate 
ventilation, prevent collection of water and dirt. Exclusive 
“Wedgit”’ fittings connect sections quickly without bolts, pins, 


SHIPPINGPORT CHOOSES 
DELTA-STAR BUS AND CABLEWAYS 


PINGPO!’T, the world’s first full-scale 
I power plant designed exclusively for 
Pn needs. is supplying 60,000 Kilowatts 


he hea industrial area around 


Only components of known quality 
could be designed into the world’s 
first full-scale atomic power plant 
devoted exclusively to peacetime 
needs. Duquesne Light Company 
engineers demanded and got the 
very best of materials for all gener- 
ation and transmission equipment 
at the Shippingport plant. 

The choice of Delta-Star Isolated- 
Phase Buses and Uni-Tray Cable- 
way Systems at Shippingport is 
proof of Duquesne Light’s desire for 
top quality throughout the instal- 


lation. Maintenance and inspection 
are made easy, installation is swift 
and economical with these two 
Delta-Star products. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION about Delta-Star 
Isolated-Phase Buses and Uni-Tray Cableway 
Systems is available in these two illustrated 
catalogs. Ask your nearest Delta-Star repre- 
. sentative for Bulletin 5006-B 
(lsolated-Phase Bus) or Publi- 

cation 68 (Uni-Tray Cableways), 

or write Dept. 45A, Delta-Star 

Electric Division, H. K. Porter 

Company, Inc., 2437 Fulton 

Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. Dis- 

trict offices in principal cities. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC- 


DELTA -STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION 


? 


Connors Steel, Delta-Star Electric, Disston, Forge & Fittings, Leschen Wire Rope, Quaker Rubber, 
Refractories, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Vulcan-Kidd Steel, H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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lectric Utilities Growing 
batec Despite Industry Lag! 
‘: of the bright spots on the 
worried economic scene is the 
nued growth, vitality and ex- 
ing sales volumes of electric utili- 
A study of annual reports 
ding a large number of repre- 
Hive companies reveals that al- 
without exception the revenues 
net profits of electric utilities in- 
ed for 1957. 
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d, but for only 27.9 per cent of 
electric revenues of utility com- 
es. A recent economic study shows 
revenues from sales of residential 
er have grown on the average be- 
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since the end of World War II, 
bite fluctuations of the economy 
rally. 
ith a preponderance of utility 
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, it is easy to understand in the 
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he incremental side. 
he tenor of electric utilities’ re- 
1957 is one of confidence 
ire along with an awareness 
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tinued stabilizing as well as 
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Mabama Power Company, Bir- 
gham. Ala. Construction during 
Y required the expenditure of $39,- 
408. (Inder construction during 
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the year were the following: The 
ninth generating unit at Gorgas with 
a capacity of 165,000 kw, expected to 
be in operation by the middle of 1958; 
a third unit with a capacity of 225,000 
kw at Barry steam plant, completion 
of which is planned for mid-1959. In 
addition to these two new kilowatt 
producers, 500,000 kw’s will become 
available upon completion of a mil- 
lion kw generating plant at Wilson- 
ville, Ala. It is being built by Southern 
I“lectric Generating Company of 
which Alabama Power is half owner. 
The first two of four units are ex- 
pected to be in operation early in 1960. 
The company’s construction expendi- 
tures for the year 1958 are estimated 


at $67,800,000. 


American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (now American Electric Pow- 
er Company, Inc.) 30 Church st., 
New York, N. Y. The year 1957 
marked the second year of the sys- 
tem’s five-year, $800,000,000 expan- 
sion program, with expenditures 
reaching a record level of $164,600,- 
000. It brought into service over 550,- 
000 kw of new capacity. Expenditures 
during 1958 are expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $180.000 000. In the 
12-year period since World War II, 
capital expenditures have exceeded 
the $1,000,000,000 milestone, and by 
the end of 1960 they will be well over 
$1;500,000,000. 


Arizona Public Service Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Total expenditures by 
Public Service for all new construc- 
tion during 1957 amounted to ap- 
proximately $21,335,000. Construc- 
tion activities in 1957 were highlighted 
by the start of the largest electric 
transmission line project in company 
history, consisting of 139 miles of 
230,000 volt lines in northern Ari- 
zona. Starts also were made on con- 
struction of two new power plants 
which will add approximately 250,000 








Industrial Progress 


kw to company electric resources by 
1960. Indications are that expansion 
of the Public Service system through 
1962 will bring the total plant invest- 
ment to about $380,000,000 which is 
more than double the 1957 figure. 


Arkansas-M'ssouri Power Com- 
pany, Blytheville, Ark. Total ex-. 
penditures for electric facilities 
amounted to $1,557,958 during 1957. 
Continuing its program of stiength- 
ening transmission and distribution 
facilities, the company started con- 
struction of an 18-mile section of 
115,000-volt transmission line, and a 
10,000 kva substation at the Monette 
Junction. During the year, $768,637 
was spent on distribution facilities 
including construction of new substa- 
tions, installation of capacitors, volt- 
age conversions, increase in line ca- 
pacity and extensions to serve new 
customers. 


Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. To meet 
increasing demands for power, the 
company has invested more than 
$200,000,000 in new p!ants and im- 
provements since World War II. 
Total expansion and improvement of 
the electric system in 1958 calls for 
expenditures of $17,930,000. Plans 
for construction of Arkansas’ larg- 
est power plant were announced 
early in 1958. The largest single- 
shaft turbine-generator unit ever 
constructed will be installed in a 
new steam-electric station on the 
bank of the Mississippi river near 
Helena, Arkansas. Increasing de- 
mands for power and the high level 
of industrial and area develonment 
in Arkansas and the Middle South 
will require the increased power by 
1961. The new station will be oper- 
ated as a part of the Middle South 
System. 


(Continued on page 48) 









INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


Atlantic City Electric Company, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Expenditures to 
expand facilities amounted to $19,- 
500,000 in 1957—the largest sum ex- 
pended for new construction in any 
one year in the history of the com- 
pany. During the past 10 years these 
expenditures have totaled over a hun- 
dred million dollars. A major project 
completed in 1957 was the installation 
of boilers and a 23,000 kw back-pres 
sure turbo-generator to supply addi- 
tional steam and by-product electricity 
to an industrial customer. Good prog- 
ress was also made on a new 79,000 
kw unit at Deepwater generating sta- 
tion, scheduled for completion in 
1958, which will increase the com- 
pany’s total capacity to 410,500 kw. 
The construction budget of $15,936,- 
000 for 1958 includes $6,125,000 to- 
ward completion of the unit at Deep- 
water. 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. Construction 
program to provide for new facilities 
needed to keep pace with the growing 
demands of customers required the 
expenditure of $40,954,000 in 1957. 
Of this amount $31,714,000 was spent 


for new electric properties including 
work on the second 125,000 kw unit 
at the Herbert A. Wagner station. 
This second unit is scheduled for op- 
eration early in 1959, During the year 
orders were placed for a 175,000 kw 
electric generator and major associ- 
ated equipment to be installed by 1961 
or 1962 as the first unit of a new 
power plant to be located in Baltimore 
county. Present estimates indicate 
that at least $250,000,000 will be spent 
for new construction during the next 
five years. Of this amount, $45,000,- 
000 has been provided for in the 
budget for 1958. 


Bangor MHydro-Electric Com- 
pany, Bangor, Me. The 1957 con- 
struction budget amounted to nearly 
$3,000,000. An additional steam unit 
of 16,500 kw was placed in service 
during the fall. Its completion brought 
the fuel burning generation to over 
50 per cent of the total company gen- 
erating capacity of 84.500 kw. The 
company completed a 20-mile 44,000 
volt transmission line and placed in 
service a new 3,750 kva distribution 
substation. A 3,750 kva portable sub- 
station designed to operate on 44,000 


and 33,000 volt primaries with 
ondary voltages of 2,400 up to | 
was also added to the company 
tem. ; 


Boston Edison Comp iny, 
ton, Mass. Capital expe: dituy 
1957 were $38,677,062, 11e hi 
in company history. Amoi g the 
projects in 1957 were: \ omp 
of unit No. 4 at Mystic st stion, 
a capability of 145,000 kv. ; ing 
tion of 184,000 kva of trans ‘orm 
pacity at Mystic station, wv ith a 
ated switching equipment ; } -reli 
construction of foundation and} 
ing at Mystic station for init } 
which will also have a ca abil 
145,000 kw; completion of a 
110,000-volt step-down tr:.nsmi 
substation in Sudbury to meet 
idly growing requirements in 
northwestern section of com 
territory. It is estimated that a 
expenditures will be approxi 


$30,000,000 in 1958. 


California Electric Power 0 
pany, San Bernardino, Cal. 


company’s total construction exp4 
(Continued on page 50) 
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CONTINUED STORY 


OF SOLID GROWTH! 


For solid evidence of continuing growth- 


at the center of America’s industrial 
“Ruhr Valley,” consider just three of 
many significant signs: 

One: an, increase during the last 10 
years of more than 250% in property, 
plant and equipment to supply this 
area’s electric and gas needs. 

Two: an investment of more than 
$260 million in new plant facilities by 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Com- 
pany in the last 11 years. 

Three: an impressive start in the last 
year on a quarter-billion dollars’ worth 


of solid progress recently approved b 
Greater Cincinnati voters: s!um clear 
ance, street and sewer improvement 
new expressway constructio: 
Yes, Cincinnati’s solid grow! 
only been a continued story 
quite definitely, a continu: 
It’s not surprising is it, that 
cinnati Gas & Electric (¢ 
serving this great and grov 
has grown so solidly, too—m 
an unbroken 105 year reco: 
tinuous dividends! (Curr: 
$1.50 per year.) 
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Serving America’s Industrial Ruhr Valley 
THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
105 years of unbroken dividend history 
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Leaders in every kind of business and industry the nation over know that it pays to do 
business with Chase Manhattan. Our Public Utilities Department, for instance, has pro- 
vided billions of dollars in credits to the utility industry for the expansion of properties and 
other corporate purposes. This Department, with over a quarter of a century of experience 
in utility finance, continues to be at the service of America’s electric power companies. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


CHARTERED 1799 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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tures in 1957 were $22,871,000, an 
increase of 30.4 per cent over 1956. 
Included were expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments to the comany’s 
system, for the completion of the first 
generating unit of 60,000 kw capacity 
at San Bernardino steam plant and 
for construction of a second unit of 
the same capacity to be completed mid- 
1958. In addition, work was begun 
on the first unit of a steam plant to 
be erected near Yuma, Arizona. 


The California Oregon Power 
Company, Medford, Ore. Gross ex- 
penditures during 1957 for additions 
and improvements to the company’s 
electric plant amounted to $13,573,- 
715. Work continued on the 80,000 kw 
Big Bend hydro plant on the Klamath 
river and on November Ist the com- 
pany placed in operation the 2,813 kw 
Eagle Point plant located near Med- 
ford. It is estimated that gross addi- 
tions in 1958 will approximate $12,- 
000,000. The Big Bend hydroelectric 
project and connecting transmission 
line, together with additions to the 
substations at Klamath Falls and at 
Medford at the ends of this line, will 
be completed during the fall of 1958. 
Preliminary work on other hydro- 
electric projects will be continued. 


California-Pacific Utilities Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. Improve- 
ments to electric, gas and telephone 
properties were part of a construction 
program in which a total of $2,171,- 
425 was invested last year. Continuing 
this program of expansion and im- 


provement, a construction budget of 
$2,140,000 has been approved for 
1958. 


Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. Expenditures 
for construction of new facilities and 
improvement of existing facilities 
amounted to $22,189,383 during 1957, 
bringing the total of such expendi- 
tures to $204,000,000 for the 12-year 
postwar period. Included in last year’s 
expenditures was $12,058,730 for 
generating plants and equipment. 
During the summer of 1958, a 235,- 
000 hp steam electric generating unit 
will be completed at the company’s 
Cape Fear plant, near Moncure, N. C. 
Completion of this unit will increase 
the capability of the company’s gen- 
erating resources, including purchased 
power, to 1,850,000 hp, or over three 
times that of ten years ago. An addi- 
tional generating unit of 250,000 hp 
capability is on order to be placed in 
service during 1960. Construction 
planned for 1958 is estimated to cost 
$22,500,000. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Expenditures of $16,194,000 were re- 
quired in 1957 to meet the require- 
ments of the company’s continuing 
construction program for the expan- 
sion and improvement of its electric 
and natural gas facilities. Of this 
amount, $4,476,000 was spent on the 
third electric generating unit at the 
Danskammer Point steam station. The 
1958 construction program calls for 
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total expenditures of about $2 
000. Work on the third electric 
erating unit at Danskammer 
will account for approximately 
000,000 of this amount, while thd 
ance of $8,900,000 is budgeted 
normal system growth. The cons 
tion program for 1958 is th. largg 
the company’s history. 


Central Illinois Electric and 
Company, Rockford, IIl. Gey 
improvements to the electrical anf 
distribution systems of the com 
required expenditures of $454 
during 1957, Among the larger 
ects were the addition of a two- 
expansion to the electrical bay af 
brooke station; construction of 
new 4,000-volt substations ; and 4 
pletion of improved interconneil™ 
facilities between the Rockford sy 
and the Commonwealth Edison 
tem. Normal expansion of ek 
and gas systems will continue in 
with estimated expenditures of 
000,000 including preliminary ¢ 
neering for a fourth generating 
at Sabrooke station in Rockford, 


Central Illinois Light Comp 
Peoria, Ill. Capital expenditures 
property additions and improvem 
during 1957 totaled $18,576,200, 
largest construction program ever 
dertaken during a single year. G 
pletion of the 100,000 kw additia 
the company’s R. S. Wallace sta 
and the new 125,000 kw steam po 
plant now under construction 
bring the system’s net total to 460, 
kw by 1960—a 94 per cent incre 
over the present capability. The a 
pany will spend approximately $ 
000,000 in 1958 for additional gas 
electric facilities. 


Central Louisiana Electric 
pany, Alexandria, La. Construct 
expenditures for the year 1957 agg 
gated $14,366,340, Of this amo 
$11,560,881 was for electric facilit 
Major construction expen:itures 
cluded $5,016,638 in connection 
the installation of a 60,000 kw u 
in the Coughlin power station. ¢ 
struction expenditures for the 
years ended December 31, 19/4 
gregated approximately $- 1,000! 
and the estimated construction 4 
penditures for the next ive Jt 
aggregate $48,000,000. 


Central Maine Power Compal 


(Continued on page © 2) 
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POWER ? 


COME TO “UPSTATE, N.Y.” 


new market place of the world 


Upstate, N. Y.” has everything required for profitable growth 

f business and industry — including plenty of power. In addition. 

\iagara Mohawk is spending 300 million dollars in an expansion 

rogram to assure the extra electricity (and natural gas) required for 

he future needs of industry, business, farms and homes. 

° POWERED BY 


In Upstate, N. Y., you'll also find rich markets, unsurpassed 
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ransportation, skilled labor, a plentiful supply of water, and 

ecreation and education second to none. For illustrated fact booklet M O HH AW K 

ind more information, write Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation. 
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replacement in 1957. Estimates place 
such expenditures for 1958 at about 
$10,750,000. The principal item in the 
1957 construction program was the 
work done on the company’s new 
steam-electric plant development at 
Cousins Island. Designed for an ulti- 
mate development of about 500,000 
kw, the initial installation consists of 
two identical units, each with a rated 
capacity of 44,000 kw and capability 
of 50,000 kw. The addition of these 
units has increased the total rated ca- 
pacity of the company’s generating 
facilities to 559,630 kw, of which 
about 51 per cent is in the form of 
steam-electric and the balance mostly 


hydro. 


Central Power and Light Com- 
pany, Corpus Christi, Texas. CPL 
continued to expand its electric sys- 
tem in 1957, spending more than $21,- 
000,000 for the construction of new 
service facilities. The J. L. Bates 
power station, near Mission, was 
nearly completed in 1957. This new 
plant has a net generating capability 
of 75,000 kw. Work was begun on an 
expansion of the Lon C. Hill power 
station near Corpus Christi. A 175,- 
000 kw generating unit, more than 
twice as large as any single unit the 
company now has in service, will be 
installed at the plant. When the ex- 
pansion of the Lon C. Hill station is 
completed in early 1959, it will bring 
the company’s net capability to 835,- 
800 kw, more than four times as much 
as was available in 1950. The com- 
pany estimates that construction ex- 
penditures for the year 1958 will total 


about $23,600,000. 


Central and South West Corpo- 
ration, Wilmington, Del. Construc- 
tion continued at a high level during 
1957. Gross additions by subsidiary 
companies (Central Power and Light 
Company, Public Service Company of 
Oklahoma, Southwestern Gas and 
Electric Company, West Texas Utili- 
ties Company) totaled $69,188,000, 
the highest in the history of the sys- 
tem. The 1958 construction budget 
provides for approximately $75,000,- 
000 of additions to property. About 
half of this budget will be appro- 
priated to generating facilities, includ- 
ing completion of units under con- 
struction, as well as preliminary work 
on four additional units with a capa- 
bility of about 375,000 kw scheduled 


for completion in 1959. 


Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation, Rutland, Vt. Expendi- 
tures for plant additions, improve- 


ments and replacements in 1957 to- 


taled $1,762,365, compared with $2,- 


480,997 in 1956. The major part of | 
these expenditures was for electric | 


distribution plant. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sub- 
stantial additions to both electric and 


gas plant were made on the company’s | 
system during the year. Construction | 


expenditures amounted to $37,500,- 
000. Construction expenditures are 


estimated to amount to $34,000,000 in | 


1958 and $42,000,000 in 1959. The 


largest items in these budgets are the | 
completion of unit No. 4 at the Walter | 
C. Beckjord generating station and | 


work on unit No. 6 at the Miami Fort 
generating station, the latter expected 


to be completed early in 1960. The | 
capacity of each of these units will be | 
172,000 kw and their total cost, in- | 


cluding related transmission facilities, 
is estimated to be $51,000,000. 


The Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Steady progress was maintained in | 


enlarging and improving the com- 
pany’s electric generating and dis- 
tribution system during 1957, with 
expenditures amounting to approxi- 


mately $38,000,000. Two additional | 
generators, currently under construc- | 
tion, will ensure the company’s ability | 


to keep pace with the power needs of 
its service area in the years ahead. 
Generating capability at the Ashtabula 
plant will be increased by the addi- 
tion of a 250,000 kw turbogenerator, 
scheduled for completion by year end 
1958. The other new unit is scheduled 


to go into service in 1959 at the Avon | 
plant. It, too, will have a capacity of | 


250,000 kw. Construction of these 
units is responsible for the level of 


the 1958 construction budget of $65,- | 


000,000, largest in the company’s 
history. 


Columbus and Southern Ohio 
Electric Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Construction activity in 1957 reached 
an all-time high. 


ties and the new general office build- 
ing in Columbus. Two-thirds of the 


company’s entire generating capacity | 


and the entire 442 miles of 138,000 
volt transmission lines are less than 
10 years old. The present construction 


program contemplates expenditures | 
for additions and improvements to | 


electric properties of approximatel 


Expenditures | 
amounted to $31,450,000, most of | 
which related to the new Conesville | 
generating station, transmission facili- | 


Women 


Read how they re. 
acted to the annual 


report ad shown here 


= 
We wanted to get our 
“story” into the homes of 
intelligent men and 
women—the ones ana- 
lysts refer to when they 
speak of ‘the broadening 
base of stock ownership.” 
We had a hunch that 
women are very active 
partners in investment 
decisions in those homes. 
So—we designed an ad 
we hoped would interest 
women, and placed it in 
carefully chosen con- 
sumer magazines. (It has 
also appeared in the fi- 
nancial publications. We 
don’t minimize their im- 
portance for a second.) 

The results have been 
even better than we hoped 
for. Inquiries to date are 
300% above any previous 
year, and are still coming 
in! A large proportion are 
in women’s handwriting. 
Yes, women do care! 
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for your copy of our fe 
port, the coupon om the 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— 
(Continued) 
$60,000,000 in the next three years. 


The year 1958 marks the 75th anni- 
versary of the company. 


Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. A record $207,- 
752,826 was spent on new construction 
during 1957. This exceeded by more 
than 50 per cent the previous high 

| total of $137,300,009 in 1956. Net 
| generating capability at December 
| 31st was 4,092,000 kw, 233,000 more 
than a year earlier. New generating 
| units now on order or under construc- 
| tion total 1,605,000 kw of net capa- 
| bility. Forward planning for new 
construction has been extended 
through 1961 with estimates revised 
for the intervening years as follows: 
$170,000,000 in 1958; $135,000,000 
in 1959; $145,000,000 in 1960 and 
$150,000,000 in 1961—a four year to- 
tal of $600,000,000. 


Concord Electric Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. Additions and improve- 
ments to plant and equipment during 
1957 cost $280,717. Construction in 
1958 is estimated to cost about $335,- 

' 000. 


The Connecticut Light and Pow- 
er Company, Berlin, Conn. Ap- 
proximately $34,000,000 was spent on 
new construction, new equipment and 
other additions to electric and gas 

| system—the largest sum the company 
has ever expended on new construc- 
tion and expansion in any single year. 
This sum, however, will be consid- 
erably exceeded by construction ex- 

| penditures in 1958 which are budgeted 
for about $42,000,000. The larger part 
of the 1957 construction expenditures 

went for many and widespread im- 

provements to the electric and gas 

distribution systems and a major addi- 
tion to the electric generating capac- 

ity, the latter for the installation of a 

| second 106,000 kw unit at the Devon 

| steam power plant. This unit is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation in 

| the fall of 1958. 


Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., 4 Irving pl., 
New York, N. Y. The year 1957, the 
135th year in the life of this company, 
marked the 75th year of its service of 
electricity and steam to New York. 
Construction expenditures for elec- 
tric, gas, steam and general plant in 
1957 were $146,000,000. Included in 
this figure was $71,000,000 for elec- 
tric transmission and distribution and 
| $62,000,000 for electric production. 
| A new 335,000 kw generating unit at 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Astoria is expected to be in operation 
by the fall of 1958, bringing the total 
installed capacity of the station to 
695,000 kw. A fourth turbine-gen- 
erator unit at Astoria—this one for 
340,000 kw—is expected to be ready 
by 1961. A 335,000 kw generating 
unit is being built at the Arthur Kill 
station on Staten Island. It is sched- 
uled for completion in the fall of 1959. 
It is estimated that Indian Point nu- 
clear plant will be completed in 1960. 
The 1958 budget indicates that ex- 
penditures for new facilities will total 
about $200,000,000. For the five-year 
period, 1958-1962, the budget is set 
tentatively at $800,000,000. 


Consumers Power Company, 
Jackson, Mich. During the year $105,- 
500,000 was spent to expand and im- 
prove facilities for serving electric 
and gas customers. This was the 
largest one-year amount in the com- 
pany’s history. For the ten years 
1948-1957, the total amount expended 
for expansion and improvement was 
$629,000,000. System generating ca- 
pacity as of January 31, 1958 was 
slightly more than 2 million kw. Two 
units that will increase the system 


capacity another 500,000 kw are under 
construction at the new Dan E, Karn 
plant. One is scheduled for operation 
in 1959 and the other in 1960. A new 
steam electric plant at Port Sheldon 
on Lake Michigan and an electric gen- 
erating plant at the mouth of the 
Quanicassee river at Saginaw Bay are 
also planned. $100,600,000 has been 
budgeted for expansion and improve- 
ment of service facilities during 1958. 


The Dayton Power and Light 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. The com- 
pany estimates that its construction 
program will require expenditures of 
$31,677,000 in 1958 and $19,625,000 
in 1959. Gross additions to plant 
amounted to $33,023,000 in 1957, of 
which sum, $28,966,000 was spent on 
electric property. In each of the next 
two years, a 130,000 kw generator will 
be added to the company’s capacity. 
This will bring the system capacity 
to 770,000 kw (name plate rating), 
an ample supply to meet the needs of 
the next few years. 


Delaware Power & Light Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Construc- 
tion expenditures for electric and gas 


facilities amounted to $24,267 ,0q 
1957—the second highest pr. gra 
the history of the company. Cor 
tion of the first 85,000 kw unit of 
Indian river power station a:lde 
other major generating statin t 
company’s interconnected s: sten 
increased the net effective s sten 
pacity of all stations to 42° 500 
exclusive of the Delaware C ‘y p 
station which is operated pr sari 
supply the electric and steat req 
ments of Tidewater Oil ( mpa 
refinery. A second similar u it at 
dian river is expected to bi 

service about November 1, 


The Detroit Edison Comps 
Detroit, Mich, Advance pla: ning 
action to assure adequate ft:ure 
plies of electric power throug 
Edison’s 7,600 square-mile se 
area shows up both in 1957 const 
tion expenditures of $81,727,00] 
well as in the already annouiced ¢ 
struction program for 1958 which 
cost up to $75,000,000. About 40 
cent of the 1957 construction bud 
went into additions to steam and ¢ 
tric power generating facilities 

(Continued on page 56) 
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As one stockholder 
to another... 


Youngster Davy Milburn and oldster Fred Law- 
rence have much in common. As Detroit Edison 
stockholders they find the company’s many activi- 
ties o! real interest. 


7y doesn’t understand all Fred has been saying 

ii makes good sense. For instance, Fred’s been 

him how Edison keeps on growing year 

rear. In fact, since 1947 plant’ capacity has 

re than doubled. So has plant value—past the 
:-dollar mark. 


zhout Southeastern Michigan the Edison 
ctrical system is constantly being expanded to 
ig customers an abundant supply of power. In 
tion to new substations and hundreds of miles 

of di: ribution lines, a new 260,000-kilowatt tur- 


bine-generator installation was completed this year. 


In 1960 the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant, 
near Monroe, Michigan, will begin commercial 
operation, one of the first atomic-electric power 
projects being developed by private electric com- 
panies and manufacturers. A giant step forward 
was taken in May of this year, with the installa- 
tion of a 91-ton reactor vessel at the plant site. 


Investors are certainly happy with Edison’s pro- 
gress, and soundness, too—dividends have been 
paid every quarter for the past 49 years. Since 
1903, Edison has been bringing more power to 
customers and regular returns to stockholders— 
sharing in and contributing to the growth and 
progress of Southeastern Michigan. 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO. 


Serves Southeastern Michigan 
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River Rouge and St. Clair power 
plants and, to a lesser extent, the 
Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant 
project. The balance was for improve- 
ments at other plants and for trans- 
mission and distribution systems in- 
cluding two new switching stations, 
18 new substations, and other facili- 
ties required in the conduct of the 
business. 


Duquesne Light Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Property additions 
amounted to $27,000,000 in 1957. 
Since World War II, the company 
has expended approximately $302.- 
000,000 for new properties. E-xpendi- 
tures for new facilities in 1957 in- 
cluded more than $8,000,000 for the 
Shippingport atomic power station, 
$2,000,000 for the new Elrama gen- 
erating unit No. 4 and other improve- 
ments at various power stations. Also 
expended were $3,000,000 and $3,- 
500,000 for substations and power 
lines, respectively ; $5,500,000 for fa- 
cilities to serve new business added to 
the company’s lines; and $5,000,000 
for miscellaneous items of property, 
such as buildings, automotive and 
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OBSTRUCTION LIG 


and LAMP FAILUR 


d TELEPHO 
sr ADIO- RELAY stations. 


for unatte 
MICROWAVE R 


— by HUGHEY & PHILLIPS, INC. 

— your most dependable source of 
Obstruction Lighting Equipment 

— the widest selection of Control & 
Alarm Apparatus in the Industry. 


MODEL LC 2082 
For two light levels 


MODEL LC 2081 — for single light level 
MODEL LC 2083 — for three light levels. 


These units provide a separate signal for 
failure of each top lamp and include main- 
tenance-test switches. Also available with 
photo-electric control for tower obstruction 
lights. 
Write today for information regarding 
your specific problems. 


, ~ HUGHEY & PHILLIPS, INC.-71 


Manufacturers of 


300 MM Beacons, Obstruction Lights, Photo- 
Electric Controls, Beacon Flashers, Special 
Junction Boxes, Microwave Tower Light Con- 
trol & Alarm Systems, Remote Lamp Failure 
Indicator Systems, and Complete Kits for: 
Tower Lighting, Sleetmelter Power & Control. 
3200 NORTH SAN _ FERNANDO  BLYD. 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


mine equipment, transformers, meters, 
Cc, 


Eastern Utilities Associates, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Construction expenditures 
for the system’s four subsidiary com- 
panies (Blackstone Valley Gas and 
Ilectric Company, Brockton Edison 
Company, Fall River Electric Light 
Company, Montaup Electric Com- 
pany) for 1957 totaled $10,935,000. 
Of this sum $6,160,000 was toward 
installation of a 100,000 kw generating 
unit at Somerset station of Montaup. 
The three distributing companies’ 
construction budgets totaled $3,668,- 
000. Construction expenditures for 
1958 are expected to run to $17,350,- 
000 of which $3,500,000 will be for 
construction by the three distributing 
companies and $13,850,000 for con- 
struction by Montaup, primarily for 
the new unit. 


Edison Sault Electric Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Construction 
work accounted for an expenditure 
of $737,028 in 1957. A total of $690,- 
130 is being budgeted for construction 
work and property additions in 1958. 


El Paso Electric Company, E: 
Paso, Texas. Construction expendi- 
tures of $10,545,077 in 1957 were the 
highest in the history of the company. 
Of the total expenditures, $7,080,247 
was used for new generating facilities 
of which $2,795,180 was spent for 
a 50,000 kw capability unit placed in 
operation in June, 1957; $4,174,575 
for a 50,000 kw capability unit sched- 
uled for operation in mid-1958; and 
$110,492 for preliminary construction 
expenditures for an 80,000 kw capa- 
bility unit at a new site. The company 
has a construction program involving 
estimated expenditures of $7,105,000 
for additional plant during 1958. 


The Empire District Electric 
Company, Joplin, Mo. Construction 
expenditures for 1957 aggregated 
$2,021,000. Of this, $63,000 was for 
generation, $246,000 for transmis- 
sion, $1,582,000 for distribution— 
mainly extensions—and $130,000 for 
miscellaneous general equipment and 
facilities. Construction expenditures 
for 1958 are presently projected at 
about $2,300,000. Most of this will be 
for extensions to serve new custom- 
ers and for increasing capacities of 
existing distribution systems to pro- 
vide for increased loads. 


Exeter & Hampton Electric Com- 
pany, Exeter, N. H. The net addi- 


tions to plant in 1957 amoun 
$263,365. East Kingston subs 
was the major plant addition ¢ 
the year. The year 1958 nar 
50th anniversary of the found; 
Exeter and Hampton Ele: tric 
pany as a separate entity. 


Fitchburg Gas and Elec tric 
Company, Fitchburg, M:ss, | 
tions and improvements t« plar 
equipment during 1957 a:.ount 
$508,600. Electric distrib::tion 
were extended as part of jhe e 
sion program. Further progres 
made in the program, started in 
of increasing the primary ( stri 
line capacity for future u-e by 
verting to 4,160 volts oper tion 
substations were changed «ver t 
new voltage. The final phase o 
program is scheduled for 1959, 
penditures for 1958 are estimat 


cost about $609,000. 


Florida Power Corporation 
Petersburg, Fla. The 1957 cons 
tion program required $34,70( 
for new facilities including : $15, 
000 for generating plants ; 56,60 
for transmission lines and su 
tions ; $11,300,000 for distributio 
cilities; and $1,600,000 for ge 
plant. A new 121,000 kw plant i 
Petersburg, named for the late 
L. Bartow, former chief engine 
the company, and a 75,000 kw 
at the George FE. Turner plan 
Lake Monroe in the eastern pa 
the company’s territory, are uf 
construction. The Bartow plan 
scheduled for operation in Sept 
ber, 1958, and the Turner addi 
late in 1959, During 1958 when 
first unit of the Bartow plant is ¢ 
pleted, the company will have a q 
of 700,000 kw of generating ¢ 
bility, approximately 85 per cen 
which will be of the more effici 
high pressure oo. The construc 
program for 1958 calls for an 
penditure of approximately $33.0f 


000. 


Florida Power & Light Compa 
Miami, Fla. Pushing ahead on tts 
ord breaking expansion ! 
FPL spent $66,900,000 on new 
struction during 1957. Major 
included the completion of 
kw addition to the Lauder’: 
an increase of 760,000 k: 
station capacity, the construc 
1,198 miles of new transm)ss 
distribution lines and the « 
of 55,839 new electric «wstomé 

(Continued on page 5 
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Power 


Innovation and refinement in nuclear power reactors 
will be the most significant development in electric power 
generation during the next ten years. 

In that time, utilities engineers through much of this 
country will routinely weigh the advantages of nuclear versus 
conventional generating stations. And increasingly, the 
nuclear station will be specified. 


Direct cycle. Produces 
superheated steam ap- 
proximately 1050°F., 


generation 2000 psi. High cycle 





reacto 
protot 


demonstrate 


feasib 
of sys 





efficiency, low fuel cost. 


Combines best moderator 
with best coolant in single 
system yielding high 
efficiency steam cycle 
conditions. Potential 
utilization of natural 
uranium fuel in higher 
powered version. 


r 
ype to 


ility 
tem. 


Two NDA reactors for progress in power generation. 


Through its work for Government and industry during the 
past ten years, NDA has developed a highly qualified reactor 
team. NDA reactors aim at the delivery of steam at temperatures 
and pressures suited to modern turbines. Emphasis is placed 
on advanced technology using high temperature-low pressure 
coolants, high neutron efficiency moderators and the use 
of natural or low enrichment uranium fuel. 

NDA’s team consists of almost 400 reactor scientists, 


* engineers and supporting personnel with a single business— 


design and development of high performance nuclear reactors. 
Inquiries are invited from electric companies or study teams. 


a complete reactor company 


NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. TEL. WH. 8-5800 
NDA EVROPE 31, Rue du Marais, Brussels, Belgium 





INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— (Continued) 


Work progressed also on three addi- 
tional 160,000 kw generating units. 
One is at Lauderdale, another at Ft. 
Myers, the third at Sanford. A new 
plant site is being developed at Port 
Everglades where work has _ been 
started on two 240,000 kw units. 
These five units will add a total of 
960,000 kw to system generating ca- 
pability in the 4-year period 1958- 
1961, increasing it to 2,122,000 kw. 
Latest estimates indicate that $316,- 
000,000 will be required for the 1958- 
1961 period alone, boosting the 10- 
year requirements to $567,000,000. 


Georgia Power Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. Expenditures for property 
additions and improvements to the 
company’s electric system in 1957 
were $66,192,672 which included ap- 
proximately $17,600,000 paid for the 
net plant of the Georgia Power and 
Light Company. More than $17,000,- 
000 was invested in new generating 
facilities during the year. A fourth 
generating unit with a capacity of 
125,000 kw was placed in service at 
plant Yates. A fifth unit of the same 
size is to be completed in June, 1958. 
Construction was begun on Oliver 


Dam, a 60,000 kw hydroelectric proj- 
ect at Columbus and a 75,000 kw ad- 
dition to plant McManus. Both of 
these projects are scheduled to go into 
service in 1959. The company’s con- 
struction plans for the next three 
years (1958-1960) will require an es- 
timated investment of nearly $145,- 
000,000. Of this more than $60,000,- 
000 is included in the 1958 construc- 
tion budget. 


Gulf Power Company, Pensacola, 
Fla. During the year, $9,000,000 was 
invested in new plant to supply the 
area’s growing requirements for elec- 
tric service. Substantial work was 
performed on the fourth unit at Crist 
steam plant. The new 75,000 kw unit 
will be placed in operation in 1959. 
The expansion of distribution, trans- 
mission and generating facilities to 
supply the growing need for electric 
power in the area will require invest- 
ments totaling $40,000,000 during the 
years 1958, 1959 and 1960. 


Gulf States Utilities Company, 
Beaumont, Texas. Expenditure for 
system expansion in 1957 amounted 
to $44,075,200 — the largest in the 


company’s history. A substantia 
of this was spent on power plan 
cluding a 111,000 kw additi 
Neches station, and for two 

units being installed at the ney 
S. Nelson station. Also include 
the cost of a site and prelim 
work on a new power staticn soy 
Baton Rouge, La., where a 14 
kw unit is to be installed and y 
in operation by the spring of 

Construction estimates for 1958 
cate a record expenditure o/ $52 
000. About one-half of this y 
spent on additional generating { 
ties and power plant substations, 
111,000 kw generating units, ¢ 
the Neches station and the initia 
at the Nelson station, are sche 
for completion in June and A 
1958, respectively. At the latte 
tion, work on a similar unit is 
under way and, in addition, work 
162,000 kw unit will be starte 


RN ae ER RS 


1958. Work will also be starte 
“os? 


1958 on an initial 162,000 kw wu 
the site south of Baton Rouge, lj 


The Hartford Electric 


Company, Wethersford, Conn, 
(Continued on page 60) 





«+. an entirely new closed system 
that gives incomparable benefits 
in all types of cable installations. 


@ Impervious to gases, chemicals and water. 
@ Provides a completely sealed conduit — with “‘built- 


@ Combines the advantages of lead sheathed and ; 
metallic taped armored cables. 


@ Very strong, but very light. 


durability are important. 
Write for specific product data. 


NERLERLEL EEE 


@ Extremely pliable for ease of installation. 
@ Can be used aerially or buried directly in ground. 
@ Ideal for applications where impermeability and 


# (Continuous Lightweight eXterior, pronounced ‘‘Sealex’’) 


SIMPLEX 
WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
79 SIDNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


“the American manufacturers of transoceanic telephone cables”’ 








REDUCE 
RISKS! 


Avoid costly accidents and loss of personnel by 
equipping your work crews with Fitler Pure 
Manila Rotproofed Rope. Fitler’s Rotproofed 
treatment of rope makes the finest Manila fibres 
even more durable, affording protection against 
decay producing moisture, mold, mildew fungi 
and bacteria. 

For your protection Fitler 
Brand Pure Manila _ Rot- 
proofed Rope is identified by 
the Blue & Yellow Trade- 
mark. Fitler is a premium 
rope because you get extra 
service at no 
Fitler distribution centers 
are strategically located for 
immediate service. 


THE EDWIN H. FITLER 2O 


""WATERPROOFED" 
AND 
"*ROTPROC'ED' 


extra cost. 


EST. 1804 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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60 employees 


learned to use the 


“Bendix” G-/5 
computer 


The California Department of Water Resources is 
preparing aggressively to meet the future demands of a 


rapidly expanding population. For example, digital electronic 


computers are speeding solution to complex water 
conservation problems. The general purpose Bendix G-15 
proved so easy to use that 60 employees have been 

taught to solve a wide range of problems on it. Although 


most of these people had no prior computer experience, they 


were writing programs after just four hours of training. 


G-15 ADVANTAGES Memory and speed of computers 
costing four times as much « Typewriter input-output, 
paper tape output and 250 char sec paper tape input at no 
added cost * 1,200,000 words of magnetic tape memory 
available * Punch card input-output available * Extensive 
library of programs furnished « Strong users’ sharing 
organization * Proven reliability * Nationwide sales and 
service * Lease or purchase 


“Gendix7 Computer 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


Built and backed by Bendix, the G-15 is serving 
scores of progressive businesses, large and 
small, throughout the world. For the details, 
write to Bendix Computer, Department N-3 
Los Angeles 45, California. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRES 
(Continued ) 


company’s construction prograg 
ing the year was heavy, ing 
the beginning of the installati 
a 100,000 kw generating «init 

Middletown plant. As of Deeg 
31, 1957, the company had 

pended utility plant app-opri 
amounting to approxima ely 

400,000 including $11,000.00 

pended on an appropriati:n fo 
new generating unit at M ‘ddl 
The construction prograr. of 
Connecticut Power Comp ny 

merged with The Hartford Ek 
Light Company) continued ata 
level during 1957 when ( 
of additional plant was : 

this amount, $6,200,000 was 
gross additions to the eleciric g 
The cost of completing const 

projects started by the former 
necticut Power Company in 

together with new construction | 
ects for 1958 will approximate 
500,000. 


The Housatonic Public 
Company, Derby, Conn. G 
ditions to the system during the 
amounted to $3,059,413 of which 
328,257 was for electric ; 
The construction budget for 1958 
for the expenditure of about $16 
300 with $1,344,100 allocated to 


electric department. 


Houston Lighting & Power (C 
pany, Houston, Texas. The 
celerated pace of expansion is evi( 
in the gross additions to plant in] 
which amounted to $61,756,447, 
increase of almost 50 per cent 0 
any previous year. Completion of 
three units (one each at Sam Bert 


Smithers Lake and North Hous 


stations) increased total system 
pability by 400,000 kw. Five ad 
tional units, now under construc 
or on order, are to be comp leted é 
ing the period 1959 throu; 
They, together with the uni 
pleted in 1958, will more t 

the company’s 1957 generating 


pability of 1,421,000 kw. ‘he expi 


sion program contemplate 
ture of some $270,000,000 
four year period 1958 thr 
Construction expenditure. 
1958 are expected to total 4) 
000,000. 1957 marked the 
versary of the company. 


Idaho Power Compariy 
Idaho. The construction ej 
during 1957 was the larg 
company’s history and an 


$52,266,048. Construction w 
(Continued on page 
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‘CLEAR NEEDS of Knolls FOR NUCLEAR NEEDS of others, 
»wer Laboratory, M. W. Kellogg is supplying the primary 
is given the exacting as- coolant stainless piping for two nu- 4% 
f designing and producing _ clear plants. In addition, Kellogg is — -Thig pressure vessel had to be designed wit 


‘Proof Test Reactor Pres- equipped to engineer and manufac- a closure that would open in 30 minutes, a 
withstand 1500 psi, 550F. Made of Type 30 


”. This was an unusually ture heat exchanger equipment for stainless, the top head has 34 connections, 
isk, because of the quick- nuclear energy power plants. If these = which 19 required exceptionally close tole 
‘ = . ie z . ances for control rods. 
sure specifications, requir- specialized skills suggest a solution to 
id with novel design and your nuclear problems, call Kellogg’s 
close tolerance machining. Fabricated Products Sales Division. 


. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Aeliogg Company Limited, Torontoe Kellogg International Corp., Londone Kellogg Pan American Corp., New York 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—(Continued ) 


the Brownlee hydroelectric project 
made rapid progress during the year. 
Budgeted construction for 1958 wilt 
total nearly $62,000,000. 


Interstate Power Company, 
Dubuque, [owa. In 1957, construc- 
tion expenditures amounted to $9,- 
219,983. This program included 48 
miles of 161,000 volt transmission 
lines and major substations. Also in- 
cluded was the completion of the in- 
stallation of a 33,000 kw (capacity ) 
steam generating unit and boiler at 
the Lansing power plant which has 
more than doubled the generating ca- 
pacity of the plant. The 1958 con- 
struction expenditures are estimated 


to be $10,578,620. 


Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
year 1957 recorded all time highs in 
every department of the company’s 
operation. The company made exten- 
sive additions to its utility plant in 
1957. Gross additions aggregated $7,- 
552,461 including $6,224,942 for 
electric property. It is estimated that 
the cost of the construction program 
for 1958 will approximate $8,000,- 
000. Of this sum about $5,275,000 
will be spent on electric property. 


Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric 


Company, Davenport, Iowa. Con- 
struction expenditures during 1957 
totaled $6,823,772. Of this sum, $4,- 
924,037 was spent for the electric de- 
partment. Expenditures for 1958 are 
estimated at $9,000,000 including $6,- 
100,000 for electric property. 


Iowa Power and Light Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. For the past 
decade the company has been engaged 
in a continuous construction program 
necessary to keep pace with load 
growth and provide some margin for 
projected increased demand for util- 
ity service in its operating territory. 
Total construction expenditures for 
the period 1947-1957 have amounted 
to more than $110,000,000. Impor- 
tant utility plant additions during this 
period included 166,000 kw of gen- 
erating capacity. It is estimated that 
the construction program for 1958 
will involve expenditures of the same 
amount as 1957—approximately $15,- 
000,000. 


Iowa Public Service Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Gross additions to 
property accounts for 1957 were $7,- 
290,891. Electric facilities required 
$6,009,196 or 82 per cent of the total, 
including $2,223,155 for the construc- 
tion of a 50,000 kw turbo-generator 
unit being added to the Maynard sta- 


tion at Waterloo. Present plan 

for the expenditure by the ¢o 

oe $16,396,900 ¢ 
58. 


Jersey Central Powe: & 
Company, Asbury Park, N. J, 
keep ahead of the constani|y gro 
demand of its customers {rele 
ity, $21,800,000 was spent ‘or th 
provement and expansion « f fa¢j 
in 1957. It is anticipated that | 
400,000 will be needed fo: the 
purpose in 1958. 


Kansas Gas and Elec:ric ( 
pany, Wichita, Kansas. |; ordé 
meet the electric power demand 
the area, $8,563,105 was spent 
gross additions to property. plant 
equipment during 1957.” More 
$110,000,000 has been spent on 
plants and facilities in the pas 
years. 


The Kansas Power and 
Company, Topeka, Kansas, 
capital invested in the comp 
property, plant and equipment af 
end of 1957 totaled $186,774 
compared with a total of $175,356 
in 1956. As of December 31, 1 
75 per cent of the company’s uf 
plant represented post World Wa 
construction. Gross capital expe 

(Continued on page 64) 





MARKING 75 YEARS OF GROWTH 
BY LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


$31,450,000 
a in new equipment 
in 1957. 

















$60,000,000 
a budgeted for 
continued expansion. 


veal Excellent returns 
for long-term 
investors. 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
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1E you work with Rerite... 


—chances are you know that no other cable combines such 
remarkable insulation . . . such uniformity . . . such economy 
in service life... and such a “track record”’ of reliability 
in actual use. 
Men who work with Kerite know these facts. They know, too, 
how easy it is to install, splice and terminate Kerite cable, and 
the savings this brings. 
But ask a man who works with Kerite. He would be pleased, we 
believe, to confirm these statements. 
Our headquarters office is at 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Branches are in Ardmore, Pa., Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Houston, St. Louis, San Francisco, Glendale, Cal. 


KERITE CABLE 


we 10 reece, 


Te the KERITE That makes the dyference__{¥; 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


tures in 1957 for additions to the 
company’s physical plant totaled $12,- 
900,000. Approximately 87 per cent 
of that amount was invested in elec- 
tric department facilities. The major 
expenditure in the electric department 
was for completion of the 90,000 kw 
unit at the Tecumseh generating sta- 
tion. The 1958 budget for new con- 
struction totals $11,500,000 of which 
approximately $9,500,000 is allocated 
to the electric department. The larg- 
est expenditure for any one project 
will be to begin construction of a 
125,000 kw turbo-generator, boiler 
and housing addition to the Lawrence 
generating station. 


Kentucky Utilities Company, 
Lexington, Ky. During the year 1957, 
gross additions to and replacements 
of plant totaled $12,974,758. Of this. 
amount, $3,338,800 was used for gen- 
erating facilities; $4,121,464 for 
transmission facilities ; $4,929,029 for 
distribution facilities, including rural 
lines; and $585,465 for other mis- 
cellaneous additions and improve- 
ments. A new 100,000 kw E. W. 
Brown steam generating station, ad- 
jacent to Dix Dam, was placed in 
commercial operation on May 1, 1957. 
The company estimates that expendi- 
tures for additions to its properties 
for the year 1958 will aggregate 
about $18,300,000. This estimate 
consists of about $8,080,000 to be ex- 
pended in connection with the instal- 
lation of an additional generating unit 
of 125,000 kw capability in the Green 
river steam generating station. 


Louisiana Power & Light Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. Continued 
rapid acceleration of expansion was 
the keynote to Louisiana Power & 
Light Company’s building program in 
1957. A total of $27,754,251 was 
spent by the company in gross prop- 
erty additions during the year, repre- 
senting a 62 per cent increase over the 
$17,180,303 expended for the same 
purpose in 1956. Although construc- 
tion work on Sterlington unit No. 6 
represented the largest single item in 
the 1957 expansion program, much 
of the expenditure was for expanding 
and improving service facilities to 
provide for new and _ anticipated 
growth. The new property additions, 
boosted the company’s total plant in- 
vestment to $187,792,165— an _ in- 
crease of 16 per cent over 1956. The 
company’s construction program con- 
templates expenditures of approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 in 1958. 


Louisville Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. Construction 
expenditures in 1957 reached an all- 
time high of $21,450,000. During the 
past ten years the company’s total 
steam-electric generating capacity has 
almost trebled. In the late spring of 
1958 a steam-electric generating unit 
of 125,000 kw went into operation at 
the Cane Run plant, giving the com- 
pany a total system capacity of 740,- 
000 kw of coal-fired, steam-electric 
generating capacity as compared with 
247,000 kw in 1947, 


Lynn Gas and Electric Company, 
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Utility plant at original cost . 
Long-term debt 

% Debt of utility plant 

% Debt of total capitalization .. 
Preferred stock 

Convertible preference stock ... 
Common stock and surplus .... 
Total capital and surplus 
Operating revenues 

Net income 





TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
-$287,076,435 $111,192,240 


41,391,656 
14,372,120 
79,813,742 
246,459,518 
86,500,303 
13,687,342 


oO) ANLLLEE 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 


December 3! 
1947 


1937 
$70,941,692 
49,615,000 
69.9% 
54.2% 
22,007,800 
19,866,563 
91,489,363 
17,799,800 
2,187,252 


1957 


49,000,000 
44.1% 
54.3% 

21,138,000 


38.6% 
44.9% 


20,163,531 
90,301,531 
37,901,605 

5,510,213 


President 























Lynn, Mass. The company ha 
tinued its careful maintenance 0 
tric and gas properties and, in 
tion, has carried on an unusually 
construction program. Major 
included in the 1957 program 
the construction of the Kent 
substation, capacity 3,750 iva, #-. 
remodeling of the Humphrey 
substation. Plans for future g 

of the electric system to mee 
creasing demands of customer 
clude the establishment of two 
stations. 


begu 
> 1 | o! 
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Metropolitan Edison “omg 
Muhlenberg Township, Bers Cofg 0" £0" 
Gross additions of plant durin p2,6/ 4. 
year amounted to $27,322,30gglt (oa 
new generating station (initial ly plac 
165,000 kw capacity) on the mar t 
ware river near Portland, Pa., ge!" © 
pected to be placed in service ; 
the middle of 1958. A constru 
program which involves expendi 
of approximately $18,000,000 in 
is planned. 


Michigan Gas and Electric @ 
pany, Three Rivers, Mich. Expe 
tures for expansion of property 
greater in 1957 than in any other 
in the company’s history. A re 
total of $2,591,742 was spent fo 
pansion and modernization of ¢ 
tric and gas facilities of which $ 
019 was expended principally o1 
newal and modernization of exis 
electric facilities to meet the eve 
creasing demands on the system. 


, Kansz 
basing’ Cl 
ce made 
to con 
hysical 
construc 
19 wer 
ion pt 
0 kw 
h Greet 
plant 1 


tric energy requirements of new 
dustries and the demands for a 
tional service created by their co 
butions to the area’s changing ¢ 


panies have been engaged in a @ 
tinuing expansion program. In I." 
capital outlays for new construct 
amounted to $60,300,000, up f 
$46,700,000 in 1956, Outlays in 
brought total construction expe 
tures for the past 10 years to $ 
800,000. Construction expendit 
for new electric, gas and iranstt 
cilities are budgeted at $/ 1,400, 
for 1958. Operating compaiies ot 
Middle South System are: Arkan 
Power & Light Company, Louisiq . 
Power & Light Company, ississ! 
Power & Light Company, and \ 
Orleans Public Service Inc. 


Minnesota Power & Lizht Co 
pany, Duluth, Minn. A total 
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00 is earmarked in the 1958 











atiy hagh’. ; 

lanice oguction budget for expansion and 
and, in nization projects, continuing a 
1suallyge™ oegun after World War II. 
Major | of 1959, expenditures by 
Ovtam ™Pe2Y and its subsidiary (Su- 
Kent @ ter, Light and Power Com- 
) keyg. ge) | approximate $95,000,000 ; 
pl rey B09,00 kw of generating ca- 
ture ogy ani other facilities will have 
tO mee hdde d. 






ssissippi Power Company, 
rt, Miss. During 1957, $8,- 
64 was spent for new electric fa- 
; bringing the total amount 
ries Cofg 08 construction since 1940 to 
dJuringg2.6/4- The first 75,000 kw unit 
22,308 nlf Coast generating plant was 
‘initial lly placed in operation. A sec- 
imilar unit is being constructed. 

letion of this unit is planned for 
ear 1960. The plant is designed 

I ultimate capacity of more than 
‘00 kw. It is now estimated that 
ditional $32,000,000 will be re- 
'| for new construction during 


1959 and 1960. 
















Public Service Com- 
, Kansas City, Mo. Constantly 
hsing customer requirements for 















1 of ¢ ; ; 

ich Saonstruction expenditures of $9,- 
lly ot 19 were made. The major con- 
f exiqetion project was an additional 


) kw generating unit at the 
hh Green station at Pleasant Hill. 
plant now has a generating ca- 
ty of 48,000 kw. The company’s 






i, . 
the gtuction budget for 1958 totals 
new#0,000. Included are proposed ex- 


of $1,405,000 in connec- 
construction of the first 44,- 
mit in the Sibley generating 
ated on the Missouri river. 


liture 





rem ¢( P 
na @ comp ny is presently negotiating 
asecond 44,000 kw unit and it is 





that the ultimate capacity 
int will be approximately 






va-Dakota Utilities Co., 
s, Minn. The investment 
nately $11,000,000 in new 
| gas property additions 
7 brought about the third 
facilities growth year in com- 

try. A 44,000 kw steam- 
ower plant at Sidney, Mont., 
0 Operation next fall. It 
aic the first large scale use of 
! for electric power genera- 
in Moutana. The 1958 construc- 
budget is tentatively approved at 
E 5, 1958--PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 




















INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— (Continued) 


$9,250,000 with $7,450,000 earmarked 
for the electric department. 


New England Electric System, 
Boston, Mass. Capital expenditures 
in 1957 were $40,350,000. Construc- 
tion continued during 1957 on the ad- 
dition of a 140,000 kw steam-electric 
generating unit at Salem Harbor sta- 
tion in Salem, which will increase the 
station’s capacity to over 300,000 kw. 
The new unit is expected to go into 


operation this fall and will boost the 
system’s installed capacity to 1,450,- 
000 kw, more than half of which has 
been installed since 1947. Indications 
of future expansion were the acquisi- 
tion during the year of 225 acres of 
land located on tidewater at Brayton 
Point and the negotiations for the ac- 
quisition of land at Broad Meadows 
in Quincy for future generating sites. 
About $42,000,000 will be spent in 

(Continued on page 66) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— (Continued ) 


1958 on added facilities necessary to 
keep pace with the growing electric 
and gas demands of customers, in- 
cluding the completion of the Salem 
Harbor addition. 


New England Gas and Electric 
Association, Cambridge, Mass. 
About $8,000,000 was spent by the 
system for construction in 1957. The 
construction program for the year 
1958 is estimated at $9,000,000. 


New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y. Ex- 
penditures of almost $36,800,000 in 
1957 for new electric and gas facili- 
ties were higher than for any year in 
the company’s history and were 50 
per cent more than the amount spent 
on new construction in 1956. Fifty- 
two per cent of this sum was spent 
for the electric department. The 
company anticipates that the increased 
needs of its customers for electric and 
gas service will require construction 
expenditures at these relatively high 
levels at least through 1960. It has 
budgeted $34,500,000 for new con- 
struction in 1958. Expenditures for 
the years 1959 and 1960 are estimated 


to be approximately $52,000,000. 


Newport Electric Corporation, 
Newport, R. I. Cash expended for 
construction during the year total 
$325,900. Completion of the Harri- 
son avenue cable and substation proj- 
ect required $31,200, in addition to the 
$116,000 spent in 1956, and a new 
substation in Portsmouth necessitated 
$23,800. The remaining construc- 
tion consisted of extensions to serve 
new customers, rebuilds and replace- 
ments, meters, transformers, street 
lighting fixtures and general equip- 
ment. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. During 
1957 Niagara Mohawk made a great- 
er investment in the growth of its 
business than in any previous year. 
This was part of a $300,000,000 ex- 
pansion program over the 1957-1959 
period that has now increased its in- 
vestment in “Upstate, N. Y.” to over 
a billion dollars. Gross additions to 
electric and gas properties in 1957 
were $107,132,000. The largest gen- 
erating unit in New York state was 
placed in service in December when 








the first of two 205,000 kw 
electric units began operations 
Huntley station near Buffal 
second, scheduled for completi 
year, will raise that station's g4 
ing capability to 1,176,000 kw, 


similar units will be added io th 


kirk station in 1959 and 1950, nif $2 6 


it the systems’ second lar; 
with a 614,000 kw capahj 
five-plant hydroelectric d:vek 
on the Raquette river was 

in 1957. Total new capability 
project is 103,000 kw. Ger 
plants under construction 
the system’s total capabilit 

of firm purchase contracts, t 
million kw in 1960. Abou: § 
000 is budgeted for 1958 cons 


Northern States Power 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. D 
1957, $35,000,000 was spent fo 
construction. It is presently esf 
ed that construction expendi 
during 1958 will total $49,000,00 
during 1959, 1960 and 1961 wi 
proximate $63,000,000, $63,00 
and $48,000,000, respectively. | 
total of $223,000,000 in this four 
period, approximately $72,000,0mt 
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White Weld’s- public utility underwriting, distribution 
and trading facilities are among the most complete 
in the financial community. 


We welcome inquiries from public utility companies. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 


20 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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100 kw 
erations 

Buffaly 
ompleti 
tion’s ga 
00 kw, 
ed to th 
11960, 1 
lars est 
ipa hilityills 

d velo 
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ed for electric generation. 





hwestern Public Service 
any, Huron, S. D. Nineteen 
even was a big construction 
or Northwestern Public Serv- 
Wnpaiiy, resulting in a net addi- 
f $2,:67,075 to utility plant in- 

‘he company’s 1958 budg- 
r 52,000,000 in construction. 















lison Company, Akron, 
In '957, expenditures for sys- 
‘ty additions and improve- 


1¢ to $63,993,222, of which 











on will i can 

lity, exdf Edison Company expended 
ts, to ol4,870 and Pennsylvania Power 
ut $103Mpany $11,878,352. The 1957 ex- 







-electric power plants ; $15,400,- 
pr 24 per cent, for transmission 
and substations ; $19,790,776, or 
rcent, for distribution lines ; and 
1,289, or 6 per cent, for steam 
g and general property. Ex- 
itures of $70,000,000 have been 
brized for 1958 — the largest of 
ear in the system’s history. The 
expenditures will bring the con- 
ion total in the 13-year period 
World War II to more than 
000,000. 



















lahoma Gas and Electric 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
2. Expenditures for electric plant 
g 1957 amounted to $26,982,000. 
k proceeded on schedule to install 
w 177,500 kw at the Horseshoe 
E generating station. When this 
is placed in operation early in 
, the station will have a capacity 
67,500 kw. Construction started 
he installation of a 240,000 kw 
at Mustang generating station. 
n this unit is placed in operation 
esunimer of 1959, the capacity at 















tang \ill be increased to 460,000 
making it the company’s largest 
on. Construction expenditures in 
p are «stimated at approximately 
(00,0). Expenditures will in- 
¢ $20.:96,000 for generating sta- 
smain'y for completing the addi- 


!forseshoe Lake and Mus- 
P Stations, 





> and Rockland Electric 


pany. Monroe, New York. 
consiruction program of this. 
pany as progressed in a normal 
Mc distribution lines have 


rebuiit to higher voltages. Sev- 
s of transmission lines have 
N rebuilt to carry greater capacity 
to operate eventually at 66,000 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— (Continued) 


volts. An addition to the general 
office building was completed during 
the year. 


Otter Tail Power Company, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. Actual start of 
construction of a new 53,500 kw 
steam generating unit at Hoot Lake 
station in Fergus Falls made 1957 a 
milestone year in the history of the 
company. The addition, estimated to 
cost approximately $11,000,000 when 
completed, is the largest single con- 
struction project ever undertaken by 
the company. The new unit is ex- 
pected to go into operation in the 
fall of 1959 and to add over 40 per 
cent to the company’s generating 
capacity. While the new addition at 
Hoot Lake, together with present 
plants, will give adequate capacity 
for the projected system load of 
1960, it will not provide for the ex- 
panded loads of later years. The 
management of the company is con- 
tinuing to plan ahead so that plant 
construction will keep pace with the 
growing demand for electric service. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. Con- 
struction expenditures reached a 
record $215,000,000 in 1957 com- 
pared with an average of about 
$162,000,000 in the preceding five 
years. At the yearend, the company 
had 685,500 kw of electric generat- 
ing capacity under construction, most 
of which will be completed before 


the end of 1958. A large part of this 































additional capacity will be in hydro- 
electric plants. This hydroelectric 
construction is concentrated on the 
Feather and Kings rivers. A major 
project to be started in 1958 will be 
the first of two 325,000 kw steam- 
electric generating units to be added 
to the Pittsburgh power plant. These 
units will be twice the size of any 
now in service on the system. Ex- 
penditures for construction in the 
postwar period will pass the two bil- 
lion dollar mark late in 1958. 


Pacific Power & Light Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. Construction 
expenditures in 1957 amounted to 
$54,011,000 of which $35,163,000 
was for power production projects 
which will add 350,000 kw of new 
generating capacity to the company’s 
system in 1958. In 1958 construction 
expenditures are estimated at $58,- 
900,000,, of which approximately 
$38,000,000 will be for completion 
of generating plants under construc- 
tion. New power projects on which 
construction was carried forward 
on schedule during 1957 are the 
204,000 kw Swift hydroelectric proj- 
ect on the Lewis river in southwest 
Washington; the addition of a third 
45,000 kw generator at the Merwin 
project on the Lewis; and the 100,- 
000 kw Dave Johnston steam plant 
near Glenrock, Wyoming. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company, Allentown, Pa. Con- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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FILLS TRENCH 
from 
either side 


PS, TOO 


rad 


Does all three jobs better—with only one operator 


Lays pipe « 30,000 foot-pound 
capacity—power boom, up and 
down « 4 line speeds « long 
reach, 21 feet « sets hydrants, 
valves « unloads, strings « 
pulls street crossings «handles 
headache ball. 


Backfills fast— from either 
side of trench « 20 passes per 
minute « 4% foot scraper 
board « backfills clean « stays 
off completed work « works 
safer, parallels work « fits 
all job conditions. 


Tamps as it fills » meets rigid 
density specifications « tamps 
from the bottom up « parallels 
work, no straddling « tamps 
wider, tamps safer « breaks 
concrete « reduces haul-out « 
Saves Clean-up. 


The CLEVELAND TRENCHER Co. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


| 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
(Continued) 


struction expenditures for 
totaled $21,600,000. Fo: 
decade, a total of $301,2 
been spent on construction 
age of $30,100,000 yearly. J 
1957, the way was cleared f 
ing construction on a ne 
plant at Brunner Island, 
below Harrisburg on the 

of the Susquehanna rive: 
tial unit, with a capability 

kw is expected to be in s 

in 1960. Construction ex 
for 1958 are estimated ai 
000. The largest expenditure ; 
for any one project will 

000 for the first phases of 

ner Island plant. In the 
period, inclusive, company con 
tion expenditures are expect 
total $198,000,000 on the foll 
basis : $27,000,000 in 1958, $42 
000 in 1959, $49,000,000 in 
$37,000,000 in 1961, $43,000,0 
1962. 


Pennsylvania Power Comp 
New Castle, Pa. Construction e 
ditures for the year 1957 to 
$11,878,352, the largest in any 
year. Of this amount, $7,29 


New Castle power plant, sched 
for commercial operation in the 
mer of 1958. This addition 
bring the total plant capability 
263,000 kw. The company estit 


to $11,900,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Expenditures 
new construction in 1957 reache 
record of $94,162,244, comp 
with $67,543,665 in 1956. A tote 
$79,684,557 was spent for ele 
facilities. The 1957 expenditures 
electric plant included $15,570 
spent on a new 175,000 kw gene 
ing unit at Schuylkill station, s¢ 
uled for operation in 1958 and $ 
430,000 towards construction of 
new Eddystone station to house 
325,000 kw = supercritical pres 
units to be placed in service in] 
and 1960. Nearly $5,000,000 
spent for transmission facilities 4 
ciated with Eddystone station. 
remaining $40,700,000 was s 
many other additions anc 
ments including electrostatic pred 
tators at Southwark station for | 
ter fly-ash control, on major subs 
tions, and on system reinforcemé 


(Continued on page 71) 
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ns OF SERVING we HEARTLAND OF A GREAT STATE 
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nother Year of Continued 


RIWTH and EXPANSION 


® Now supplying electricity 
and gas to 375 communities, 
the Iowa Electric Light and 
Power Company is a busy 
worker and helpful citizen 
wherever it serves. As these 
communities develop, the com- 
pany, too, will be found grow- 
ing and expanding... always 
ready to supply additional 
power as needed. 


IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


Anlowa 
Corporation 











FAST-DRYING SPRAY GRAPHITE FOR 
ALL MOVING PARTS, VALVES, STOPPERS 
: AND REGULATORS! 
Spray. Graph, the new multi-purpose spre 
t provic t or 
bile; 7 (ale) 
Ind extro-|c 


y graphite 


Compdet 6-07 
handiegt iter 
ORDER" TODAY 
i 6-oz. spray can, $1.25 ea 
Cage lots: Twelve 6-oz. containers, $11.76 per case 
* Also available in bulk: $14.90 per gallon 
(F.O. B. Chicago, Illinois) 


AMERICAN RESIN CORPORATION 
3215. North Sheffield Chicago 13, Illinois 


| A REPORT ON 1957: 


ANOTHER 
RECORD 
YEAR! 


For Virginia Electric and Power Company, 
1957 was another year of progress. Produc- 
tion and revenues set new records. Growth 
was steady and sound. 

Below are some of the highlights of this 
record year. For the complete story of Vepco 
in ’57, write for a copy of the Annual Report. 


To obtain a copy of Se. 
the Annual Report, 
address requests to 

the Secretary. 








1957 HIGHLIGHTS 


Increase over 
1956 


$51,000,000 
$11,802,000 
$ 3,375,000 


1957 
$574,000,000 
Operating Revenues $129,600,000 
Bal for C Stock $ 21,716,000 
Earnings per share (14,200,000 shs. 

1957—13,200,000 shs. 1956) 
Number of Customers 


Electric Sales—thousands of kwh 


Property and Plant 





$1.53 $.14 
796,000 22,000 
6,187,000 656,000 
Service Area Peak Load—kw 1,333,000 120,000 
Gas Sales—thousands of cubic feet 5,222,000 399,000 
Number of Owners of Common Stock 30,500 5,400 











VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


700 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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For Chief Joseph Dam in Washington State 


Cast buckets are welded to cast crown 
and band—then stress relieved 


The Francis-type runner above illustrates Newport Before you go ahead on a project like this, be sure 
News’ complete facilities for fabricating heavy equip- get a bid from Newport News. Whether it’s pensto 
ment. butterfly valves, pumps or turbines, you'll get ‘he be 

It also illustrates the specialized techniques Newport fit of the modern plant methods and production fat 
News frequently uses in jobs of this type. Gibson tests ties of one of the country’s oldest and largest built 
for these units are very favorable. of water power equipment. 


Engineers. . . Desirable positions available at Newport Newport le 


News for Designers and Engineers in many categories. : “1; any 
Address inquiries to Employment Manager. Ship building and Dry Dock Comp 
Newport News, Virginia 
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4E;tland General Electric Com- 

Portland, Ore. A total of 

was spent on construc- 

‘57, the bulk being for the 

ion of the Pelton and North 

,day projects. When com- 

se projects will add 198,- 

ef new electric power. In- 

in the program was the be- 

a $1,100,000 fuel conver- 

‘t at the company’s 85,000 

ion L steam plant to permit 

f natural gas as well as fuel 

sieration. Also included was 

trenthening of the company’s 

jssion system with the addi- 

| miles of transmission lines 

420 miles of distribution lines. 

construction program for 1958 

timated at $28,000,000, includ- 

99$14,000,000 for completion of 

elton and North Fork-Faraday 
pcts. 


btomac Electric Power Com- 
, Washington, D. C. In the 
ten years construction expendi- 
have aggregated $219,300,000. 
ng 1957 such expenditures 
inted to approximately $31,800,- 
This includes $5,200,000 spent 
g the year in completing the 
Aéplation of a fifth turbo-generator 
3,000 kw capability at the Poto- 
river plant and for initial work 
e construction of a large new 
-electric power plant near 
fagerson, Maryland. The first sec- 
' "of the new plant, which will 
hin an initial generating unit of 
00 kw capability, and certain 
tural facilities for subsequent 
llation of a second unit, are 
to cost $31,000,000. Ex- 
es in 1957 on transmission 
ibution facilities aggregated 
0. For 1958 it is estimated 
struction expenditures will 
> about $60,000,000, princi- 
additional generating and 
ission facilities. This is the 
struction program in the 

’s history. 


Service Company of 
, Denver, Colo. Construc- 
litures for the year 1957 
1 to $34,958,000, the largest 
ay in the history of the 
‘wo important additions 
ipany’s power plant pro- 
completed during the 
> 100,000 kw turbo-genera- 
; = new Cherokee station near 
meer was placed in service and the 
MO kw unit at the new Cameo 
lon ne»r Grand Junction began 
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onstod 
he bef 
yn fad 
build 


operations. During the past ten years 
the company has increased its gener- 
ating capability from 195,000 kw to 
726,900 kw’s. The approved con- 
struction budget for 1958 totals $36,- 
777,000 and the five-year (1958- 
1962) program is estimated at $175,- 
000,000. 


Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire, Manchester, N. H. 
Total gross expenditures for con- 
struction in 1957 amounted to $9,- 
935,207. Included in the 1957 pro- 
gram was the completion of unit No. 
6 at Schiller station which added 
50,000 kw to the capacity of the sta- 
tion. The company plans to construct 
a new fuel-burning power plant on 
the Merrimack river between Man- 
chester and Concord and to install 
as a first unit at this site one of 
100,000 kw nominal rating. It is ex- 
pected the new unit will be in service 
late in 1960 at a total cost of about 
$24,500,000. 


Public Service Company, of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. Con- 
struction expenditures during 1957 
were larger than in any prior year. 


Gross construction expenditures for 
the year were $8,148,000. The largest 
project, started in 1956 and completed 
in 1957, was the fourth generating 
unit at Person station, the company’s 
largest plant. Its 36,500 kw _ net 
capability raised the system-wide 
generating capability to 158,600 kw. 
During the year construction was 
started on Reeves station, located 
north of Albuquerque. It is scheduled 
for completion in November of 1958. 
A second unit with a net capability 
of 50,000 kw, it scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1960. Completion of this 
program will raise the system-wide 
generating capability to 258,600 kw. 
It is anticipated that gross construc- 
tion expenditures for all purposes 
during 1958 will be $11,461,000. 


Public Service Company of Ok- 
lahoma, Tulsa, Okla. Continued 
expansion of electric facilities in 
1957 was required to keep abreast | 
of customers’ demands for electric 
power. A total of $24,935,000 was 
spent for new construction. During 
the year, work continued on two 
new electric generating units at Tulsa 


(Continued on page 73) 
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New Dodge Tradesman—a pick-up with side lo be 3 


Here’s what a leading automotive magazine 
reports about fuel economy— 
in the 3 low-priced trucks 


The best way to compare products is to test them First in payload! The article says, “All | 
thoroughly. That’s exactly what a leading auto-- drivers agreed that the Dodge was the best equip 
motive magazine’s test drivers did with all three of the three when it came to carrying a good loaf 
low-priced pick-up trucks. The results are revealed First in power! The magazine states, “... 
in a recent issue. One important result was that the Dodge had quite a hill climbing advantage over 
Dodge V-8, even with its extra power, gave better gther tenths” 

gas mileage than the other two V-8’s tested... 


‘ First in styling! No mention of styling was m@ 
Here are some of the statements reported in this in the magazine’s report, since it was a per forma 
magazine about the Dodge Power Giant pick-up: test. We'll leave that comparison to you—vonfid 
that you’ll rate Dodge number one. 


First in economy! The magazine reports on over- 
all gas mileage, “‘In spite of the lowest gear, 4.11, Make your own test of the four-way leacer of 
and the largest displacement engine, the Dodge low-priced three, at your Dodge dealer’s. Do it off... 
proved to be the most miserly, averaging 13.5 mpg.” and get his special 40th-Anniversary deal 


facilit 


4-way leaders of the low-priced 3 i DI @)pleq | = ee Pati 
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station. The first of these, a 
press'ire compound unit, was 
to operation in January, 1958. 
in the year, a second 170,000 
rbine-generator, similar to the 
acec. into use in 1956, is sched- 
for completion. It is estimated 
ing the year 1958 the com- 
struction program will ap- 


$18,700,000. 


blic Service Electric and Gas 
y, Newark, N. J. In 1957, 
litions to utility plant were 
73, of which $114,820,507 
pent by the electric department. 
g the year, two generating units 
placed in service at the new 
fn station. Each of these units 
rated capacity of 225,000 kw. 
gencrating units (290,000 kw 
ity each) are expected to be 
nto service in 1959 at the Ber- 
tation. Work in connection with 
@ruction of the Mercer generat- 
tation is underway. It is con- 
lated that this station will have, 
lly, two 320,000 kw units, one 
uled for service in 1960 and 
bther in 1961. On completion of 
installations and after the 
ed retirement of 81,800 kw of 
ment at Marion generating sta- 
the total effective turbine ca- 
y of the company’s eight stations 
be 3,692,500 kw, an increase of 
ber cent over the company’s gen- 
ig capacity at the beginning of 
. It is expected that upwards 
160,000,000 will be expended in 
. The largest projects included 
le company’s construction pro- 
1 are the new Bergen and Mer- 
electric generating stations and 
ted facilities. 
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uget Sound Power & Light 
mpany, Seattle, Wash. During 
7, gross additions to utility plant 
led $28,887,710, the greatest in 
pet's history. Of this $15,037,568 


s for the construction of the com- 











on the Baker river and 
22,0) kw enlargement of the 
bqualnie Falls plant. Improve- 
ts an’: expansion of transmission 
I distr:bution facilities amounted 
$13,850,142. Puget’s projected 
struct:.n requirements for the 
ts 1958-1959 approximate $50,- 
1000, of which around $22,000,- 
) is for the Baker river hydro 
ject aud the balance to keep serv- 
facilities abreast of load growth. 
mstruction expenditures for 1958 
estimated to be $30,000,000. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— (Continued) 


Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y. Expen- 
ditures for construction during 1957 
approximated $15,700,000. The 
fourth and final unit at Russell sta- 
tion was placed in service during 
April. This unit has a capability of 
83,500 kw. Construction of a similar 
unit was begun at Beebee station. 
Projects proposed in 1958 are esti- 
mated to cost $22,500,000. The elec- 
tric department plant additions will 
approximate $16,300,000. The larg- 
est project is the new steam-electric 
generating unit at Beebee station. 
Additional system improvements and 
extensions are proposed which will 


provide for additional customer ex- 
pansion and for further operating 
efficiency. 


Rockland Light and Power Com- 
pany, Nyack, N. Y. The cost of 
additions and improvements to plant 
and equipment for 1957 by Rock- 
land Light and Power Company and 
subsidiaries aggregated $5,955,865, 
bringing total capital outlays in the 
12-year postwar period to $71,076,- 
977. It is estimated that construction 
projects in 1958 will cost about $7,- 
577,000. 

(Continued on page 75) 






































* Yes, this traffic interchange on the 
Amarillo-Canyon Expressway — a 1958-style 

wagon trail — is typical of the change in our service 
area from a ranch and farm country to a 

territory with a balanced industrial, agricultural 
and natural resources economy. 

1957 was a banner construction year in our 

area, and the 1958 expansion plans for schools, 
military installations and highway construction 

are positive signs of continued growth. 


Serving America’s 
most promising 
45,000 square miles. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
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economy for you... 
convenience for your 
customers and clerks 


Functional and attractive, REMINGTON RAND® 
Customer Service Counters with many important 
convenience features make ideal and economical 
work stations for any utility office. Clerks and 
cashiers like the convenience of “one place” com- 
bination of cashiering and recordkeeping. No trips 
away from the counter are necessary — all working 
tools and records are within arm’s reach. That 
means a saving of time, energy and money! 
Besides providing ample desk space, the insulated 
or uninsulated pedestals underneath the counter 
permit a completely flexible arrangement for 
records, cash drawers, adding machines and type- 
writers. Customer History and Service records are 
filed immediately behind seated clerk, readily avail- 


able at all times. Any clerk has unhampered ace 
to all records, easily handling any transaction we 
the customer. | 

Customers appreciate the convenience of f 
service and the continuous ledge which serves 4 
handy parcel shelf. In larger offices two or mq’: 
units may be joined, providing any desirec num: 
of work stations. Discover the many advantages 
“face-to-face” service plus 24 hour protection Pp 
vided by Customer Service Counters. Write tod 
for booklet SC791, Room 1602, 315 Fourth Avent 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Frand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 









n Diego Gas & Electric Com- 
, San Diego, Cal. Gross capi- 
experditures for additions to 
ical plant totaled $25,334,800, 
)3 per cent more than the $18,- 
185 expended for this purpose 
56. Of the total capital expendi- 
sin 1957, $18,190,541 was in- 
}d in. new facilities for the elec- 
department. The major expen- 
e wis $8,366,500 for work on 
installation of Encina power 
unit No. 3. The program of 
construction for 1958 is ex- 
ed to require capital expenditures 
ing $24,793,200. Approximately 
00,000 of that amount is allo- 
4 to the electric department. 
pr projects in the electric de- 
ment include the completion of 
No. 3 of Encina plant and the 
al stages of construction of unit 
1 of the new South Bay power 
t. 

























ierra Pacific Power Company, 
0, Nevada. Expenditures for 
plant facilities aggregated $3,- 
300 in 1957. The major expen- 
ires, aside from those for con- 
ing new customers and associ- 
i system improvement, were for 
pletion of the 2nd H-Frame 120 
interconnection with Pacific Gas 
Electric Company, a new 60 kv 
nsmission circuit between Love- 
and Mill City and the replace- 
nt of the Washoe hydro electric 
. This compares with the $4,- 
800 of new plant facilities added 
1956 and an estimate of $3,882,- 
) for 1958. 





























bouth Carolina Electric & Gas 
mpany, Columbia, S. C. Total 
ss additions to system properties 
1957 amounted to $24,929,000, of 
ich $15,174,000 was applicable to 
new high-pressure steam station 
the Saluda river near Columbia. 
t 137,500 kw unit is sched- 
commercial operation in 
f this year. The second unit 
ame size is scheduled for 
ion during the last quarter of 
9. Construction expenditures for 
‘e estimated at $29,000,000, of 
$25,900,000 is assigned to 
property. Included in the 
's $16,800,000 for construc- 
juirements in connection with 
station on the Saluda river. 
struction program of the sys- 
the three year period 1958- 
6, inclusive, contemplates expen- 
ures of $73,400,000. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


Southern California Edison 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. Ap- 
proximately $135,000,000 was spent 
on construction in 1957. The com- 
pany’s plant expansion program was 
further advanced in 1957 with the 
completion of two steam generating 
units—Alamitos unit No. 2 and Re- 
dondo unit No. 6. Each of these 
units has an effective capacity of 
175,000 kw. The completion of unit 
No. 6, the final one planned for Re- 
dondo, brought the operating capac- 
ity of the six units at that location 
to 638,000 kw, which exceeded the 
combined capacity of all the com- 
pany-owned hydro plants at yearend. 
Five generating units are presently 
under construction. The company 
has a construction budget of approxi- 
mately $127,000,000 for 1958. 


Southern Colorado Power Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colo. Gross capital 
expenditures in 1957 for additions 
to the company’s physical plant 
totaled $3,206,512. Besides the nor- 
mal additions to the distribution sys- 
tems necessary for supplying new 
customers and for expanded service 
requirements, the year saw virtua! 
completion of all contemplated major 
115 kv transmission facilities. This 
system now extends through the area 
served and supplies interconnection 
with neighboring utilities. A new 
22,000 kw generating unit addition 
to the Clark power plant in Canon 
City was started in 1957. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for early spring of 
1959. Capital expenditures budgeted 


for 1958 are approximately $6,000,- 
000, of which $4,300,000 is required 
to complete the Clark power plant 
addition including substation facili- 
ties. 


Southern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Evansville, Ind. Ex- 
penditures for property additions 
and improvements in 1957 totaled 
$7,248,400. Of the total expendi- 
tures, electric facilities required $5,- 
623,229 or 77.6 per cent. 


Southwestern Electric Service 
Company, Jacksonville and Dallas, 
Texas. During 1957 the company 
added approximately $866,000 in 
new construction. A new 24 kv trans- 
mission was built from Troup to 
Overton and a substation constructed 
at Overton to supply the increased 
load in that area. Extensions to the 
24 kv transmission system were also 
made in the vicinity of Jacksonville, - 
Mexia, and Rusk, and new substa- 
tions were constructed. Transmis- 
sion substations serving a number 
of towns were enlarged and distri- 
bution facilities increased. Street 
lighting improvements were carried 
out in many localities. 


Southwestern Gas and Electric 
Company, Shreveport, La. Expen- 
ditures in 1957 aggregated $14,910,- 
000. The year’s construction program 
included expenditures of $4,554,000 
on production plant, $1,851,000 for 


(Continued on page 76) 




































CONNECTICUT 


The areas once served by The Connecticut 
Power Company and The Hartford Electric 
Light Company are now (since January 1, 
1958) served by one company. 

Annual Report available upon request. 


176 Cumberland Road 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 


: 
THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
i 








INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued ) 


transmission, and $8,505,000 for dis- 
tribution and other facilities. A 114,- 
000 kw generating unit at Lieberman 
power plant near Mooringsport, La., 
was placed in operation in 1957. 
Work is under way to further in- 
crease the capacity of Lieberman 
power plant by the installation of an 
additional generating unit of 114,000 
kw capability. This unit is scheduled 
for completion before the summer 
peak in 1959, and will raise the capa- 
bility of Lieberman power plant to 
284,000 kw. In the ten years 1948- 
1957, expenditures for additions and 
improvements to plant have aggre- 
cared $114,700,000, an amount 
yuivalent to 78 per cent of gross 
plant investment at the 1957 year- 
end. Construction program for 1958 


amounts to $19,500,000. 


Southwestern Public Service 
Company, Amarillo, Texas. Con- 
struction expenditures during the 
1957 fiscal year totaled approxi- 
mately $12,785,000 with gross plant 
account (including work in prog- 
ress) increasing to approximately 
$216,498,000 at August 31, 1957. 
The company has spent more than 
$170,694,000 on construction of plant 
facilities during the past decade. The 
expenditure of approximately $12,- 
975,000 has been budgeted for new 
facilities during the 1958 fiscal year. 
The company’s eleven steam gener- 
ating plants had an aggregate capa- 
bility of 813,300 kw at August 31, 
1957. The maximum system peak 


load for the 1957 fiscal year was volving 

















636,700 kw. 


St. Joseph Light & Power Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo. Construction 
expenditures for 1957 for electric 
and gas facilities amounted to $4,- for the years 1958 and 1959) 


643,000. During 1957, the second 
steam electric generating unit at 
Lake Road plant was placed in oper- 


ation. This increased the system’s 


generating capability 27,000 kw to 
a total of 100,000 kw. The expendi- 
ture of $3,202,000 for production 
plant equipment in 1957 completes 
the three-year construction program 
to provide ample electric generating 
capability for the expected growth 
of the company’s system. The elec- 
tric construction expenditures for 
the next few years and until addi- 
tional generating capacity is required 
should approximate $1,500,000 an- 
nually. 


Tampa Electric Company, Tam- 
pa, Fla. Expenditures for construc- 
tion by the company in 1957 
amounted to $23,000,000. Of this 
amount, some $14,000,000 was spent 
on the first and second units at the 
new Gannon station, the largest coal- 
burning generating station in Flo- 
rida. The first unit, having a capa- 
bility of 130,000 kw, was placed in 
commercial operation in August, 
while the second unit of the same 
size is expected to be placed in serv- 
ice the latter part of 1958. The com- 
pany has a construction program in- 
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BLACK HILLS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Supplies electric service to the rapidly growing 
Black Hills Area in Western South Dakota 
and Eastern Wyoming 


Net 
Income 
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Dividends Paid 
Preferred Common 





$3,463,445 
3,841,185 
4,229,342 


4,939,382 
5,235,396 
5,528,795 





$503,552 
549,210 
604,797 
704,305 
749,696 
789,491 


$78,046 $291,491 
75,891 302,285 
74,230 320,333 
141,808 350,928 
137,549 375,750 
134,886 427,769 











margin 
of °&x] 
result! 

Texas Power & Light Commis e 
Dallas, Texas. The company gty 


mates that its constructio: pro g 1958 3 
) durit 


expenditures of app 


mately $21,000,000 during 195 


result in expenditures of app 
mately $29,592,000 and $19,7g;™mion E 


respectively. The new zener , Mo. 


station at Stryker creek in lat 
Texas was three-fourths . ft amis 
at the end of 1957. Constrvctionaty | 
begun on number 2 unit at the 00.009 
Creek generating station. of Mer 
expen 
Texas Utilities Company, §Rm'ssio" 
Worth and Dallas, Texas. Thefg The © 
tem companies (Dallas 000,00€ 
Light Company, Texas g the 
Service Company and Texas Pgprow's 
& Light Company) spent $714§1%2, t¢ 
658 in 1957 in the continuing ff will 
pansion of the electric system, Bgpe °! * 
nt cape 
expenditure of $78,271,000 andjng unit 
1959, $85,763,000. These amofgle 280, 
plant | 
be fur 


ing those years on generating fa 
ties to be completed after 1959, 000 kw 
1957 expenditures included worked to 
six additional generating units @Y. 
taling 908,000 kw) in various sta 

of construction. 


ight ar 
Colora 
1957 4 
r, const 


went into the second 135,000 
generating unit which is being 
stalled in Bay Shore station. 
balance was spent for new trage 0" 
mission, distribution and substatfg'es’ )'s 
facilities. This compares with sige kv 5¢ 
600,000 spent for construction 
1956. The company has_ budge 
$18,000,000 for 1958 constructi 
including $12,000,000 for the ni 
Bay Shore unit which is expected” the ¢ 
be ready for use early in 1959. 


The Tucson Gas, Electric Lig 
and Power Company, [cs 
Ariz. A total of $11,163,366 \ 
spent on construction in 1''57. } 
additions of $10,435,410 were ma 
to the electric property. Constructs 
of a new electric generatin,: stat 
is progressing on schedule. [he fi 
75,000 kw unit is scheduled to 
ready to meet the 1958 peak demat 
Construction will continue to co 
plete a second similar unit for op4 
ation to provide additional capabili 
for 1960 requirements and a necq 
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margin of capacity. To keep 
of expected service require- 
resitlting from an_ ever-in- 
ig population will require 
rty udditions of $11,000,000 
¢ 1958 and approximately $12,- 
(0 during 1959. 









Electric Company, St. 
The $58,528,000 spent 







ener, ; 

kin Rew plant during 1957 was the 
> compat amount ever spent by the 
rvctiongpany in one year. More than 


0,000 went into the third sec- 
of Meramec plant. Most of the 
expenditures were for new 
mission and distribution facili- 
The company plans to spend 
000,000 on plant expansion 









Powe 7 

s Elamg the next five years to serve 
xas Paerowing needs of its customers. 
t $71 4@g1962, total plant generating ca- 





vy will be 2,244,000 kw—an in- 
se of about 40 per cent over 








he 280,000 kw turbine at Mera- 
plant during 1958. This plant 
ing fag be further increased by about 
1959, 000 kw in 1961. Construction is 
worked to begin in 1960 on an en- 
units @y new plant at a new location. 
B first unit of this new facility is 

ted to go in service sometime in 













to st Lake City, Utah. Expenditures 
8 oon@ever $20,000,000 by Utah Power 
000 Might and subsidiary, The West- 





Colorado Power Company, dur- 
1957 marked the second largest 
t, construction-wise, in the com- 








mt was completed and “put on the 
” A Carbon to Salt Lake City 
volt transmission line was 
‘ted to bring the new power 
coal fields plant to growing 
ers. The companies esti- 
the construction program 
year 1958 will amount to 
itely $13,400,000 for addi- 


roperty. 











nia Electric and Power 
iy, Richmond, Va. Expen- 
on construction in 1957 
ounte | to $59,432,000, the next 
gest amount spent in any one year 
the «ompany. Additions to elec- 
property totaled $58,180,000. 
€ newest generating facility on 
ig COMpany’s system is the York- 
dan station, which went into opera- 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


tion in June, 1957, upon completion 
of the first of two proposed 170,000 
kw units. A second unit is scheduled 
for completion late this year. Other 
generating facilities included a 170,- 
000 kw addition at the Bremo power 
station and a 150,000 kw addition 
at the Portsmouth power station, the 
former scheduled for completion in 
mid-1958, the latter in mid-1959. 
The 1958 construction budget calls 
for estimated expenditures of $70,- 
000,000. Over half of this amount 
will be spent for new generating 
facilities, including the new units at 


the Yorktown, Bremo, Portsmouth 
and Chesterfield power _ stations. 
These additions will increase the 
company’s steam capacity 640,000 
kw by 1960, or about half again the 
present steam capacity. 


The Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, Wash. Total 
construction expenditures during 
1957 amounted to $38,373,550. It 
was the largest construction budget 
in the history of the company. In 
1957, $26,495,546 was invested in 

(Continued on page 78) 














A radically new, advanced design 
in electronic locators, the Wilkinson 
Line Locator—model W-2, for deter- 
mining the precise location and 
depth of all sub surface installa- 
tions—pipes, cables, boxes, 
transmission and distribution lines. 


valves, 


True miniaturization is achieved 
by the use of transistors, sub minia- 
ture components and etched cir- 
cuitry, together with our new and 
unique type antennas. 


The new model Wilkinson Line 
Locator is housed in a molded 
glass fibre case which provides ulti- 
mate protection for heavy field use. 
The dimensions of this highly ef- 
fective locating instrument are one 
fourth that of conventional pipe 
locators. The overall weight, 
sembled, has been reduced to four 
pounds. 


as- 





MINIATURIZED—PRECISION 


WILKINSON LINE LOCATOR Model MW-2 


WILKINSON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3987 Chevy Chase Drive, Pasadena 3, California 















The transistors, resistors, and ca- 
pacitors, are soldered into the cir- 
cuitry. The transistors have an esti- 
mated life of 70,000 hours actual 
use. The mercury cells and high 
current miniature battery are leak 
proof and they will last ten times 
longer than those used in the old 
type pipe locators. A telescopic con- 
necting handle of anodized alumi- 
num and a transistorized plastic ear 
set completes the set. 


This thoroughly modern locating 
instrument is effective on the most 
difficult jobs—sturdy, and entirely 
shock resistant. These qualities, 
along with its low upkeep provide 
utilities with a maintenance and 
construction tool of maximum ef- 
fectiveness. Its light wejght and 
small, compact, size permit: its use 
in areas where complicated pipe 
patterns exist, in walls and tight 
corners. 











INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


Noxon Rapids hydroelectric project 
and related transmission facilities. 
Installation of the first of four gen- 
erators in the 400,000 kw project is 
expected to get under way early in 
the summer of 1959, and the first 
power from the project will flow 
over its transmission lines early in 
September of that year. When com- 
pleted, the dam structure will be 
over a mile long, and backwater 34 
miles upstream. This $87,000,000 in- 
vestment will have an initial capa- 
bility of 400,000 kw, nearly doubling 
the company’s present generating 


capacity. It is one of the largest 
hydroelectric projects ever built by 
an investor-owned utility. 


The West Penn Electric Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Two major 
power plant additions account for 
almost half of the $57,000,000 of 
gross property additions made by 
the system during the year. The 
larger of these two major additions 
is the Armstrong station of West 
Penn Power Company. Work is now 
proceeding on the station’s second 
unit, which is scheduled for mid- 
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"150,000 Square 
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The 


AN AREA OF DIVERSIFIED ECONOMY 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST CORPORATION 


Wilmington, Delaware 


1959 operation. Each of these 
is expected to have a capabil 
about 165,000 kw. The second 
addition is the extension of 
Paul Smith station of The Po 
Edison Company and the in 
tion of its fourth generating 
This unit should be on the jj 
October, 1958, and is expect 
have a capability of about 7 
kw. Budgeted gross property 
tions for 1958 amount to about 
000,000. This amount includes 
tial expenditures on a second gf 
ating unit at Willow Islaad x 
of Monongahela Power Compa 
have a nameplate rating of 16 
kw. It is expected to be in oper 
in 1960. 


Creck 
s call to! 


00,000 1 


company 

evel, $1 
facilitie 
West Penn Power Comp@i0i0 wa: 

Cabin Hill, Greensburg, Pa. G@lities. C 

additions to the company’s prop 

in 1957 amounted to about $35, 


were for the new Armstrong geil be put - 
ating station, the first unit of wig and \ 
is expected to be in operation ft of ap 
soon. The second unit is sched@fstructio! 


additions to property during 1§)000 wi 
are estimated at $30,000,000. i 


Western Light & Teleph 
Company, Inc., Kansas City, 
Gross construction expenditures ee 
taled $5,138,000 for the year 1gled SI: 
The principal project of 1957 yluded $ 


the completion of a 20,000 kw ste oo . 
Pp Fula 


y, sche 


Western Massachusetts Elect. > — 
Company, Greenfield, Mass. D .. 
ing the two years 1956 and 19g™P*" 
$26,000,000 was spent for additia 
to the system’s plant. The 1000 <td 
kw addition to the West Springigf°™Pe" 
station was the largest single ite © 
Expenditures for plant  additio 
during the years 1958, 1°59 a 


Central Power and Light Company 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company 
West Texas Utilities Company 


Wisconsin Electric Power Cot 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Gross 4 


to $39,800,000 in 1957. 

amount expenditures for improv 

ments and additions to electric util 
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were $36,500,000. Completion 
fourt!i generating unit in Octo- 
1957, added 130,000 kw to the 
ity of the Oak Creek power 
brining capacity of this plant 
00,000 kw, the largest in Wis- 
in. Tle company’s Port Wash- 
m plant ranks second with a 
city of 400,000 kw. Construc- 
of a fifth generating unit at 
Creck is underway. Present 
; call for expenditures of about 


000,000 in 1958, 


























isconsin Power and Light 
pany, Madison, Wis. Although 
1957 construction was lower than 
company’s postwar World War 
evel, $10,783,000 was spent for 
facilities. Of this amount, $9,- 
Compa(00 was expended for electric 
Pa. GBlities. Construction of the Nel- 
> prom Dewey generating station at 
$35,$Esville proceeded on schedule in 
pendit™#7, The first unit of this plant 
ng gel be put into service in the fall of 
of wi9 and will represent an invest- 
tion Wt of approximately $18,800,000. 
schedifmstruction pace will continue in 
_ Eaci8 as evidenced by estimated ex- 
) havditures totaling $21,848,000. Of 
Plans amount, approximately $19,- 
ng 1,000 will be spent for electric 
) ilities. 




























sleph isconsin Public Service Cor- 
ity, ration, Milwaukee, Wis. Expen- 
ures ures for additional plant facilities 
ar [@galed $12,500,000 in 1957, which 
57 mluded $4,100,000 toward the con- 
w steuction of a 75,000 kw addition to 
e Pulliam steam plant at Green 







INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


Company put a new 75,000-kw gen- 
erator on line in its Tucson, Arizona, 
plant number 4. 

A record total of 15% million kilo- 
watts of new generating equipment is 
being installed this year by the electric 
utilities, both investor-owned and gov- 
ernmental. By far the greater part of 
the additions are in electric company 
plants. 

Total utility industry generating 
capacity was 130,356,000 kw as of 
March 31st, about double what it was 
at the end of 1950. 

“Some $4 billion is being spent this 
year by electric companies for new 
plant and equipment,” J. W. McAfee, 
President of the Institute, said. “This 
demonstrates the industry’s firm belief 
in the essential strength of the econ- 
omy and its continuing growth.” 

Mr. McAfee pointed out that dur- 
ing the past ten years electric com- 
pany construction expenditures aver- 
aged about $24 billion annually, and 
that in 1957 the total was $3.7 billion. 
At the end of last year, the compa- 
nies’ investment in electric plant and 
property was about $36} billion—al- 
most double the 1950 total. 

The installation of new generating 


facilities in 1958 will exceed the pre- 
vious high record of 1955 by some 3 
million kilowatts, and is about equal 
to the total net installations of the ten 
years between 1936 and 1946, Mr. 
McAfee said. 


Bulletin for Simplified Computer 
Method Available 


A FOUR-PAGE bulletin describing 
the unusual features of a new pro- 
gramming method is available from 
Bendix Computer Division, 5630 Ar- 
bor Vitae street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. This system (known as Inter- 
com 1000) has been designed for use 
with the Bendix G-15 general purpose 
digital computer and is a major sim- 
plification in the process of writing 
instructions to a computer. The sys- 
tem can be learned in four hours or 
less, with no previous computer ex- 
perience. 

Decimal input-output is accom- 
plished without any adjustment or’ 
decimal points or use of exponents. 
Thus, the programmer-operator need 
not know scaling or any special num- 
ber systems. Input-output numbers 


(Continued on page 80) 
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1958. Construction expenditures 
t 1958 are estimated at $17,000,- 
0, of which $7,700,000 will be 
ent on the Pulliam plant addition 
d $1,000,000 for initial expendi- 
res on a 75,000 kw addition to the 
steam plant scheduled for 


ion late in 1960. 











00,0 
ngigeompany Generating Capacity 
itl = ©oes Into Operation 


milestone in electricity pro- 
is been reached with the 100- 
'\ kilowatt of investor-owned 
ic company generating capacity 
/peration, it was announced 
‘by the Edison Electric Insti- 


nation’s electric companies 
| 100,000,000 kilowatts of gen- 
capacity on May 11th when 
Gas, Electric Light & Power 
% MIBUNE 5, 195¢—PUBLIC. UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 
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their connections in 100 Cities throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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can be up to 12 digits in length. Com- 
putation and optional input-output are 
in floating decimal point form with a 
positive or negative range of magni- 
tude from 10% to 10°. 

Punched card input-output acces- 
sories may be used with Intercom 
1000, as well as 1,200,000 words of 
auxiliary magnetic tape storage. The 
computer’s own typewriter, tape 
punch, and magazine loaded photo- 
reader provide basic input-output. 
Subroutines for common functions 
are included and may be used with 
one command. Complete “debugging” 
facilities are also provided. 


Boyd Named Appraisal Manager 
By Stone & Webster Eng. Corp. 


ROBERT S. BOYD, onetime man- 
ager of the evaluation division of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Railways Company, 
has been appointed manager of the 
appraisal division of Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corporation. 

Fred W. Argue, vice president and 
engineering manager, said Mr. Boyd 
will head the division which conducts 
appraisal work for clients in all fields 
of business—commercial, industrial 


and public utility—and for many 
branches of government. 

For over 60 years, Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering has made appraisals 
for utility rates, issuance of securities, 
purchase and sale, property insurance, 
depreciation accounting, mergers, 
damage suits and condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Boyd joined Stone & Webster 
Engineering as an appraisal engineer 
in 1956 and was made assistant ap- 
praisal manager in 1957. 


First 230 KV Breakers With 
20,000 MVA Rating! 
INDUSTRY’S first 230 KV oil cir- 
cuit breakers with interrupting capaci- 
ties of 20,000 MVA have been de- 
veloped by the General Electric Com- 
pany for the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation, according to an an- 

nouncement by the G-E Company. 

The newly-designed breakers, now 
being produced by the company’s 
High Voltage Switchgear Depart- 
ment, are believed to have the highest 
interrupting rating of any 230 KV 
breaker so far produced in this coun- 
try. 


Three units with the new inte 
ing rating are scheduled for del 
this month to Niagara Mohawk 
er Corp.’s Packard station neg 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

This extremely high inter 
rating is required because of the 
concentration of power that exis 
the Niagara Falls area. 

The change in the 230 KV bre 
rating was accomplished aft«r the 
tomer—anticipating future incre 
power demands on their high-yo 
transmission lines — requested 
three 230 KV oil circuit breake 
their original order be uprated { 
15,000 MVA to 20,000 MV A, 


Pacific Gas & Electric to In 
Motorola Microwave 


PACIFIC Gas & Electric Comp 
San Francisco, has contracted 
Motorola Communications & 
tronics Inc., for a nine station mi 
wave system located in the Fea 
river area of Northern Californi 

The system, to be completed in 
Fall of 1958, is unique in that ¢ 
large passive repeater reflectors 

(Continued on page 83) 








TREE PRESERVATION 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


LY 2-7800 





CO., INC. 


Our Thintieth Year as Specialists and Consultants ia: 


Utility Tree Trimming 


Clearing Transmission Rights of Way 


—and Reservoirs — 
Chemical Spraying 


Woodland Preservation 
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METER PURCHASES VS 


EL 
ECTRIC UTILITy INDUSTRY CUSTOMERS 
ADDED 


e past ten years, 15 million meters have been needed to replace obsoleted units. 


ill this costly replacement program 
hit you again in 1965? 


A. Babcock, Manager 
atthour Meter Department 
estin shouse Electric Corporation 


aininy Full Measure for your meter investment means 
ter capacity and durability for many years of depend- 
€ service, 

he above chart indicates the number of meters the 
tric ul lity industry has been forced to purchase...over 
l above the new customers added. This expenditure 
ects tile replacement of many of the obsolete meters 
meently in service. Not that they are failing in any way 
Ho the ob for which they were built! The growing loads 
resimply found the old 5-and 10-ampere meters inade- 
ate for this task. 

| he moral of the story is: Buy Class 200 meters with the 
mcity to meet your present and future loads...at the 
pe Drice vou’ve paid for conventional 15-ampere single- 


phase meters. It’s another example of the Westinghouse 
philosophy of Plowback of Earnings for research. 
Westinghouse has consistently pioneered significant 
contributions to the art of metering: the basic concept of 
the a-c meter, stroboscopic testing...among many others, 
the meter socket, first extended range meter, and auto- 
mated load survey equipment. Buy Westinghouse meters 
to assure continued Full Measure in product superiority 
and forward-looking research. J-40508 


Has your Westinghouse represent- 
ative shown you how to get Full 
Measure for your meter dollar? Ask 
him for a copy of this informative 
presentation, B-7280. 
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36,000 BILLS PER DAY NOW 


...and 50,000 later this year— 


with Commonwealth Edison’s 


IBM 705 


Almost two million customers . . . over 12 million bills 
yearly —that’s part of Commonwealth Edison’s enormous 
accounting task, and one reason why this great Midwest 
utility has pioneered in electronic data processing. 


Today —with its 705 at work—Commonwealth in an eight 
hour period completely processes over 36,000 of the 
1,335,000 customer accounts now billed by the computer. 
Ultimately, bills will be in the mail three days after meter 
readings—a saving of two full days over the pre-electronic 
methods! 


What’s more, Commonwealth gets many vital manage- 
ment reports—some never before possible—faster, more 
accurately than ever before. 


Immediate plans for the use of the 705 include: addition 
of another 640,000 suburban accounts this year, plant 
accounting records, payroll, and further research studies, 
operations and engineering. 


For more facts, call your local IBM representative, or 
write: PUBLIC UTILITIES DEPARTMENT A58-b, 
International Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


DATA PROCESSING 
DATA ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


PROCESSING TIME EQUIPMENT 


MILITARY PRODUCTS 
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jak the microwave terminal 
ocated in narrow deep can- 
he microwave repeater sta- 
ling the connecting route. 
will provide telemetering, 
-ansfer trip protective relay- 
elephone communication for 
powerhouses with a total 


ro-Motive Has New Mobile 


2000 KW Units 


NEW design of transportable 
el powered peaking and reserve 


by executives of Electro- 
ive Division of General Motors 
pers delivered before the System 
nning Committee meeting of the 
nsylvania Electric Association at 
den City, Long Island, May 12. 
he design has been developed out 
experience of Electro-Motive in 
ufacture and observation of 180 
s of 500 kw and 1000 kw Elec- 
Mobile Power Units in the last 
pe years, and its quarter of a cen- 
y of experience in building Diesel- 
ric locomotives. 
he Electro-Motive speakers were: 
C. Dezendorf, vice president of 
eral Motors Corporation and gen- 
| manager of Electro-Motive Di- 
ion, La Grange, Ill., R. B. John- 
ne, regional engineer of Electro- 
tive Division, New York City, and 
H, Hefner, chief electrical engi- 
tr, Electro-Motive Division, La 
ange, [1], 
he announcement stated that the 
V peaking plant consists of three 
kw generating units, each in 
own steel, weather-proofed, sound- 
adened housing, and one control 
ith similar all-weather housing. 
:nerating and control unit is so 
in equipment that it is only 
‘y for the utility to provide a 
! railroad tie, or concrete 
ouple the cabling and provide a 
s. The entire plant with trans- 
will occupy a lot no larger 
t needed for a small house. 
ant has been designed with a 
el so low that it sets a new 
ard for this type of equipment, 
g that it will be a “good neigh- 


the case of their predecessors, 
1000 kw Electro-Mobile Power 
hits, the new peaking plants are de- 
bned for completely automatic or 1¢- 
ote control. 
NE 5, 1952—PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


Each 2000 kw generating unit 
weighs about 17 tons. Each can be 
shipped on a standard forty-foot flat 
car and transferred to a low-boy trail- 
er for hauling to the installation site. 

The plant can be brought on-line, 
with all three generators full load and 
synchronized, within ninety seconds. 

With its already established manu- 
facturing facilities Electro-Motive 
makes it possible to match load growth 
as it occurs, since prompt delivery 
(four to six months) can be made. 
Thus it is possible to postpone instal- 
lation of expensive facilities, and chart 
needs more accurately, while provid- 


ing for peak load growth at the low- 
est possible investment. 

Electro-Motive also announced that 
its unit exchange program, in effect 
for its railroad customers for many 
years, provides for the quick replace- 
ment of any major component up to 
and including a whole 2000 kw pow- 
er unit. It further announced that the 
Division is willing to work out a basic 
contract covering all scheduled servic- 
ing to be done by Electro-Motive with 
any utility which embarks upon a pro- 
gram of planned acquisition of the 
new plants. 

(Continued on page 84) 





A Growing Public Utility 


California-Pacific Utilities Company operates electric, 
gas, water and telephone services, one or more of which 
is provided in 69 communities in California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho and Wyoming. These five states experi- 
enced 40 per cent increase in population in the most 
recent census decade, against a national increase of 19 
per cent — and this trend continues. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


1951 


NWP @ew— 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Between 1947 and 1957, number of customers increased from 
33,994 to 62,425; total revenues increased from $3,758,994 to 
$9,005,794; net income increased from $411,965 to $766,596. Cus- 
tomers increased 84 per cent; revenues 140 per cent; and earnings 


86 per cent. 


California-Pacific Utilities Company 


405 MONTGOMERY STREET + 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Will Make More Atomic Fuel 
Than It Uses! 


THE Enrico Fermi Atomic Power 
Plant near Monroe, Michigan, is ex: 
pected to be ready for nuclear opera- 
tion in 1960. It is destined to be the 
world’s only privately-financed atomic 
plant with a reactor that will make 
more atomic fuel than it uses while 
at the same time producing heat- 
energy for steam-electric power gen- 
eration. 

The basic nuclear fuel is Uranium- 
235. This is the core of the reactor... 
where fission (atom splitting) takes 
place. Surrounding the core is a 
blanket of Uranium-238. It is in this 
blanket that the “breeding” process 
occurs—that is, the changing of non- 
fissionable material into a new man- 
made nuclear fuel, plutonium. Heat is 
generated both in the core and also 
in the blanket during the fissioning 
and plutonium-breeding process. 

The heat produced is then removed 
by liquid sodium flowing from the 
bottom of the vessel up through the 
blanket and core and out near the top 
of the reactor vessel’s side. Next the 
heat is transferred to a secondary 
sodium system in intermediate heat 


exchangers and then transferred to 
water, raising steam which then gen- 
erates electricity to power conven- 
tional turbine generators. 

Three separate organizations— 
along with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—are participating in the En- 
rico Fermi project. Besides the Atomic 
Power Development Associates, Inc., 
there is the Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Company (PRDC) and the 
Detroit Edison Company. Atomic 
Power Development Associates con- 
sists of a 21-member, non-profit group 
of electric utilities and other com- 
panies who are financing and build- 
ing the reactor facility of the project, 
which they will operate and own. 

Detroit Edison is building the con- 
ventional turbine generator section of 
the plant and will operate it on steam 
purchased from PRDC. The power 
generated will be fed into Edison’s 
electrical system and used throughout 
the company’s southeastern Michigan 
service area. 

The Detroit Edison Company is a 
member of both APDA and PRDC 
and its president, Walker L. Cisler, 
is also president of the two non-profit 
groups. 


The 50 sponsoring companies 
make up the membership of Aj 
and PRDC are financing all of 
construction and most of the reasq 
and development—about $67 mj 
of the total project cost. In addif 
the Atomic Energy Commissio4 
performing certain research and 
velopment services for the Proje 
valued at about $4.5 million 

Breakdown of the estimated ¢o 
the $71,595,832 Fermi project is§ 
020,000 for the reactor plant; 
061,000 for the generating p! lant: 


$20,514,832 for research and deve 


ment. 

Beginning in’ February, 1@ 
following installation of the rea 
vessel and related equipmeiit at 
Fermi site, APDA will test-ope 
the reactor at design heat and press 
conditions but without use of nu¢ 
fuel for one year. 


~’ C 
h Care 
Light | 
lina; < 
ower 


Once initial nuclear operation is 


gun it is expected that 100,000 


watts of electricity can be produfll, 


devel 


after a few months operation. Lagti 
the steam output is expected tofRr- 


sufficient to generate 150,000 
watts—enough electricity to meet 
power needs of 200,000 people. 





INDUSTRY FINDS 
"FAMOUS NAMES" 
for NEIGHBORS in 


Ipalco-Land 


Relocating and expanding industries find Iowa 


Ww 


Zac S 
G 
— JUSTRITE 
the complete 
line of genuine, 
approved** 
safety cans... 


and Ipalco-Land a convenient, comfortable place. 


60 of the nation’s top 500 industries have opera- 
tions in Iowa. That’s because power is plentiful, 
taxes are reasonable and the supply of compe- 
tent labor is ample. Iowa Power and Light Co. 
serves Des Moines and 235 Central and South- 

















west Iowa communities with electric service— 


and 24 with gas service. 


We’d like to tell you 


more about the sound economy of our state. 


Inquiries are invited. 


We will be pleased to 
send you a copy of our 


1957 Annual Report. 


IOWA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DES MOINES 3, IOWA 


**Underwriters’ 
Labeled, 
Factory 
Mutuals 
Approved 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 


Chicago 14, III. 
Dept. G-68 


CK YOUR SAFETY CANS 
for safety’s sake 


5 gal. of gas. explode with the same 
force as 415 pounds of dynamite! 


TODAY’S GREATER USE OF SOLVENTS 
HAS INCREASED YOUR NEED FOR: 


SAFETY CANS: Rugged, super-strong for 
greater safety, longer life in handling 
flammable liquids. 7 sizes: 1 pt. to 5 gal. 


OILY WASTE CANS: Prevent spontaneous 
combustion fires. Designed for max. air 
circulation. 5 sizes: 6 gal. to 40 gal. 


BENCH CANS: New design! Portable 
parts basket speeds handling small 
parts, keeps hands dry. Use as !.-gal. 
or gallon unit. 


PLUNGER CANS: Dispense flamn 
liquids safely! Adjust to control am 
used. Cleans easily. 3 sizes: Qt., 4-gal., 
or gallon. 


rable 
yunt 


Your Dependable Local © 
Industrial Distributor has: 


JUSTRITE 


rch and 
value 


operat 
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bwer Reactor Plant at Parr 
Shoals, South Carolina 







iscingic J: nergy Commission Chair- 
Ban egreement has been reached 
Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Designed for handy reference and 
fr Associates for a contractual fast selection of the right electrical 
emeit for a demonstration nu- porcelain and line hardware, the entire 








lion 







Sea power plant at Parr Shoals, 25 
plant: ggpnor' of Columbia, South Caro- 







» Power Company, Charlotte, 
h Carolina ; South Carolina Elec- 
and Gas Company, Columbia, 
h Carolina; the Carolina Power 
Light Company, Raleigh, North 
ina; and the Virginia Electric 










he agreement reached covers de- 
, development, fabrication, con- 
ction and test operation of a heavy 







with a net electrical capacity of 
t 17,000 kilowatts. Stone and 
bster engineering Corporation of 
ton, Mass. have been engaged as 
hitect-engineer and arrangements 
e been made with Westinghouse 
tric Corporation to develop and 
ish plant equipment. 

he Carolinas Virginia Nuclear 
er Associates, under the proposed 
eement, will pay the capital costs 
ch they estimate will be approxi- 
ely $22 million. Total estimated 
to the AEC will be about $14.6 
lion. This includes the cost of re- 
rch and development programs and 
value of fuel use charges which 
ud be waived for the first five years 
































= plant “peration. 
gal. Mlhe reactor is scheduled to be put 
ous MoPeration by June 30, 1962. 
air 
Three Delta-Star Insulator 
ible ~ 
all Catalogs Issued 
gal. HAE fins] three in a series of five 
omas ‘nsulator catalogs have been 
> blishe’ by Delta-Star Electric Di- 
al, go". I'. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
€ new publications are: Pin Type 
lator’ (Pub. 1100), Apparatus 
LInsw'ators (Pub. 1125), and Guy 
sulators (Pub. 1150). Al- 
‘vlished are: Suspension In- 





nd Hardware (Pub. 1000), 
d Conductor Clamp Selection Tables 
Pub. 1050). 
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Announces Agreement for 


e Carolinas Virginia Nuclear 
pr Associates are composed of the 


The 8 x i illustrated booklets — Union Electric Resigns From 
have three slotted holes for insertion ° 
in a binder. They contain scaled draw- Coal Business! 
ings, text and charts with full order- UNION Electric Company of St. 


! ORDING to Lewis L. Strauss, img and application information, as Louis, Missouri announced sale of its 


well as construction characteristics of coal properties near Dowell, Illinois 
the various conductors. to Truax-Traer Coal Co. and United 
Electrical Coal Companies, both of 
Chicago. 

“Union Electric is going out of the 


series is available by writing to Delta- coal mining business,” Dudley San- 
Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter ford, executive vice president, said. 
Company, Inc., Lisbon, Ohio. (Continued on page 86) 














This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securi- 
ties for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 






241,211 Shares 


Wisconsin Power and Light Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 








The Company is extending to the holders of its Common Stock the 
right, evidenced by transferable Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for 
the shares named above, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $26.25 per Share 


Prior to the expiration of the subscription offer the Underwriters, 
through their Representatives, may offer these shares at prices 
and subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the undersigned as may legally offer these 
securities in compliarce with the securities laws of such State. 






Smith, Barney & Co. Robert W. Baird & Co. 


Incorporated 


The Milwaukee Company Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 








Glore, Forgan &Co. | Goldman, Sachs &Co. —_ Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith White, Weld & Co. 


May 12, 1958 
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“There is ample supply of coal avail- 
abel to us at reasonable prices. We 
shall concentrate our efforts and our 
capital in the utility business.” 

Truax-Traer is buying the equip- 
ment and buildings of New Kathleen 
Mine and United Electric Coal is buy- 
ing the adjacent coal reserves. The 
transfer was scheduled for consum- 
mation May 31. The mine has been 
operating at a rate of one million tons 
a year and reserves are estimated at 
10 million tons, according to a Union 
Electric spokesman. 

However, Union Colliery Co., 











Union Electric subsidiary, which 
owned and operated the New Kathleen 
Mine, will continue in existence. 


Predicts Residential Use of 
Electricity To Double by 1970 
AVERAGE 


residential customers 


should more than double their use of 
electricity by 1970 according to W. V. 
O’Brien, president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. O’Brien, who is vice president 
and general manager of General Elec- 
tric’s Apparatus Sales Division, told 











This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a Solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


May 21, 1958 


160,000 Shares 


Public Service Company 
of Colorado 


4.64% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


($100 Par Value) 


Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends, if any 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters 
only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
White, Weld & Co. 


BoettcherandCompany Bosworth,Sullivan&Company,Inc. AmericanSecurities Corporation 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 
Fulton Reid & Co., Inc. 


Stern Brothers & Co. | Coughlin & Company, Inc. 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co. 


Newman and Co. 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Wood, Struthers & Co. 

J. M. Dain & Company 


Incorporated 


Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
Julien Collins & Company 
Elworthy & Co. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 

The J. K. Mullen Investment Company 
Smith, Moore & Co. 








members of the Pacific Coast 
trical Association recently 
expect the average reside: 
tomer to be using $180 wort 
tricity in 1970.” The 1957 
was $81. 
He attributed the expect: 
to an accelerated “rate” ( 
of living and added, “the firs 
the 20th century has been « 
fastest 50 years in history, b 
in context with the developments 
seen for the next half centu-y, jt 
appear sprawling and haphazarj 
Mr. O’Brien noted that the 
commercial distribution 
power was only three years ago, 


there is a good chance that bv the@ 
60’s there will be operating a. - 


power plants, economically com 
tive with the conventional steam 
bine-generator plants. Beyond 
he said, there is the very rea! prog 
of getting energy direct from the 

To successfully cope with this 
“evelopment, business must antici 
change and plan on a long range} 
he said. 


Piqua, Ohio Seeks $16 Milli 
Nuclear-Reactor Project 


With AEC! 
A JOINT Congressional atomic 


ergy subcommittee was urged by 
cials of Piqua, Ohio, to approve a 
million nuclear reactor project 
their city. 

According to W. K. Davis, dire 
of the AEC’s reactor developr 
division, objective of the proj 
project is to “bring new resources! 
the development on the performa 
of nuclear power reactors and to 
vance the time when nuclear po 
becomes economically feasible.” 

The reactor would be an org 
moderated and cooled model us 
slightly enriched uranium for fuel 
would be designed to produce 12, 
kilowatts. Under the terms of the ¢ 
tract with AEC, the city of Pi 
would provide the reactor site 
conventional facilities. It would of 
ate the plant for five years as part 
its electric generating and indust 
steam distribution facilities 

Piqua utilities director, John ‘ 
lagher, said that Piqua would 4 
only part of the reactor’s out) ut, the 
by enabling the plant to mak. stant 
facilities available. 

The AEC contribution to the p 
ject would be $12.3 millio: and { 
city of Piqua’s would be $3.) mill 

If an immediate “go-ahead” 1s 
tained the reactor could be complet 
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uly, 1961, Davis of the AEC, pre- 
bd. 


‘kw Nuclear Hazard Insurance 
Booklet 


‘LE..R Hazard insurance is 
& des ribed in a report published 

lexan. der & Alexander, Inc., New 
4. insurance brokers and consult- 
Detuils are given of the 4 special 
sset up by the insurance industry 
rovide coverage for present risks 
property and possible liability 
is arsing from the use of atomic 
gy and byproducts. The booklet 
ines risks to be covered, ways of 
‘Brmining rates and premiums being 
Wi by the insurance industry, and 
itional atomic insurance offered by 
Federal Government under certain 
ditions. Also included are copies 


of two nuclear exclusion endorsements 
now being added to new and renewal 
policies taken out by industry. Copies 
of this report may be obtained with- 
out charge from the firm’s office at 
225 Broadway, New York City. 


New 345,000-Volt Line Links 
Commonwealth Edison & 
American Electric 


NATION’S largest high voltage 
power line has gone into operation be- 
tween Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany and American Electric Power 
Company. This bulk electricity inter- 
change giant connects Orland Park, 
Illinois with New Carlisle, Indiana, 
is 90 miles long and is strung on 498 
steel towers averaging 145 feet in 
height. Built at a cost of about $28.- 


000,000, the line took two years to 
complete. 

The connection will enable either 
company to call on the other for help 
in power emergencies. It will also 
permit both companies to operate with 
less generating reserve and hence 
with more economy. 

Actually “the interconnection, in 
effect, permits these adjoining com- 
panies to get the benefits that would 
accrue from operating as an integrated 
system—yet each retains the benefits 
of independent operation,” stated 
Willis Gale, chairman of Common- 
wealth Edison, in announcing com- 
pletion of the new interchange line. 

He estimated that each utility will 
be able to operate with about 200,000 
kilowatts less generating capacity than 

(Continued on page 88) 














This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


Gas & Electric Corporation 
First Mortgage Bonds, 44%% Series due 1988 


Due May 15, 1988 


Dated May 15, 1958 


Price 102.172% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


S, W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 
sACHE & CO. 
STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$18,000,000 
Central Hudson 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 


WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 
STERN BROTHERS & CO. 


RAFFENSPERGER, HUGHES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 


May 22, 1958. 


FRANCIS |. duPONT & CO. 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


KENOWER, MacARTHUR & CO. 
PATTERSON, COPELAND & KENDALL, INC. 





SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
FREEMAN & COMPANY 
J.S. STRAUSS & CO. 


























costs, this 


At present 


otherwise. 
represents a saving in capital of 


about 30 million dollars for each 
company. Each company has more 
than 4 million kilowatts of generating 
capacity. 


St. Lawrence Power Project 
Opens July | 


THE WORLD’S second largest hy- 
dro-electric producing plant will be 
born on July 1 of this year when the 
St. Lawrence power dam at Barnhart 
Island starts to function. It will have 
a generating capacity of 1,880,000 kw 
which is exceeded only by the 1,947,- 
000 kw generating capacity of the 
Grand Coulee Dam in the state of 
Washington. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 


A spectacular start of the final con- 
struction phase of the power and sea- 
way development is planned. At pre- 
cisely 8 a.m. on July Ist, which is 
Dominion Day for Canadians, a 30- 
ton charge of dynamite will be deton- 
ated, destroying a land plug that now 
keeps the waters of the St. Lawrence 
away from the upstream face of the 

3arnhart Island power dam. By July 
4, Independence Day in the United 
States, a new lake extending thirty- 
five miles upstream from the power 
dam will have been created. The lake 
will vary in width from one to five 
miles and will be ninety feet deep at 
the power dam. This inland sea of 
water will spin the turbines in the 
powerhouse and fill the new seaway 
locks that will carry shipping to the 








This announcement is under no circumstances to be 


construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation 


of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


240,000 


May 20, 1958 


Shares 


Gulf States Utilities Company 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $43.125 per Share 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned or other dealers 


or brokers as may lawfully offer 


these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Lehman Brothers 
Equitable Securities Corporation Hallgarten & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks Laurence M. Marks&Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath First of Michigan Corporation 


Granbery, Marache & Co. 









south of the power developy 

Undoubtedly the opening of 
mammoth inland waterway and 
source of electric power will a 
shipping and industry. The 
Power Authority’s (American) g 
of the electric output will be mar 
in the area within 150 miles of } 
hart Island. Three plants alrcady 
moved into the area. Reyno'ds } 
Aluminum Plant and a Chey rolet 
vision of General Motors alumi 
casting plant have set up in Roose 
town, above Massena, and some 
tance northeast, a Quebec Lit 
plant has begun operation ai Ro 
Point. The expected commencer 
of the power project, too, 
accounted for a large expansion] 
gram on the part of American Ak 
num Company in Massena. In 4 
tion, the “authority” will whol 
current to the State of Vermont 
to various municipal  distriby 
plants in northern New York. La 
quantities of power will be sold 
privately owned utility companies 
der contracts requiring them to 4 
along cost savings to rural and 
mestic users. 

Savings will not be so large to 
householder in the area as anticipat 
amounting to only about 30 cent 
month. 

When the upstream channel ope 
tions of the St. Lawrence Seaway3 
complete—sometime in 1959—sh 
drawing up to twenty-seven feet 3 
having an overall length of 760 if 
will be able to traverse the St. La 
rence and to pass through the W 
land Canal from Lake Ontario 1 
Lake Erie. Heretofore the maxim 
draft for ships was 14 feet and t 
greatest overall length was 250 fet 

A new problem is presented byt 
accommodation of larger ships im 
the Lakes. None of the harbors a 
equipped to handle vessels of twent 
seven feet draft. So until there is ¢ 
tensive harbor deepening, the practic 
effects of the Seaway will be nullifi 
in this respect. 

Undoubtedly a campaign will g 
underway to obtain Federal funds f 
extensive harbor deepening on t 
United States side of the Grea’ Lake 

















































Farm Electricity Use Up 
THE NATION’S farms hive 1! 
creased use of electricity an «vera 
of 115 per cent in the last ten year 
The Agriculture Department seporte 
recently that farms now usec ani a\ 
erage of 414 kilowatt-hours oi: servic 
monthly. This compared with 1/ 
kilowatt-hours ten years ago. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY—JUNE 5, '® 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journa 


7, Xs timely articles by the nations leading security analysts 
and economists keep you informed as to methods and 
trends in the security markets. You will be better able to 
present your company in its most favorable light if you 
know the trend of financial thinking as expressed in the 
official publication of the Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effec- 
tive way to contact this influential group of investment 

sold ae iad ’ 
iia specialists than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 
m tof 
1 and 


To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Y our Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED FIVE TIMES A YEAR BY THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FINANCIAL ANALYSTS SOCIETIES 





THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
444 Madison Avenue, Room 2004 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


[] Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of 
$5.00—United States; $5.50—Canada. 


() Please send me your advertising brochure. 


Name ........ 


Address ... 




















AN INFORMATIONAL PROGRAM FOR UTILITY EMPLOYEE 


Fi 


The P.U.R. Guide 


® A new and different approach to the educational needs of utility employees — called 
THE P.U.R. GUIDE — is now being used by many companies. Somewhat descriptively, 
the GUIDE is referred to as “a journey of understanding.” It takes the user through the 
economics of public utilities and through many other non-technical phases of utility op- 
eration. It was organized by and is issued under the general supervision of an experienced 


staff of specialists. 


> THE P.U.R. GUIDE program is a systematically and consecutively arranged series cf 
weekly lessons, in pamphlet form, offering a simplified, progressive, step-by-step story 
about the nature of the utility business, its important place in the American economy, the 
present conditions under which it is conducted, its day-to-day objectives and responsibil'- 
ties, the existing problems with which it is confronted and other current subjects arising 
in connection with organization, financing, management, operation and regulation. This pro- 
gram adds guidance to experience in the development of the “management team.” 
































i i A a a 


Features of THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


50 issues of 8 pages (one each week) 

Certificate of meritorious completion 

Glossary of words and terms and complete index 
Ring binder embossed with enrollee’s name 
Leader’s Manual for group discussion 

Occasional reprints from Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Enrollments on company order only 


Next group—September 1, 1958 


Comments about THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


One of the best educational programs we have had in 


years. noel ae 
Division Manager 


We all feel that this is a program that is needed in ~ 


the public utility industry. 
Vice President 


I know of no better source for obtaining information 
it contains. se 
District Manager 


I am sure that this new publication will prove of 
great value in the training of our younger personnel. 
President 


All of the men are interested and believe the studies 
to be quite worthwhile to them. 
Division Manager 


I am sure the total series of 52 will prove of inesti- 
mable value to the utility industry. 
Vice President & General Manager 


I would like to have received it twenty years ago. 
Division Manager 


We feel that THE P.U.R. GUIDE training program 
is being well received. ; 
Training Coordinator 


I find the material very interesting and instructive. 
Division Manager 


We are pleased we have had an opportunity to offer 
the course to our management people. 
Employee Relations Depar‘ment 


Those in charge of employee education or training may obtain further information from: 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 


332 Pennsylvania Building 


& Washington 4, 9. ¢. 











PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








63 years of leadership in property valuation 
me AMERICAN APPRAISAL company « 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 














CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








BONI, WATKINS, JASON & CO., INC. 
Economie & Management Consultants 


37 Wall Street 437 Shoreham Bidg. 
New York 5, N. Y. Washington 5, D. C. 


Rate Cases Management and Market Studies Rate of Return Analysis 


Cost of Service Determination Economic and Financial Reports 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Design — Electric Line Construction — Management — Reports and Valuations 











%* Standby 
%* Augmentation 
%* 100% Town Supply 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 


D RAKE °C) TOWNSEN D 11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


SF ¢ Ford, Bacon & Davis 
eo “atete" MBagineene °sesrsen:" 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 

















(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 





GIBBS « HILL, inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
DESIGNERS ® CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 


525 LANCASTER AVE. 
READING, PA. 


@ WASHINGTON © PHILADELPHIA © NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1906 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 








Harza Engineering Company 
Consulting Engineers 


Calvin V. Davis Richard D. Harza E. Montford Fucik 


REPORTS — DESIGN — SUPERVISION 
HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS AND DAMS — TRANSMISSION 2 Mg FLOOD CONTROL — 
IRRIGATON — RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMEN 


400 West Madison Street — 6, Illinois 








GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 
Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1350 HOLLY AVENUE » @ COLUMBUS, OHIO 








INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Design and Consulting Engineers 


Dams—Power Plants—Transmission Lines—Railroads—Highways 
Investigations—Reports—Plans and Specifications 
Cost Estimates—Supervision of Construction 





74 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 5, California 








Mention the FortNicHtLy—It identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 
JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
APPRAISALS—IN VESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
COST TRENDS—REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 














See Kuljian Coyporalion 
ENGINEERS e Sone t RuctTrorRs 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e« CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
GAS DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS RATES OF RETURN AND REGULATORY 
ELECTRIC CLASS UNIT COST DETERMINATIONS FOR MUMICIDAL 
WATER RATE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION AND RATE CASES PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 














Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


[> Ie SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 














SANDERSON & PORTER 


CONSTRUCTION ° REPORTS & 
SURVEYS 














Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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Stone « Webster 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 


DESIGN «© CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS « APPRAISALS 
EXAMINATIONS 
CONSULTING 
ENGINEERING 


i Wicavae @ele Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 1s Contactor! 





NYor wae no Toronto 












80 BROAD STREET 





The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 



















DESIGN—SUPERVISION 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS 


1304 ST. PAUL STREET 





Whitman, Requardt and Associates 


Publishers of the 35-year-old 
HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
for Public Utility 
Construction Cost Trends 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 

BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


















AbramAerial Survey 
Lopoation 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 


Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 











ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


femen, Bee Soy. wa wm) 
GAS anp SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Jil. 


















BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers - Architects - Consultants 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
P. O. Box 7088 
Phone: DElmar 3-4375 








GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 




















EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


910 Electric Building 







Indianapolis, Ind. 














FRANCIS S. HABERLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation—Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SoUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 








JACKSON & MORELAND INC. 


Engineers and Consultants 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 


Machine Design — Technical Publications 
Boston New York 


MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 




















PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical * Mechanical * Structural 
Civil * Nuclear ¢ Architectural 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Sp ov 
uisued * 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Radiography—Soils—Mechanics 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 




















LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 








A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctTrIc Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
POWER STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COMMERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Los Angeles Tampa 














J. F. Me MAHON ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineering Consultants 
INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 
STUDIES @ REPORTS 
DESIGN @ SUPERVISION 


P. O. DRAWER 3908, SHAKER SQUARE STATION 
CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
GArfield 1-4834 








The R.W.STAFFORDCO. 


GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTORS 

Natural Gas Conversions 

Plant Management & Operations 

Accident & Insurance Investigations 

Peak Shaving & Standby Plants 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St, Phone UNiversity 4-6190 

















Representation in this Professional 
Directory may be obtained at very 
reasonable rates. Kindly address 


inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
332 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 








SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


Engineers — Architects 


Design, Construction Supervision 

Steam and Hydro Power Plants 

Power Systems—Industrial Plants 
Studies—Reports 


St. Louis ° San Francisco °- #Washingtea 














A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO., INC, 


Pry) 


Service 








Crossarms, Lumber, Crossties, Poles, Piles, 
Preservative Treatment and Preservative Analysis 


208 Virginia St., Mobile, Ala. 


New York St. Louis Portiand 








Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 
*Allen & Company 

*Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
American Appraisal Company, The 
American Resin Corporation 

*AMP Incorporated 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Analysts Journal, The 

Anchor Metals, inc. 

Appeal Printing Company, 


*Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Bankers Trust Company 

Bendix Computer Division 

Black Hills Power and Light Company 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers 
Blyth & Company, Inc. 

Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., Inc 
Boston Edison Company 

Brown Boveri Corporation .. 

Burns & McDonnell, Engineers 


California-Pacific Utilities Company 

Carter, Earl L., hg wary | Engineer 

Central and South orporation 
Central Vermont Public Service Corporation 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Senpany, The 
Cleveland Trencher Company, age 

Columbia Gas System, Inc., 

Columbus and Southern io Electric — 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 

Consolidated Gas and Service Company 


D 


Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers 

Dayton Power and Light Company, The 

Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
Detroit Edison Company, The 

Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 

Drake & Townsend, Inc. 


*Eastman Dillan, Union Securities & Company 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
*Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 


First Boston Corpcration, The 

First National City Bank of New York, The 
*Fish Service Corporation 

Fitler, Edwin H., Company, The .. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 
Florida Power & Light Company 


G 
Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 94 
General Electric Company Inside Front Cover, 59 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers 
Gilman, W. C., Company, Engineers 
*Glore, Forgan & Company 


Haberly, Francis S., Consulting Engineers 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
Hamilton Watch Company 

ee Corporation 

Hartford Electric Light Company 
Harriman, Ripley & Company, Inc. 

Harza Engineering Company 

Hathaway Instrument Division, Hamilton Watch Company .. 
Hirsch, Gustav, Organizations, Inc. 
Hoosier Engineering Company 

Hughey & Phillips, Inc. .......... 


International Business Machines Corp. 
International Engineering Company, Inc. 
International Harvester Company, The 
lowa Electric Light & Power Company 
lowa Power and Light Company 

Irving Trust Company 
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*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


J 


Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers 
Jenson, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 
Justrite Mfg, Copmany 


Kellogg, M. W., Company, The 
Kerite Company, The 

Kidder, Peabody & Company 
*Kuhn Loeb & Company 

Kuljian Corporation, The 


*Langley, W. C. & Co 
Leffer, Willicm S., 
*Lehman Brothers .. 
Lomb (Card Mi.) Rhoades & Co. ....ccccccccccccscceccces 
Loftus, Peter F., Corporation 

Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers 





*Main Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 
McMahon, J. F., Associates, Inc. 
Merrill —e. Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
*Middle West Service Company 
Miner and Miner 


*National Association of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
New England Electric System 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 

Niagera Mohawk Power Corporation 

Northern Indiana Public Service Company 

+ Corporation of America 





vev P 


° 
*Osmose Wood Preserving Co, of America, Inc. 


P 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

Pacific Pumps, Inc. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 

Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 

vate omg Testing Laboratory 

Porter, H. K., Company Inc., Delta-Star Electric Division ... 
Potomac Electric Power Company 

Public Service Electric & Gas Company 


Recording & Statistical Corporation .. 
Remington gh he of Sperry Rand Corp. 
Robertson, H. H., Company . 


St. Joseph Light & Power Company . 
Sanborn Map Company 

Sanderson & Porter, Engineers 

Sargent & Lundy, Engineers 

Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., Engineers 
Simplex Wire & Cable Company 

Smith, Barney & Company 

Southern California Edison Company 
*Southern Pipe Coating Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 
Stafford, R. W., Company, The, Consultants 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., Engineers 

Sy-Co Corporation 


*Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
Tree Preservation Company, Inc. 


Utch Power & Light Company 


Virginia Electric & Power Company 


w 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

White, J. G. — Corp., The 

White, Weld & Co. 

Whitman, Requardt and Associates 

Wilkinson Products Company 

Williams, A. W., Inspection Company, Inc, ............-- 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company System 
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2=— Will Your Customers 
Need More Power 





























le growing list of new household uses for gas and electricity 
weans better living conditions for America’s rapidly expanding 
ppulation, Last year to help meet this need for more power, 
udder, Peabody & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., Incor- 
wrated took an active part in the underwriting and sale of 104 
ew utility issues amounting to more than $2,098,000,000. 
Through Kidder, Peabody’s 23 offices from coast-to-coast we 
we the extensive contacts and facilities to achieve the prompt, 
wnomical distribution of new issues. You are cordially invited 
vcall on us at any time for detailed information on how your 
poration can meet its requirements for additional capital 
m 1958. 

A partial listing of power companies whose issues were man- 
wed, co-managed or placed privately by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
id Kidder, Peabody & Co., Incorporated appears at the right. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 
17 WALL STREET New York 5, N. Y. 


Bosto PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
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California Electric Power Company 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 
Central Louisiana Electric Company, Inc. 
Eastern Utilities Associates 

Florida Power Corporation 

Florida Power & Light Company 

Florida Telephone Corporation 

Hawaiian Telephone Company 

Idaho Power Company 

Interstate Power Company 

Middle South Utilities, Inc. 

Missouri Public Service Company 

New England Electric System 

Pacific Power & Light Company 

Potomac Electric Power Company 

Public Service Company of New Hampshire 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Company 
United Utilities, Incorporated 

Upper Peninsula Power Company 

Utah Power & Light Company 

The Washington Water Power Company 





Old North Churet 


OF WE LCOME Historic Boston is proud to weleo ae 


electric light and power industry of America on the occasion of the 1958 Convention of 
Edison Electric Institute. Boston is rich with the lore of the past and rich, too, in the p1 dgr 
of modern development. We hope you'll have time to enjoy both. 


Visit the shrines of American history along our Freedom Trail — Paul Revere Io 
Old North Church, Faneuil Hall, King’s Chapel, Old State House, among the many. H¢ 
the superb Symphony artists in a famous “Pops” Concert. Attend our unique outdoor A 
Festival at the Public Garden. See the great educational and medical institutions, wor 
famed as centers of Learning and Research. 


We know you'll be glad you came. And we feel certain you'll want to come again — so 
) g : ; 2 


Boston wig ena 


Paul Revere Old State House 


Ps oe _sacet 





